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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We avail ourselves of the opportunity which the completion of our fourth 
volume presents, to render our grateful acknowledgments to our numerous 
contributors for their valuable communications; to our patrons for their sup- 
pert, and to our exchanges and the public for their appreciation and com- 
mendation of our services. Encouraged by these, we contemplate various 
improvements in our next volume, both in its contents and embellishments ; 
and we invoke for it the continued patronage of our subscribers and their 
endeavors to extend its circulation among their friends and neighbors. 


Notice is hereby given that the co-partnership which has existed and 


been denominated C. Stone and Company, is dissolved by mutual consent. 
This periodical and also “The Mother’s Assistant and Child’s Friend,” will 
hereafter be published by C. Stone, who has assumed and will settle all the 
liabilities and accounts of the Company. Both publications will continue 
under the same editorial care. 


Boston, December, 1856, THe PUBLISHERS. 
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O shall not we while here below, 


To rest, when weary life is done, 
To rest with joy and singing; 

And quaff the bliss which near the throne 
From pleasure’s fount is springing. 


Some seraph song be hearing; 
Some song like those the angels know, 
Whose breasts with love are burning. 
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DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 
JOHN XI. 


CurisTIANITY cements friendship, enlivens the joys of social 
life, and sweetens the pleasures of home. Its Divine Author 
admitted three of the apostles to a peculiar intimacy, and man- 
ifested a special interest in the beloved family at Bethany. He 
made their habitation his suburban home during his visits at 
Jerusalem. There he had recently partaken of their hospi- 
tality,— had gently reproved the ambition of Martha, and had 
commended the docility and meekness of Mary. In the Jewish 
metropolis he had just celebrated the passover, and the feast 
of unleavened bread, and had retired with his apostles to Beth- 
any, beyond the Jordan, thirty miles from the city of the same 
name in Judea, when Lazarus was taken sick, whose sisters, 


watching tenderly over him, oft breathed the sigh, ‘O, that the 
great and good Physician were here, to rebuke his disease and 
to restore his health!”’ At length they resolved to send to him 
this tender message: ‘ Lord, behol@l, he whom thou lovest is 


sick !” 


Happy the young man of whom this can be truly 
said. How it must have nerved his patience with energy to 
endure distress! Or, if disease had dethroned his reason, how 
it must have poured the oil of consolation upon the waves of 
his sisters’ sorrow ! 

The messenger arrives at the humble dwelling of Christ and 
his apostles, and fancy pictures to us the scene of sympathetic 
suffering as he relates his simple tale of woe. We imagine the 
compassionate Saviour hastening across the Jordan, to “ the 
town of Mary and her sister Martha,”’ healing their sick brother, 
and comforting their aching hearts. But full well he knew 
that the moment most favorable for the interposition of his 
miraculous power had not yet arrived; that if he then rebuked 
the disease, or restored life, the incredulous Sadducees and 
Pharisees would not believe, and that the faith of those weep- 
ing sisters, and of their relatives, needed an additional trial. 
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Therefore, ‘‘he abode two days still in the place where he 
was,” till even the most incredulous admitted that Lazarus 
was dead, and till the believing were constrained to look to 
him for relief, if at all, by a resurrection of the dead. For such 
a display of his miraculous power they faintly hoped, from 
their probable knowledge of his restoring life to the widow's 
son, at Nain, and to the daughter of Jarius, at Capernaum,— 
from the voice of prophecy, and from the interpretation which 
the circumstances constrained them to give his gracious words, 
“This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that 
the Son of Man may be glorified thereby.’”” How could they 
understand the words “not unto death,” while they looked 
upon the corpse of their brother, or visited his grave? How, 
surely, except that Christ intended to deliver him from the 
bands of death and the corruption of the grave? So they re- 
ceived them. Hence Martha said, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been 
here my brother had not died ; but I know that, even now, what- 
soever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.” 

All things were now ready — the apostles comforted, the 
sisters and their pious relatives confirmed in faith and hope, 
and a multitude of the Jews, from Jerusalem and the neighbor- 
hood, assembled, according to their custom, at funeral rites. 
Jesus saith to Martha, ‘“‘ Thy brother shall rise again 
am the resurrection and the life.” 

Lazarus had been dead four days, of which one was occu- 
pied by the journey of the messenger from Bethany to Perea, 
two by the delay of the Saviour, and a fourth by the journey 
of himself and his apostles to the scene of distress. ‘Trusting 
in God, he went thither, despite the malice of the Jews, who 
had sought his life, and the earnest remonstrance of his apos- 
tles. Fearless in duty, and resolved to improve every oppor- 
tunity to honor God and do good, he drew near the town, and 
tidings of his approach saluted the ears of the afflicted sisters. 
Martha, with characteristic haste and impetuosity, runs to 
meet him; but Mary, more quiet and retiring, with deeper 
grief and stronger faith, sits still in the house, not by the pale 
sleeper,— for he was in his grave,— but ’midst sympathizing 
friends, and in her closet radiant with divine glory, and a wit- 
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ness to the fervor of her prayer. She believed in Christ “ the 
resurrection and the life,” plead his promise, and, obedient to 
his call, presented herself before him. The sisters bow in his 
presence, and weep together. Alternately they pour the story 
of their grief upon his ear, and break down under the weight 
of their sorrows. ‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here our brother 
had not died; but we know that even now—”’ In sympathy 
their Jewish relatives and friends weep around them; yea, 
Christ himself weeps; and, groaning in spirit, and being 
troubled, inquires, ‘‘Where have ye laid him?” They say, 
‘‘Come and see.” O, what tears were shed on their way to 
his grave! It was a cave, with a stone rolled against its 
mouth. This he commands them to remove. Martha’s weak 
faith is for a moment overpowered, and her remonstrance calls 
forth the rebuke of her Lord, who, when the stone is removed. 
prays, or, rather, gives thanks, that the prayers already offere:! 
had been heard, and now awaited an answer. ‘“ Father, | 
thank thee that thou hast heard me.’’ The prayer is ended. 


All stand in breathless silence. He speaks! ‘ Lazarus, come 
forth!’? The dead obeys the call, and comes forth, ‘“ bound 
hand and foot with grave-clothes,”’ to turn the mourning of his 
relatives into praise, to confirm the faith of believers, and to 
constrain many of the sceptical Jews to believe on him. Won- 
derful display of Almighty power! Fit theme for the song of 
earthly poets, and of adoring seraphs ! 


‘Touched by a mourner’s sorrow, Jesus wept ! 
Calmed by those pitying tears, and fondly brooding 
Upon the thought that Christ so loved her brother, 
Stood Mary there ; but that lost burden now 
Lay on his heart who pitied her ; and Christ, 
Following slow, and groaning in himself, 

Came to the sepulchre. It was a cave, 
And a stone lay upon it. Jesus said, 
* Take ye away the stone!’ Then lifted He 
His moistened eyes to heaven, and, while the Jews 
And the disciples bent their heads in awe, 
And trembling Mary sank upon her knees, 
The Son of God prayed audibly. 
He ceased, 
And for a minute’s space there was a hush, 
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As if the angelic watchers of the world 

Had stayed the pulses of all breathing things 

To listen to that prayer. The face of Christ 
Shone as he stood, and over him there came 
Command, as ’t were the living face of God, 

And, with a loud voice, he cried, ‘ Lazarus ! 
Come forth!’ And instantly, bound hand and foot, 
And borne by unseen angels from the cave, 

He that was dead stood with them. At the word 
Of Jesus, the fear-stricken Jews unloosed 

The bands from off the foldings of his shroud ; 
And Mary, with her sad veil thrown aside, 

Ran to him swiftly, and cried, ‘ Lazarus ! 

My brother, Lazarus !’ — and tore away 

The napkin she had bound about his head, 

And touched the warm lips with her fearful hand, 
And on his neck fell weeping. And, while all 
Lay on their faces prostrate, Lazarus 

Took Mary by the hand, and they knelt down 
And worshipped him who loved them,’’ 


On! never more! how mournfully 
Such echoes thrill the heart ! — 

To think how almest every day 
With something dear we part! 

To think how suddenly we miss 
Some sweet, familiar tone, 

And try in vain to teach ourselves 
It is forever gone ! 


Loved! missing! dead! Q, sad and strange 
Our Father’s mandates seem ! 
How very frail the earthly reeds 
On which our spirits lean ! 
And yet ’tis well ; He knoweth best, 
And calleth to His home 
Our cherished ones, that we may seek 
To follow where they ’re flown ! 
Frora NEALE. 
Ingleside. 
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RESULTS OF DEFECTIVE FAMILY TRAINING. 
BY C. KIMBALL. 


A PERSON stands at your door, and asks for a piece of bread. 
He may have been unfortunate. Extreme poverty sometimes 
results from unavoidable calamity. The probability is, had he 
been trained, from the cradle upward, to habits of industry and 
economy, he would now have been blessed with a competency 
for himself and family. ‘The children and youth, whose pro- 
fane conversation and dissolute conduct pain your ears and 
your heart,— who desecrate the Sabbath, and on holy time, or 
under the covert of night, take from your gardens and orchards 
their precious fruits,— are not from the most respectable and 
well-trained families, favored with pious counsel, and blest 
with holy parental example. Had the children who mocked 
Elisha been blessed with godly mothers, like Hannah, and a 
pious grandmother Lois, and mother Eunice, like Timothy, 
they might have shared the honors of Samuel, and inherited 
the blessing of Timothy, instead of being cursed in the name 
of the Lord, and devoured by beasts of prey. 

Will you accompany me to the state prison? What do you 
see ?— Men clustered together, and hard at work, in conse- 
quence of crime. Here may be seen perverted intellect,— for 
rogues have talent, and often of the first order. Here are 
ruined characters, wasted constitutions, disappointed hopes, 
ambition crushed, insatiate desire for deeds of wickedness 
ungratified. Here you may see conjugal affection blighted, 
families broken up, husbands separated from their wives, and 
parents from their children, in consequence of acts of injustice. 
The sight is painful: it should awaken our tenderest, kindest 
sympathies. In view of it we may well weep, and in our clos- 
ets pour out our most fervent supplications in their behalf. 
Had the inmates of all the state penitentiaries in our country 
been blessed with the parental training of Dr. Payson, or John 
Quincy Adams, or Samuel J. Mills, they might have been 
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to-day, for aught we can see, in their own “happy homes,” 
enjoying all the comforts of domestic life. Had this been their 
favored lot when young, how much sin and misery, sadness 
and sighing, would have been prevented !— how much valu- 
able intellect and character saved to the world! Instead of 
being immured in prison, they would have been useful citizens, 
as farmers, mechanics, and merchants. Some of them would 
have occupied honorable positions as statesmen in our halls of 
legislation; been able jurists; sat upon the bench as judges, 
and been successful advocates at the bar. Others, as ministers 
of Christ, would have preached the gospel to a sinning world, 
and gathered a multitude of souls into the kingdom of God. 
The Ragged Schools, in this country and Great Britain, have 
resulted from defective family training, or from the neglect of 
it. Had Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, Nineveh 
and Babylon, been filled with inhabitants like our Puritan 
fathers, instructing their children from age to age in the fear 
of the Lord, instead of being deluged with fire, and swept from 
the earth with the besom of destruction, they would have 
remained to the present day, pouring forth streams of holy 
influence to bless the world. 

Dear reader, are you a parent? Allow me to ask you, ear- 
nestly, yea, entreat you, to look at this subject with the serious- 
ness and attention its importance demands. You stand at the 
fountain-head of influence — an influence for which you are 
responsible, and which will roll onward with augmented force, 
for good or for evil, deepening and widening through time and 
through eternity. You have it in your power, with the divine 
blessing, to control the destinies of your children — to plant in 
their young bosoms principles of integrity, industry, and econ- 
omy, which will make them respectable, happy, and useful in 
life—-a comfort to yourself, and a blessing to coming gen- 
erations. 

On the other hand, should you leave them to the unrestrained 
indulgence of the inclination of a carnal mind, in a course of 
inefficiency, indolence and vice, they will be to you a source 
of untold anxiety, mortification, and disgrace. In a word, you 
may train them up for an eternal weight of glory, or for unmit- 
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igated, accumulating, unextinguishable woe. The mother of 
Augustine followed her dissolute son, with prayers and tears 
and earnest entreaties, and even from country to country, for 
twenty-eight years, till she saw him renewed by the Spirit of 
God. She then exclaimed, with overflowing gratitude, ‘What 
have I more to live for?” and soon after fell asleep in Jesus. 


A MORNING HYMN. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH H. HANAFORD. 


Arr — Auld Lang Syne. 


Ovr Father, now with grateful hearts 
We sing our morning hymn, 
Rejoicing, as the night departs, 
To hail the sun’s glad beam. 


May health’s bright roses on each cheek 
This day in beauty bloom, 

While kindly words, from spirits meek, 
Make happy hearts at home. 


Like bees industrious may we be, 
In play, like lambs, be kind ; 
While both in work and play may we 
The path of pleasure find. 


May thy blest Spirit win each heart 
To tread the heavenly way ; 

And every hour new strength impart, 
Through all the coming day. 


‘ 
And may we seek thy will to know, 
And, with unfaltering love, 
Strive earnestly that will to do, 
Till we shall rest above. 


In duty’s path may we be found 
With each returning morn ; 
Till life attains its mortal bound, 

And greets eternal dawn. 
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INDISCRIMINATE NOVEL-READING. 
BY MRS. MARY WRIGHT. 


Books, books are in stores and stalls; they are everywhere. 
They come by agents to the house; they greet the traveller at 
the way-station, and follow him into the railroad-car. One 
exclaims, like Socrates at the market-place in Athens, ‘‘ How 
many things are there here of which I have no need!” 

In this multiplicity of books, the existence of so many 
novels is to be regretted. Man’s power of dilating and serving 
up the ideas of others has some limits; so, also, his command 
of measured feet and rhymed lines. Narratives, even the most 
superficial, require some outlay of time, and thought, and 
money; but the creations of a diseased fancy, the representa- 
tions of distorted passion, and of an impossible network of cir- 
cumstances, may be continued ad infinitum. Some authors 
can pour forth a new volume of weak, drivelling sentiment, 
coarse caricature, or strange adventure, every month, and feel 
no exhaustion, because little or no effort of mind has been put 
forth. As the cheapness of these books puts them within 
every one’s reach, they create an appetite, which ‘‘ grows by 
what it feeds on;” and thus every idle man, woman, or even 
child, learns to mingle the ingredients of the charmed cup, and, 
mixing together such qualities as have pleased in favorite 
authors, forthwith becomes an author. Then is announced a 
new novel, or, perhaps, a collection of tales, with nearly all 
the faults of a larger growth, save that in these there is still 
less need of originality, there being no room for thought or 
characterization. What village has not its author? And the 
time is fast hastening when it will be an exception to find a 
family that does not write ; for even now we use that term as 
synonymous with print. 

So vast an inundation of “ flat, stale, and unprofitable’’ 
fiction might be less to be dreaded, did it visit only those of 
maturer years, by whom it might be rejected. But the young 
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find these books everywhere in their path, and thus acquire 
the vitiated taste to which they pander. Parents, alas! do 
little to oppose this tendency in an age when, if there is any 
family government, it has changed hands. <A few weeks since 
we chanced to be in a morning-train of cars, in which were 
five young ladies, armed with books, on their way to a city 
school. ‘Three of the number were intensely engrossed in shil- 
ling novels. Were these a fit preparation for the severer 
studies of the day? What would avail the six hours’ disci- 
pline in school to one whose imagination had been rioting in 
strange scenes?— whose heart had moved with contending 
emotions, alternately rejoicing and sorrowing over the vicissi- 
tudes of a heroine, with whom she parted most reluctantly, to 
enter upon the studies of the school-room? 'These must needs 
drag heavily with her prepossessed mind, and she seizes every 
opportunity to glance at her contraband literature. She must 
have great concentration of mind,— a power which, more than 
any other, indiscriminate novel-reading destroys,— to be able, 
after a morning so spent, to give any but the most fitful and 
superficial attention to study, or to bring away any but the 
most vague idea, even after faithful instruction. This is no 
solitary instance. We fear there is hardly a school for youth 
where the pupils do not steal similar opportunities, and imbibe 
more of fiction than of exact science. Soon very few young 
ladies will be able to answer like the man whom an acquaint- 
ance wished to draw into conversation on a recent publication, 
and asked, “ Do you read novels ?”—‘“‘ Yes, madam,— a great 
many.’—‘‘ Did you ever read ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ ?”— 
“QO, no, madam! not half so many!” 

The true cultivation of the imagination is an essential ele- 
ment in education. ‘That faculty which draws materials from 
every mountain and valley, every fountain and rill, every for- 
est and flower in nature,— which opens every sense to the rare 
gifts of creation; which peoples solitude, until it becomes a 
noble presence-chamber; which renders the past one glowing 
tableau,— is like the fabled tables of Hephaistos, that spread 
themselves whenever the gods wished to feast. It makes his- 
tory a reality; for he who reads, as well as he who writes it, 
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must fill his mind not only with the shifting scenes of events, 
and decorate them in the various costumes of the ages, but he 
must follow the actors, enter into their plans, analyze their 
motives, sympathize with their feelings, and become, for the 
time being, the Grecian or the Roman. Imagination makes 
biography a life; and he who would really know the subject, 
must, like the author, go back to the scenes of his childhood, 
trace him in the checkered vicissitudes of his experience, .go to 
his fireside, enter his heart, appreciate his struggles, and joy 
and sorrow with him. Would one know the world around 
him? — he must take his passage with the adventurous travel- 
ler, and step with him on the classic ground, or on the new 
soil,— be greeted with strange sounds, amazed with curious 
sights, and go from nation to nation, collecting his herbarium 
of knowledge. No one can have correct ideas or extensive 
information who does not cultivate the imagination. 

The faculty is still more valuable as an aid to the moral 
sentiments. He will have little sympathy for others who has 
never brought home to his fancy their situation and feelings. 
He who, in feeling, has been accustomed to regard 


** The visual line which girts him round, 
The world’s extreme,’’ 


will hardly be one to succor the distressed in sorrows which 
he has not known; nor will he obey the golden rule unless he 
can mentally reverse the situation of benefactor and recipient. 
Much of the “envy, malice, and uncharitableness,’”’ in the 
world would be diminished, had persons the disciplined imagi- 
nations to surround themselves with the circumstances of the 
blamed, and vividly conceive their position; and we all know 
that, could we 


** See ourselves as others see us, 
It would from many a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’’ 


Imagination, rightly cultivated, enriches the mind, assists in 
making others happy, and aids us in the performance of Chris- 
tian charity. More than now should the mind of the seeker 
for truth and beauty be turned to an acquaintance with nature 
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in the hieroglyphics of the rocks, the companionship of the 
flowers, the prophecy of the starry hosts,— to the study of the 
imitative arts of painting and statuary, to the science of music, 
to the perusal and analysis of poetry, particularly of the ancient 
poems, the authors of which copied more nearly from nature. 
But, more than to any and all these, it should be turned to the 
Book which, touched with fires which Homer and Virgil, 
Dante and Milton, never knew, srrpasses them all in sublimity 
and beauty. No one can be in the habit of daily, careful and 
analytic study of the sacred Scriptures without the exercise 
and improvement of the imagination. 'The very contemplation 
of the world to come exalts the fancy, while it expands the 
soul; and the Christian casts his mind forward in rapturous 
anticipation of scenes which “‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 

The habit of indiscriminate reading novels, even if some of 
them have merit, is extremely prejudicial to all the intellectual 
powers. ‘The mere act of making the acquaintance of so many 
characters, in such rapid succession, amid such confused mul- 
tiplicity of scenes and alternations of fortune, will prevent a 
clear discrimination respecting the operations of motive or the 
analysis of character, and will render all intellectual efforts 
difficult. The mind, instead of being roused and exercised, is 
a mere spectator of countless evolutions and changing actors, 
and becomes so enervated that through life it is unfitted to 


‘ 


** Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.,’’ 


Indiscriminate novel-reading enfeebles the will. 'The reader 
is placed by fancy in a thousand dilemmas, and compelled to 
witness many decisions, without one real volition. In these 
constant mock calls for powers which cannot really be exerted, 
there is a habit formed of suffering the will to be passive, or, 
at most, fitful in its offices. The individual, from the weak- 
ness thus induced, becomes a powerless victim to surrounding 
circumstances, and floats on as the current may carry him. 
If he could remain a mere cipher in society, this would be sad 
indeed ; but the evil is yet more fearful. No one can stand 
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still, for wrong is an inclined plane; and he who cannot resist 
temptation, and especially if he have a craving for false excite- 
ment, is speedily borne down to ruin. Many a victim to in- 
temperance, and other vices, has had his way downward paved 
by the fascinating fictions which have beggared his time, 
enfeebled his will, and weakened the force and strength of his 
mind. ‘This enslaving influence, when it had once conquered 
him, left him an easy prey to whatever might promise to amuse 
his idle moments, or fill the vacuity of his mind. 
Indiscriminate novel-reading injures the moral sentiments. 
It creates an unjust distance between feeling and action. In 
fiction one sees continually generous deeds to be performed, the 
unfortunate to be rescued, while he himself can make no sacri- 
fice, or aid by any act. His sympathy with goodness and 
heroism contents him; and he feels an accompanying self- 
complacency as he passes from scene to scene, fancying that 
he should have done just like his favorite hero or heroine. 
Thus the reader goes on, exceedingly full of benevolence and 
heroism of the fancy; but how does this prepare him for the 
real duties of life? Does not the habit of facile feeling without 
corresponding action, cling to the romance-reader when the 
stern calls of life demand his aid? Can he not say he is “ very 
sorry; really, he is very full of sympathy,” without attempting 
actually to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, or succor the 
oppressed ? Perhaps tears rush to his eyes more easily than if 
he had not been so often ‘‘ melted’”’ by the scenes of fiction ; 
but are his feet more swift to go, or his hands more apt to 
work? No; one still continues amid the world of humanity 
as he did when “rapt” by the creations of fiction. He feels, 
and can express his feelings more eloquently, perhaps, than 
another; but his heart sends no life-blood to animate his whole 
character, giving it vigor and strength. ‘ Pocket-handkerchief 
sensibility’’ is proverbial; and every one who has ever been 
conversant with the devotees of fiction or the theatre, must 
easily recall instances where the character was cold, callous, 
and selfish, incapable of generosity, self-sacrifice, or any noble 
effort, while any picturesque misery easily aroused tears and 
eloquence. 
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Indiscriminate novel-reading renders one. dissatisfied with 
the allotments of Providence. ‘The mingled thread of daily 
life, the round of homely duties, become utterly distasteful to 
one whose home has been among the creations of fancy. Nov- 
els paint no ordinary life, but the extraordinary phases of it; 
and, as these occur but very seldom, everything else seems 
tame. They arrange all things, too, after a few trials, pre- 
cisely to the wish of the hero and heroine; and as such a 
delightful state of things can never be, in our world of light 
and shade, the reader considers himself personally ill-used by 
fate. Reality looks coarse and hard, and lifelong the vultures 
of unrest and discontent gnaw at the heart. 

The proportion of pernicious fiction now issued from the 
press is of itself most startling. If it be mischievous to read 
too many even of those novels which have helped to light up 
the pages of history, or have really painted “the manners liv- 
ing as they rise,’ what shall be said of those monsters, in yel- 
low or brown dress, which meet us on every side, possessing 
not one feature of humanity.? .Mobs of these wicked books 
enter our cities and villages, creep into our dwellings, and 
overthrow every good and wholesome principle,— taking away 
right feeling, and leaving their subtle poison to complete the 
work of ruin. What our own country cannot furnish comes 
to us across the water; and those who cannot enter the lists 
of aufhorship stand ready to furnish an English dress for those 
vile foreigners, which, not content with the destruction they 
cause at home, come here to sap the foundations of all our 
virtue. It is sad, indeed, to witness the daily additions, through 
the medium of translation, to the miserable issues of the Amer- 
ican pen; and, worse than this, to perceive the revolting imi- 
tations of the vilest works of the vilest authors. No. sooner do 
the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris” appear, than the Mysteries of London, 
New York, &c., follow closely in the train. The works of 
Sue, George Sand, and Dumas, find their parodies without 
number in America; and miserably empty brains find that 
they, too, can get the public to drink even the nauseating bev- 
erage of Sue or Sand diluted. Whatever vividness may have 
been communicated to the original style by passing scenes of 
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horror and vice,— which, thank Heaven! our young country 
does not yet produce,—is lost in the stupid imitation here. 
One improbable plot after another is heaped together to supply 
the want of creative talent, and hold the interest of the reader. 
The scenes are a rabblement of inflated description, feverish 
passion, hair-breadth escapes, and unnatural distress, or ridic- 
ulous exultation. The best characters are 


** A sign-post likeness of the human race, 
Which is at once resemblance and disgrace.”’ 


How these vile pictures of dens of robbers, haunts of vice, 
schemes against virtue, and violations of all the sacredness of 
domestic life, can have a charm for the reader, is a mystery 
which cannot be solved without descending into the labyrin- 
thian mazes, the gloomy depths of human depravity. Equally 
strange is the popularity of those novels which find their way 
to more polished circles, under pretence of removing the thin 
veil of polished society, and exhibit men and women as mere 


puppets, all the relations of life as concealed traps, and, with- 
out pointing to any better spot, lead one through “Vanity 


Fair,” only to distrust hereafter all virtue and all religion. 


Yet these revolting fictions, which trample upon all the sanc- 
tities of life, set at naught every natural affection, and thus 
justify ungoverned feeling in overleaping all the boundaries 
ordained by God and man,—these books are procured and 
devoured with most ravenous avidity. They force their way 
even into the hands of those who have been taught to abhor 
their principles, and then fasten their spell upon the victim, 
with what John Foster fitly calls “‘ the magnetism of Satan.’ 
Is it possible, we have sometimes inquired, that beings who 
are destined to feel ‘‘the power of an endless life’’ can delib- 
erately surrender themselves to this intoxication, and make an 
entry of their time, to be read in the clear light of eternity,— 
‘** So many weeks, so many months, so many years, of my hu- 
man existence, spent in the company of the vilest characters, 
in a confused evolution of scenes where all the distinctions of 
right were lost sight of, all duty obscured, all religion under- 
mined?”’ QO, that we could persuade the youth of our country, 
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if they would not have each moment of their misspent time 
become hereafter a weight to drag them downward, to beware 
of the first temptation to “ glance over” the false and foolish, 
but, alas! fatal trash, which is now broadcast over the land! 

The knell of wasted time will one day sound dismally to 
the ear; but after it will come a fearful train of sad conse- 
quences. He who now gloats over these monstrosities of fic- 
tion, however carefully he may have been guarded from per- 
sonal contact with vice, and environed with refinements and 
privileges, will soon lose his abhorrence of wrong. 'The reader 
is accustomed to an interest, which soon becomes sympathy, in 
all the career of these imaginary heroes,—in their mad extrav- 
agances of passion, their oblivion of conscience, their cunningly 
devised machinations, their daring plots, their reckless self- 
indulgence,— and soon he seeks for similar stimulus in his own 
life. Many a gifted and privileged youth has lived thus to 
curse the world which he should have blessed. If any con- 
firmed novel-reader could have been told, at the commence- 
ment of his habit, how fast the pernicious principles of such 
fiction would glide into his own mind, and how soon the fasci- 
nation of false excitement would lead him to gratify, no matter 
at what price, the depraved taste, he would not have believed 
it. O! shall our youth come to this? Shall our beautiful 
country, full of scenery which should cultivate everything 
noble iff man; full of rich resources; with the heritage of a 
free, representative government, of universal education, of 
religious privileges, which blossom on every side from the seed 
sown by our pious ancestors,— shall these blessings be abused 
by our youth, and all their influence counteracted, because the 
flood-gates of pernicious fiction have been thrown open? Shall 
our freedom, purchased so dearly, become» mere lawlessness 
and confusion, because our youth are dazzled by sophistry and 
corrupted by immorality? Shall that which alone can preserve 
an individual or a people — true religion — be thus uprooted, 
and the deadly upas-tree be planted in its stead ? 

2 
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WHAT 18 FAMILY RELIGION? 
BY REV. W. GALE. 


Parr I. 


One thing essential to family religion is a serious, habitual, 
and familiar recognition of G'od’s providence. He appointed 
the domestic state, and it is he alone that can render our fam- 
ilies prosperous and happy. Why, then, should not his agency 
be freely and frequently spoken of in the common intercourse 
of parents and children, brothers and sisters, relatives and 
friends? This duty devolves especially on those who are 
placed at the head of families, and who are chiefly responsible 
for the state of their households. By its omission, we virtually 
deny the Divine existence; we show that we are less under 
the influence of religious considerations than the heathen; for 
they all have their household gods. We fail to provide for our 
own in one of the most essential points, and thus prove our- 
selves worse than infidels. 

There are, doubtless, more or less families, in all our cities, 
villages and towns, in which nothing is done to honor God, or 
to commemorate his goodness; in which his name is seldom, 
if ever, uttered but in levity or profaneness; in which one 
might reside for days and weeks together without knowing in 
what kind of a God they believe, or whether they believe in 
any. Surely, whatever else may be said of such families, they 
cannot, with the least propriety, be denominated Christian. 

Daily prayer is another essential part of family religion. In 
what other way can the existence and providence of God be so 
well recognized’? The morning and evening sacrifice was a 
standing regulation under the law, and praying always with 
all prayer is expressly enjoined by the gospel. Family worship 
has ever been regarded, by the most devoted friends of religion, 
both as a duty and as a privilege. How any family can be 
truly religious without the social worship of God, it is difficult 
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to conceive. If rightly observed, it will be of special benefit 
to our families; it will secure for them the blessing of Heaven. 
It is in every way suited to the social and moral natures which 
God has given us; it cannot, therefore, be omitted, in ordinary 
cases, without incurring the Divine displeasure. 

The next thing to be noticed, as essentially belonging to the 
subject under notice, is religious instruction. Said Moses, in 
speaking to parents, with reference to the things of: religion, 
‘‘ And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between'thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and‘on thy 
gates.” That is, parents must diligently use ‘all appropriate 
means for the religious instruction of their children. 

Everything belonging to a religious education was, for sub- 
stance, expressed by Solomon, when he said, “Train up a, 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it;” and by Paul, in the precept, ‘‘ Provoke not 
your children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” ‘The comprehensive duty brought to 
view in these passages devolves on all who sustain the rela- 
tion or occupy the place of parents. -For any either to neglect 
their children, or to give thei. false instruction, is doubtless a 
heinous sin in the sight of God, as well as an immense injury 
to the young immortals committed to their care. Great respon- 
sibility rests on every father, and mother, and head of a family. 
All such are sacredly bound to acquaint their children and 
dependents with the truths, and to inculcate upon them the 
principles, and train them to the virtuous end pious habits, 
which are so much enjoined in the word of God, and which are 
indispensably necessary to the welfare of the young while 
they continue in this world, and forever. 

The religious education of children should be early com- 
menced,— should be adapted to their circumstances and capac- 
ities, — should be continued so long as their characters are in a 
forming state, and should be conducted with constant reliance 
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on the Divine blessing. Much use should be made of the 
Bible, the Sabbath, and public worship, in their education. 
The teachers, schools, and books, procured for them, should 
all be such as to leave upon their minds a good moral impres- 
sion. ‘They should be kept as much as possible from bad 
associates, and from all those places, scenes, and influences, 
which would be likely to corrupt their minds, or to lead them 
astray from the path of duty. And surely it is of no little im- 
portance that parents set an example of piety, which it may be 
desirable and safe for their children to imitate. 

Another duty required of parents, as essentially connected 
with family religion, is to discipline or govern their children. 
The business of their education cannot be successfully carried 
on without it. Every child should learn early to obey. This, 
indeed, is the first lesson of a moral nature which he should 
learn, and, of course, the first that should be taught him. 
Always should the parental commands be just and reasonable ; 
and then the child should be required implicitly and uniformly 
to obey them. And this should be continued, at least, through 
all the years of his minority, and longer, if he chooses still to 
remain with his natural protectors and guardians. All chil- 
dren bring with them into this world more or less of a rebel- 
lious spirit. The early manifestation of this spirit is one of the 
proofs of their depravity. ‘‘My will, not thine,” is often the 
language of their conduct towards their parents. 'They choose 
to govern rather than to be governed, and too often they succeed 
in having their own way; for the relaxing of parental author- 
ity, or the insubordination of children and youth, is one of the 
most alarming features of the present age. 

If any ask whether it is right and proper to punish children, 
we answer, withoyt hesitation, in the affirmative. And to the 
question how they should be punished, our reply is, in that way 
which is most likely to secure the ends of punishment. Some- 
times correction with the rod is both lawful and expedient,— 
is, indeed, the very best thing that can be done. The Bible is 
full and explicit on this point. Says Solomon, ‘ Foolishness”’ 
—and by this is meant wickedness, or perverseness — “is 
bound up in the heart of a child; but the rod of correction will 
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drive it far from him. Withhold not correction from the child; 
for if thou beatest him with a rod, he shall not die. Thou 
shalt beat him with a rod, and deliver his soul from hell. The 
rod and reproof give wisdom; but a child left to himself bring- 
eth his mother to shame. Correct thy son, and he shall give 
thee rest, yea, he shall give thee the delight of thy soul. He 
that spareth the rod, hateth his son; but he that loveth him, 
chasteneth him betimes. Chasten thy son while there is hope, 
and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” 

In the use of these means, wisdom is profitable to direct. It 
should not be resorted to with such frequency as to destroy its 
intended effect, nor, usually, till other means have been tried 
in vain. But, when other methods of correction prove ineffec- 
tual, or when the sin committed is of an aggravated nature, 
then corporeal punishment may, and ought, as seems to me, to 
be inflicted. Such punishment is demanded by the word of 
God, and by a proper regard to the welfare of the child. 

Again, family religion, to be complete, requires that children 
should appreciate what is done for them by their parents,— 
should receive instruction from their lips with teachable tem- 
pers; should imitate their pious examples; should unite with 
them in the daily worship of God; should obey all their rea- 
sonable commands, and honor them both at home and abroad. 
All this is clearly enjoined in the sacred Scriptures, and is the 
natural result of grace in the heart. It was predicted by the 
prophet Malachi, that, under the appropriate influence of true 
religion, the heart of children would be turned to their fathers, 
as well as the heart of fathers to their children. Said Paul, 
when giving direction to several classes of mankind, and point- 
ing out specifically their duties, ‘“‘ Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is right.”” Again, he said, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, which is the first commandment with 
promise, that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest 
live long upon the earth.” These injunctions comprehend 
every duty which it is possible for us to conceive of as due from 
children to their parents,— requiring them to be truly pious ; 
to love, obey, and honor their parents, from Christian motives ; 
and to yield cheerful and uniform submission to all their just 
commands, regulations, and wishes. 
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CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 
BY MRS. MARY MONTAGUE. 


No one at all conversant with the precepts of the word of 
God, for the regulation of human intercourse, can fail to, notice 
the many points at which they are at variance with the prin- 
ciples which control the men of this world in their dealings 
with each other. 

Happiness is the pursuit of all; but only when taught in the 
school of Christ, do we learn where the object of our search is 
to be found: then it becomes ours just in proportion as we 
conform to the conditions on which its possession depends. 
How many pass through life without persuading the heavenly 
visitant to take up her abode with them, even once, because 
they persist in entertaining a guest with whom she can never 
abide! Selfishness and happiness can never dwell under the 
same roof, much less in the communion of one heart. 

‘** Look out for the main chance,” says the world; “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” says the Bible. ‘ ‘Take 
care of number one,” is the advice of respectable selfishness ; 
‘Weep with them that weep,” ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens,’ are among the precepts found on the inspired page. 

But how is this?, Whence arises this state of things? Why 
are men so deluded in pursuing that which they are so desirous 
to gain? Why speak of tears, as if they were an inheritance ; 
and ‘‘burdens,”’ as if all were bowed down under their weight ? 
Is not this world, our earthly home, a most delightful place ? 

When the pen of inspiration pictures the glories of the heav- 
enly land, its beautiful imagery is all borrowed from earth. 
Flowers spring up and blossom along our path; the feathered 
songsters bless our ears with their sweet pans of gratitude 
and praise to) their Creator; delicious odors are wafted on the 
air we breathe,— often from the tiny plant we crush uncon- 
sciously beneath our feet; the treasures of different climes 
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contribute of their abundance to gratify the appetite, and we 
are often tempted to partake of new and choicest fruits. 

Nor is this world the scene of physical enjoyment alone; for 
it is equally adapted to the social and moral nature, which is 
implanted in the constitution of man. 

Who can describe the delightful emotions which thrill the 
heart, when the hand, in warm affection, clasps a brother or a 
friend ? And, in the conjugal relation, there are those who find 
their felicity to be more than a poet’s dream in an idle hour. 
The family circle, teo,— what shall we say of that? Let us 
enter it, and see if, in the pleasant interchange of kind feeling, 
there is not one spot where peace may abide; and the olive- 
leaf shall tell that stormy winds have ceased to blow. 

Can you look’ on all this, and not feel that ours is a beauti- 
. ful, a joyous world ? 

But, what mean these words, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens” ? 

This world is, indeed, all glorious to behold; for perfect did 
it come from the hand of its Maker. But the spoiler has been 
here. Sin has marred the fairest prospects of earth. 


** A few flowers of Eden we mortals inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.’’ 


Yea, though the blossoms delight our eye, and send forth 
sweet odors, yet they often fade ere the noonday sun has shone 
upon them, and many a bud is nipped by the untimely frost. 
In vain distant lands proffer their liberal gifts now; for the 
sick and vitiated turn from them in disgust. How often the 
friendly hand has been pierced by a hidden thorn! How often 
the salutation of love has proved to be but the betrayer’s kiss! 
And ever, above the highest strains of earthly music, arises the 
wail of anguish from suffering hearts. 

Is this really so? — Then, Christian, be “up and doing!” 
Let not your vision be dimmed to the scenes which are passing 
around you. ‘There are “burdens” for you to bear, tears of 
sympathy for you to shed, and words of holy courage for you 
to speak. You may be the means of carrying hope and joy to 
some crushed and almost despairing heart; you may speak 
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words of warning to the thoughtless and unwary, and whisper 
in the ear of the forsaken outcasts some message of forgiving 
love, which shall reach the inmost soul, and cause new and 
earnest aspirations to arise from their gladdened hearts. 

This work will not come to you, disciple of Jesus. Your 
Master left the abodes of glory, and came to this sin-stricken 
world, with the balm of Gilead for your wounded soul. Yes, 
he came, and “bore your sins in his own body on the tree;”’ 
and have you not enough of his blessed spirit to try to lighten 
the burdens of others? Like him, wills you not “go about 
doing good?” 

Does no one in the circle of your friends pine upon a bed of 
protracted suffering, shut out from all these privileges of social 
intercourse and Christian fellowship which you, far less wor- 
thy, it may be, are permitted to enjoy? Have you no word 
of sympathy to speak for such ? — no message of kind remem- 
brance to send, or prayer to make by the sick couch, where so 
seldom the voice of prayer is heard by that lone one? 

And if they linger through days and nights of sorrow, unsus- 
tained by an Almighty arm, can you forbear to tell of Him 
who wept at human woe, and chastens for human good, and 
can make the sick chamber not only a ‘‘ Bochené,” a place of 
weeping, but a sacred spot, on which an altar may be erected, 
and ‘‘Mahanaim”’ be inscribed thereon; because there ‘the 
angels of God met him,’’ and he went on his way, like Jacob, 
rejoicing. 

Know you not of some worn-down, feeble mother, who has 
watched long over her sick ones, and comes there not a plain- 
tive voice, ‘‘Could ye not watch with me one hour?” Are 
there no bereaved onés, to whom the world seems like some 
dark and arid waste, that you can go to, and, binding up the 
broken heart, shed the cheering dew of Christian sympathy, 
which shall cause flowers to spring up there, whose blossoms 
shall be beautiful as Sharon’s rose, and fragrant as the lily of 
the valley ? 

And the Lord’s poor, even if you are among that number, 
— are there none whom you should remember, that your exer- 
tions may lead others to supply their physical wants, and do 
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that which your limited means may hinder you from doing? 
‘He that watereth, shall be watered also himself,” is a prom- 
ise in your special case, if, by reason of straitened circumstan- 
ces, your faith is weak. 

In one word, may I inquire if you examine your church 
catalogue as often as once in three months, to ascertain if there 
are any names, against which the mark of removal or death is 
not placed, that so you may inquire into the circumstances of 
such as you are unacquainted with, to be sure that they are 
not bowing down under burdens which you ought to bear, or 
shedding bitter tears which it is your precious privilege to wipe 
away? 

Christian sympathy has been enforced as a duty : is it not, at 
the same time, the source of the highest, purest happiness, and 
the only kind of enjoyment that knows no alloy, and that 
grows out of human relationships ? 

Was not that a blessed hour, when, as your soul was sink- 
ing under the heavy weight of conscious guilt, a voice was 
heard, saying, ‘‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved!” for ‘I have 
borne thy griefs and carried thy sorrow;’’ and you found in 
your own sweet experience that your burden, like Christian’s, 
fell off at the foot of the cross? Yes, ‘‘' The chastisement of 
our peace was laid upon him, and by his stripes we are healed.” 

Do you want a motive to induce you to bear the burdens of 
others, while Jesus Christ was crucified for yow? Will you 
not rather say, in actions as well as words, “I made haste, I 
delayed not to keep thy commandments ”’ ? 

Then, when a few more days have passed, you shall stand 
at the right hand of the Judge: the sons and daughters of sor- 
row, whose labors you lightened, and whose tears you have 
dried, may be with you there, while you hear these cheering 
words : ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me:”’ for, ‘‘inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 
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BY DR. JOSEPH H, HANAFORD. 





A rew years since, I was called, professionally, in great 
haste, to one supposed to be about to depart from the scenes of 
earth. ‘here was something so strange in the summons, and 
in the circumstances connected with it, that I experienced the 
emotions common with young physicians when ushered sud- 
denly into the dark abode of wretchedness, to witness scenes at 
which the uninitiated stand appalled. With many misgivings, 
and no little trepidation, 1 approached the hovel; for the true 
physician must visit the abodes of misery and vice, if he would 
relieve ills far more numerous and heart-rending than mere 
casual observers ordinarily suppose. 

As I wound along the dark staircase, its doleful creaking 
added not a little to my forebodings — by no means diminished 
as I approached the apartment. As I entered, a pale form met 
my gaze, as she lay on a pallet of straw, with bloodless lips 
and ghastly visage, apparently in the last struggle with the 
king of terrors. An air of wretchedness pervaded every part 
of the room,—such a wretchedness as sin ever produces,—— 
illustrating the fearfulness of the fall when woman treads the 
paths of shameless licentiousness. Occasionally a stultified 
attendant, or companion, came into the room, apparently re- 
gardless alike of the comfort and fate of the exhausted victim. 
It was evident that medical aid could be of little avail, however 
skilfully administered. A long career of sin had planted the 
seed of death around the citadel of life. Her pulsations were 
feeble, and the tide of life was ebbing fast. 

But a few years earlier she moved in a different circle. 
Surrounded by affluent friends, no desire which wealth could 
gratify was unsatisfied. She promenaded the most fashionable 
streets, and boarded at the first hotel of our northern emporium 
— the “ London of America.” .Arrayed in the newest fashion, 
and with a profusion of rich jewelry, she was the gayest of the 
gay. In the whirl of dissipation, threading the mazes of arti- 
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ficial life, petted by false friends and flattering suitors, the seeds 
of immorality were sown. They germinated in after years, 
grew, and yielded an abundant harvest; while she was deserted 
by those who admired, and flattered, and ruined her. Possessed 
of external charms, it was no difficult matter to draw around 
her a crowd of admirers, especially while wearing the badges 
of wealth and honor;— associates as gay, frivolous, and 
thoughtless as herself. Such, feeling within. themselves the 
absence of everything noble, generous, and meritorious, always 
seek the companionship of those who seem happy and content 
with the allotments of Providence. 

Reverses followed each other in quick succession. Step by 
step she descended from her high position, as seen by the eye 
of the voluptuary. Not many years passed before she pre- 
sented the saddening spectacle to which allusion has been 
already made, surrounded by the fearful evidences of penury, 
shame, and utter wretchedness. 

But I forbear to trace the sinful and shameless career of this 
wicked woman beyond her own incoherent mutterings and wild 
ravings. ‘Those who, from their vocation, mingle in all grades 
of human society, if not in that which seems inhuman, become 
familiar with scenes to which ordinary citizens are, fortunately, 
strangers. ‘They see life unmasked, presenting all its deform- 
ity and hideousness in the depths of degradation. 'They see 
too many illustrations of the truthfulness of the Scripture dec- 
laration, that “'The way of the transgressor is hard.” They 
know, at least in some degree, how low mortals may plunge in 
moral pollution when they forsake the paths of virtue and rec- 
titude. ‘They know that one class of sins cannot go unpun- 
ished, even in this life, and the retributions of Heaven are as 
appalling as they are sure. 


‘‘Wuoso cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” 


*¢ Just as I am, without one plea, 
Save that thy blood was shed for me, 
O, Lamb of God, J come! ”’ 
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MY MOTHER. 
BY HENRY ARMSTRONG. 


“T hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 
Like distant mountain streams 
In cheerful waterfall.” 


My mother has been dead many years, for I am already 
gray-haired, and have a son in college as old as I was when 
she died. Yet it seems but lately that she left us. Other 
things, which happened long since, look dim and old to me; 
but the day of her death is always as yesterday. ‘Thus, 
her influence on my life and character has not been confined 
to the few years we walked in the sunlight together. When 
I have been tempted to do wrong, the thought that it would 
make her unhappy, if she were living, has often kept me 
from it. If I have done a good act, next to the approval 
of conscience, its richest reward has been the remembrance of 
her smile. So, in a manner, she seems to have hold of my 
hand still. I used to think my mother was particularly de- 
serving of her children’s love, and that there never was such 
another. When I read, in the history, the story of Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi, I thought I knew another Cornelia ; 
only I was afraid that she could not, like the Roman matron, 
call her children jewels. Since I have become a man, and had 
children of my own, and seen my wife’s way with them, I 
have come to believe that there are many good mothers, and 
might be many more. 

When I was quite small, I awoke, one night, very thirsty, and 
groped down stairs in the dark to get some water. It was nearly 
midnight, but I found my mother still sitting up, at work for 
me, upon a pair of torn trousers. The sight gave me my first 
notion of a mother’s self-sacrifice. I shall never forget the im- 
pression made upon me by this simple incident. I could not 
help telling her that I would rather wear torn clothes than 
have her work so hard and late. She put her arms about me 
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and kissed me, and said that it gave her pleasure to work for 
her little boy, if he was good, and all so kindly that I could 
not help crying; and I remember resolving, as I went up stairs, 
never to tear my clothes again, or to grieve her. I should be 
happier now if I had kept the last part of my resolution, though 
it is a comfort to feel that she loved me nene the less for the 
trouble I gave her. Perhaps my wrong-doing was more pain- 
ful to her on that very account. The constancy of a mother’s 
love is one of the most wonderful things in nature. It blinds 
her to her offspring’s faults, and gilds its graces. Generally, 
human character is so unlovely, when closely looked at, that, 
were it not for some such enchantment to gloss over its deform- 
ities, and bring out what beauties it has, I do not know of a 
more discouraging or hopeless task than the nurture of a child. 
But God, who kindly hides its true character from her sight, 
that she may not be disheartened, crowns her labors with re- 
sults she never could have hoped for, and often never knows ; 
for her acts and ways are as instructive as her teachings. This 
great power, which she wields almost unwittingly, doubtless 
brings with it a proportionate responsibility. Yet she is not, 
on that account, to shrink from the place and duties assigned 
her; but to meet them as cheerfully and wisely as she can. 
She is to sow the right seed at the right time, looking to God 
for the increase. 

I suppose that a mother’s regard for her child never fails. 
However degraded it becomes, her eye can discern some trace 
of goodness still. The infant lying in her lap, like a pure snow- 
flake just fallen from heaven; the child whose tottering, way- 
ward steps she guided; the youth whose sprightly ways 
delighted her, and the beautiful manhood which was her pride; 
—come before her in succession, or together, and she looks 
upon all the depravity, which the world calls her son, only as 
his disguise. Sometimes I think that the confidence of a 
mother’s hope, and the constancy of her love, are the chief 
bonds that hold society together. In childhood, wherever the 
way is difficult and dark, her love goes before us, removing 
obstacles and dispensing light. It surrounds us and animates 
us like the air we breathe. We know that not even the grave 
is a bar to it. 
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As L look back upon my life, from this distance of time and 
place, it seems as if every blessing I have enjoyed has come to 
me through my mother, directly or indirectly. In doubt and 
anxiety, I have always found her advice judicious, and sug- 
gested by a desire for my welfare. When I ‘see, in young 
meti, or middle-aged men, a disposition to hide from their mother 
their acts and thoughts, I cannot help suspecting that they are 
acts and thoughts which will not stand the open scrutiny of 
consciénee. Otherwise, there is a wrong somewhere in their 
education, and a loss both of happiness and good. F'rankness 
between parent and child is so essential to the proper training 
of the latter, as to make \it: manifestly a part of nature’s design. 
it is a quality that cannot be sacrificed without almost spoiling 
her plan. Making all proper allowance for natural differences 
of charaeter, 1 suppose the moral relation which subsists be- 
iween children and their parents depends mostly upon the latter, 
for the plastic nature of childhood is given into their hands for 
moulding. I have seen parents, before now, whom it seems 
impossible to love'as such. They made fear the basis of filial 
respect;'and when, in after’ years, the foundation failed, the 
superstructure perished with it: Sometimes I hear such pa- 
rents; considering the unlovely, selfish’ characters of their 
children, lament the fact; and charge all the blame on the de- 
generacy of the age. Of how much responsibility and pain 
this theory relieves them! Perhaps it is well that’they do not 
clearly perceive how much less the degeneracy of the times has 
to do with the depravity of the child, than their own ignorance 
and carelessness. What I have said of parental influence, in 
general, applies with peculiar force to the mother’s influence. 
For many and obvious reasons,'the father occupies a second 
place in’ his’ child’s affection. He cannot: participate in those 
close'ties of care and devotedness'on the one part, and of de- 
pendence and gratittide on’ the other, which unite the mother 
and' her offspring’ A'son may'be tempted from the path of 
duty and honor; he may’ associate with the vile and degraded ; 
he may scoff at the counsel of good and wise men; he may 
commit disgraceful and heinous crimes; even, and trample on 
divine’ and human law; — yet, if his mother’s irifluence has 
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been what it should be and can be, the thought of her shall 
bring tears to his eyes, in: his: lowest: condition, and he ‘shall 
mention her name with respectful love. 

So high and holy does a mother's mission appear to me, and 
so wide and beneficent her: proper influence, that) I shall: fail 
to describe accurately my beautiful ideal of her. Next to her 
duty to God she places, her duty to her children. | Her regard 
for them, and for their interests, is;controlled bya discretion 
that can deny a present and temporary gratification for the sake 
of a permanent, though future, happiness. Her desire for their 
welfare is not satisfied with meeting: simply their sensual 
wants; She believes that there is a higher pleasure than visits 
or pastry can bestow; that after-life is full of duties for'them to 
perform, and that they will act their parts well or ill, according 
as their early training fits them for the work., Having such 
broad views of their destiny and her responsibilities, she is: led 
to conduct their education by a consistent plan; and, aiming 
always at their lasting and highest good, she also makes them 
happy now. If she deems correction necessary, affection, and 
not anger, wields the rod. She directs the youthful mind. to 
ennobling views of virtue, and of man’s relation to God and 
his fellow-men, and illustrates the truth and sineerity of her 
teachings by the purity of her life. Above all; she is a Chris- 
tian. Unless she has been disciplined in the school of Jesus, 
and studied his lessons of love, forbearance, high resolve, and 
humility, how can she well execute the task committed to her 
hands? He who has such a mother can never become utterly 
dead to truth and beauty. Faith: in religion:and virtue come 
naturally to him. She is greater than Cornelia, and her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed.. She does not claim to be 
perfect, because, by doing so, she would destroy the force of 
her example. But, being herself imperfect and human, she 
tries to lead, as nearly’as possible, a perféct and divine life. 
Therefore her influence is not confined to her family circle, but 
is felt wherever she is. known; and. the model, mother is a model 
Christian woman. 

The day of my mother’s death was a beautiful Sabbath. The 
services were begun in the church. Faintly, and mellowed by 
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the distance, the morning hymn from the choir trembled on the 
still air, down the street, and in at the open window. We rec- 
ognized the strain as one in which her voice was wont to mingle 
around the family altar. ‘The dying heard it, and feebly moved 
her hand to the measure. Perhaps it seemed to her like the 
song of angels. In the hush that followed the singing, while 
we knew that the whole congregation were at prayer, bearing 
our sorrow on their hearts, my mother died. Since then, I 
have believed in a Madonna, whose intercessory prayers for 
me at the foot of God’s throne will cease only with my life. I 
make the date of her death, as it comes round, year after year, 
aholy day. This is the anniversary of it, which I thought I 
could not keep better than by writing a few words to encourage 
living mothers — perhaps sorrowful, and despairing of any use- 
ful results from all their labors —by the assurance that, although 
the harvest of the seed they sow may not golden until they 
have been long asleep, it will certainly ripen. I shall also be 
glad if any, who have not thought how vast a mother’s influ- 


ence is, are awakened to a proper appreciation of it. So will 
the hearts of their children bear a correct record of their worth ; 
and, though they are dead, their good deeds will be alive, and 
speak of them. 


* « * * 


Sweer mother dear, thy work is o’er ; 
The impress of thy soul is here ; 
But thee, alas! we see no more ; 
No more thy cheering voice we hear. 


O, may the teachings of thy love 
Through life’s dark scenes a beacon be, 

Whose light shall guide my steps above, 
And land me safe in heaven with thee ! 


Ladies’ Christian Annual. 
New Haven. 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OP, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH, 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


On arriving at the residence of her guardian, Miss Mowbrey 
hastily discharged the coachman, and, being admitted by the 
porter, perceived at once that some unusual event had occurred. 
The servants. were crowded into the hall, and, as soon as they 
saw her, made signs of distress, at the same time pointing to 
the chamber at the head of the stairs. 

‘“ Robert,” inquired Florence, speaking as calmly as possible, 
“what has happened? Is your master ill?” 

“ He’s dying, miss!’’ answered the man, wiping his eyes; 
‘but Ill never believe he meant to kill himself,” he added, 
sinking his voice to a whisper.  ‘‘ He would n’t do that.” 

The women pressed forward to relate particulars; but at 
that moment Bessie came cautiously down the stairs, and beck- 
oned Miss Mowbrey to go to Mrs. Buckingham. Passing the 
door of her master with a mysterious and solemn movement, 
the nurse entered a darkened chamber, whither Florence fol- 
lowed her. Mrs. Buckingham was seated in a low chair, rock- 
ing herself back and forth, in the extremity of her grief. As 
soon as she saw Florence, her tears burst forth afresh. The 
young lady advanced to her side, and for a time allowed her 
own tears to flow in sympathy with her afflicted friend. At 
length the lady whispered, ‘Do you know?—have you 
heard ?” 

‘‘ Robert told me his master was very sick.” 

Mrs. Buckingham gave her niece a piercing look of inquiry, 
and gasped, ‘‘ No more?” 

“JT did not stop for any particulars,” answered Florence. 
** Bessie heard my voice, and called me to you.” 

“It is dreadful ! — it is shocking!” exclaimed the lady, seiz- 
ing Florence with both hands. ‘He has committed suicide! 

3 
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Two physicians are with him now. O,I cannot endure to 
have it so! Think, what a terrible disgrace to his family !”— 
and the lady covered her face with her hands. 

‘Think, rather,” added Florence solemnly, “of his poor 
soul! Think what a dreadful doom awaits him! Horrible, 
horrible thought!” : 

For one moment the lady of fashion forgot herself in the 
awful reality held up before her; but she soon replied bitterly, 
‘1 expected consolation, or at least sympathy, from you, Flor- 
ence, and you only aggravate my distress by the most horrible 
suggestions !” 

‘Dear, dear aunt!” exclaimed the young girl, throwing 
aside her bonnet, and seizing the hand which the lady had 
withdrawn, ‘‘I do indeed sympathize with you! Iam myself 
afflicted in your affliction; for was he not for many years as 
indulgent to me as a parent? But how did it happen? Is 
there no hope that he will recover ?”’ 

Mrs. Buckingham sadly shook her head, while the tears, 
which had ceased to flow, poured like rain down her pale 
cheeks. 

In a short time she grew more composed, and Florence 
gathered from her that Mr. Buckingham had occupied a sepa- 
rate apartment since their return to New York, and, on the 
morning of the day in question, rang for his breakfast to be 
brought to his room. The chamber-maid, who carried it to 
him, said he was writing at his desk when she entered, but 
immediately arose, and walked the floor while she arranged the 
table, then made an impatient gesture for her to leave the 
room. No one saw him again until nearly two in the after- 
noon, when the report of a pistol, followed by a heavy fall, 
alarmed the whole household, and they rushed in terror to his 
apartment. ‘The door from the front hall was locked; but his 

private entrance had been forgotten, and by this they speedily 
' gained admittance. Mr. Buckingham was found lying upon 
the floor, speechless, though the ball had only pierced the fleshy 
part of his arm. The family physician had been hastily sum- 
moned, and now had called in Dr. to consult. Mrs. 
Buckingham said she could not command fortitude to visit his 
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chamber; but she had seen the physician, who assured her 
that, though the wound was but slight, he could not recover, 
and would probably live but a few hours. 

At this moment Florence heard the door of the next room 
open, followed by a low knock at the entrance of the chamber 
where she was sitting. She opened it, and Dr. , whom 
she had long known, gave a start of pleasure at seeing her. 
‘“‘- You are the one, of all others, I am most glad to see here,” 
he said, in a suppressed voice ; ‘but you have a severe task to 
perform. Do you know all?” 

Florence bowed. 

‘Mr. Buckingham has had a second fit of apoplexy, much 
more severe than the former one. In falling, probably, the 
pistol, which was loaded, went off, and wounded his arin. We 
have not thought it best to extract the ball, as he will probably 
never be conscious. But, while he lives, he must have care. 
I will endeavor to pass the night with you. Now I must go, 
and shall send Robert, who is a good nurse, to remain until I 
return.”’ 

Contrary to the expectation of the physician, during the 
night Mr. Buckingham revived from his dreadful stupor, and 
for a few moments seemed returning to consciousness. The 
sight of Florence bending over him seemed to annoy him, and 
Dr. stepped forward and took her place. The following 
day his arm was so much swollen that it was thought advis- 
able to remove the ball. The operation so much exhausted 
the patient, that for twelve hours he lay hovering between life 
and death; but at length, by the blessing of God upon the pre- 
scriptions of his physician, he rallied, and at the end of the 
week was pronounced out of immediate danger. 

Now that the horrible calamity which had threatened them 
was for a while averted, Miss Mopbrey tried to collect her 
thoughts, and to form some plan for the future. From sundry 
hints which had fallen from Dr. , as well as remarks of 
the faithful Robert,— who, more than any other individual, 
had been received into the confidence of his master,— she feared 
that her guardian had met with pecuniary losses to such an 
amount that, in order to avoid the disgrace of a failure, he had 
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conceived the awful project of putting an end to his life. In 
the first warmth of her gratitude that his attempt had failed, 
the noble girl generously resolved to devote the greater propor- 
tion of her own property to enabling him to resume his business 
whenever his health would allow. But soon a doubt entered 
her mind whether it would be right for her to do this without 
consulting her absent friend; and, though she had not yet 
heard of his arrival in Calcutta, yet she at once seated herself 
at her desk to write him. Before she commenced, however, a 
low knock called her to the door, where she received from Rob- 
ert a note directed to herself, and which he said he had found 
upon his master’s desk the day of his dreadful attempt at sui- 
cide, but which, amidst the anxiety which followed, he had 
forgotten to deliver. 

Supposing this letter was to commend his wife and children 
to her care, Florence again fastened the door, and sat down to 
its perusal. She glanced at the direction, and her heart beat 
rapidly as she read, ‘‘ Miss Florence Mowbrey. 'To be delivered 
when I am dead.” Fearing, she scarcely knew what, the 


young girl paused, and lifted up her heart to God for strength 
to bear any affliction he might send upon her; then, with feel- 
ings more composed, she broke the seal, and glanced at, rather 
than perused, the following lines : 


** FLorence Mowsrey: When you read this I shall be beyond 
the reach of your reproaches, but not beyond that remorse 
which has driven me to put an end to my life. Yes, Florence, 
I am ruined for this world; and, if there is another beyond 
this, I am ruined also for that. I have appropriated every cent 
of your property to try to save myself; and, believe me, at first 
I fully intended to replace it; but all, all is gone. You, as well 
as my family, are beggars,gand I dare not live to meet the dis- 
grace. But, Florence, it is an awful thing to die unprepared! 
I would at this hour give all I ever possessed had I the simple 
trust in God which Agnes expressed in her short prayer, ‘Please 
make Mr. Buckingham good, so that he can be happy. When 
he dies, and looks in God’s great book, may he see his name 
written there, and then he can go and see Jesus, who died for 
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sinners just like me!’ Those words have haunted me ever 
since; but it is too late!-— too late! Poor Florence, farewell !” 


For a long time Florence sat with her hands pressed upon 
her heart, her face and lips growing momentarily whiter and 
whiter, as anticipations of the future and remembrances of the 
past came crowding into her mind. Brought up in affluence, 
she could not yet realize all the bitter meaning of the word 
poverty. She thought of Andrew. He had sought her, sup- 
posing she was an heiress. Her first care should be to release 
him. That was her only honorable course. Then her plans 
for the education of Agnes were completely frustrated, and 
tears, against which she had steeled her heart at the thought , 
of her separation from her betrothed, now flowed freely. But 
they were bitter tears. She reproached her guardian, she re- 
proached herself, she almost thought hard of her Maker for 
allowing her to be so tried. Ah! that was a sad hour for the 
poor girl, and sorely was she tempted to evil. But the good 
spirit who had ever watched her path came to her rescue. He 
presented new thoughts, and a brighter picture, and at length 
tears of sorrow for her unbelief streamed from her eyes. “God 
forgive me !” she exclaimed, fervently, “ for I am a poor, guilty 
creature. In my wrath I ceased to remember thy mercies.” 

In her calmer moments she called to mind her late decision 
with regard to her absent friend. ‘ No, no!” she exclaimed, 
earnestly, “‘I will not do it! My anger rendered me unjust. 
I have no right to ascribe to him such mercenary motives. I 
will love him still! And what a comfort my little Agnes will 
prove tome! O, I have still many, many mercies — far more 
than I deserve!” 

In the mean time, a scene of an exciting nature was taking 
place in an adjacent room. Enclosed in an envelope, directed 
to himself, Robert had also found a note addressed to his mis- 
tress; and on the arrival of the physician, he had requested 
him to deliver it. After receiving an intimation as to the sub- 
ject of the letter, Dr. proceeded at once to her room. He 
began cautiously, by speaking of her husband; stating that, 
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though in all probability he would be a confirmed invalid, yet 
he might live many years. 

‘A very doubtful kind of consolation, doctor,” suggested 
Mrs. Buckingham. ‘“ A fretful, irritable husband, such as he 
invariably is when indisposed, is not the most agreeable ad- 
dition to a family.” 

‘* But surely, madam,” replied the doctor quickly, shocked 
by her heartless words, ‘‘it ought to be a matter of gratitude 
to you that God has given him space for repentance. Think 
what a dreadful thing it is to rush unprepared into the presence 
of our final Judge!” 

The lady put her embroidered handkerchief to her eyes, and, 
after a short pause, her companion went on: ‘“ Have you any 
" idea of the cause of his conduct? Has he ever adverted to any 
embarrassments in his business ?”’ 

Mrs. Buckingham started forward at the serious tone in 
which he had unconsciously made the inquiry, and asked, 
earnestly, ‘‘ Do you know anything? Has any evidence been 
discovered ?”’ / 

‘It is rumored,”’ continued the doctor, ‘that your husband 
has been, for a year past, losing the confidence of those con- 
nected with him, and that of late he has been known to insist 
upon forcing sales at a great personal sacrifice. When his 
friends endeavored to reason with him, his reply was, ‘I must 
have money !’” 

While he was speaking the lady gazed earnestly in his face, 
and when he ceased she sighed heavily. 

‘*] have in my hand,” added the kind doctor, “a note from 
your husband, directed to you, in which he probably gives the 
reasons for his deluded state.”’ ; 

She caught it quickly from his hand, tore open the seal, and 
read; ‘“‘ Your extravagance has ruined me! Remember it, for 
it is truth! I loved you, and to gratify your pride I have 
ruined my own soul, and now you will be a beggar!” 

Giving a loud shriek, as the letter dropped from her hand, 
she instantly sprang to her feet, and attempted to rush from 
the room. 


’ 
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** Madam,” urged the doctor, detaining her, ‘‘ where are you 
going ?”’ 

** To my husband —to accuse him of falsehood and cruelty ! 
He has accused me of crimes which he himself has committed !” 

** But it would be at the price of his life. And, even were it 
not so, his mind has not recovered its tone; he could not under- 
stand you.” 

**Q God!” exclaimed she, with a passionate burst of tears, 
“what have I done to deserve such a blow? I shall die! I 
choose to die, rather than:live to endure such disgrace!”’ She 
sobbed so violently that her whole frame was convulsed; and 
her companion was so shocked with the heartless, hardened 
character she exhibited, that he could say nothing to soothe 
her. At length she started suddenly from her seat, exclaiming, 
** But Florence is rich! She will aid us! Perhaps, after all, 
we can prevent our poverty from being discovered!’ And, 
just as the young lady was beginning to turn from her own 
trials to the mercies which still remained to her, and to 
remember that she was not alone in her affliction, Mrs. Buck- 
ingham, with a hurried knock, burst into her room. 

** Florence, you will befriend us! You will not forsake us 
in our poverty!” she exclaimed, throwing herself into the 
young girl’s arms. 

Florence made no reply, except to place in her aunt’s hand 
the fatal note directed to herself, when a repetition of the for- 
mer scene took place, and I need not repeat it. 

Miss Mowbrey had not lived so many years in constant inter- 
course with this lady of fashion without learning that she was 
wholly engrossed with the vain pursuit after pleasure,— that 
pride, envy, and ambition, were the predominating traits in her 
character. But she had never before realized how entircly 
the indulgence of these emotions had swallowed up every feel- 
ing of affection for her husband and children. She was aston- 
ished, she was shocked, at what she saw and heard. Yes, in 
that scene she learned to be grateful that her Father in heaven 
had taken from her so great a temptation to worldliness, and 
that before her affliction she had learned in whom to put her 
trust. 
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. It was, perhaps, well for the young girl that she had no time 
to brood over her trouble. Upon her devolved the selection of 
a cottage, in the neighborhood of the city, to which the family 
could remove as soon as her guardian was sufficiently recov- 
ered to enable him to do so without danger. To her, also, 
came the servants for directions in preparing the house and 
furniture for sale, and to her the kind physician committed the 
charge of his patient. In the latter duty she found an efficient 
coidjutor in Robert, who had gained complete ascendency over 
the enfeebled mind of his master, and who in his attention was 
untiring. Mrs. Buckingham had never but once seen her hus- 
band since the sad change was made known to her, and at that 
time the effect upon both of them was so unhappy that Flor- 
ence determined to urge her attendance upon him no further, 
but to allow circumstances to bring them together, as it must 
do when they were in a smaller house. 

Agnes still remained at Beech Grove, where Florence had left 
her on her way to New York; and, as soon as the loss of her 
property became known, her kind friends wrote, urging her to 
come to them at once, assuring her that their home and:their 
hearts should ever be open to receive her and Agnes. It was 
Florence’s first impulse to leave her unthankful charge to 
take care of themselves, and fly away to the peaceful refuge 
provided for her; but otner and better thoughts withheld her. 
Providence had placed her here, and had given her duties to 
perform, and, however disagreeable, she would strive to fulfil 
them. Her guardian was as helpless as a child, and far more 
difficult to manage, while his wife remained passive and de- 
jected. In the mdist of her anxieties and cares, Louis reached 
home, having been absent several months on a tour of pleasure. 
In a distant city he had read an account of his father’s failure, 
and attempt at suicide, and had immediately hastened home. 
Florence feared that his presence would only aggravate her 
cares; and in a kind but free conversation she pointed out the 
danger and folly of the course he had pursued, and besought 
him to begin life anew. She briefly alluded to the unhappiness 
in his own family, and the fearful crimes of his father in con- 
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sequence of setting aside the precepts of the word of God, and 
endeavoring to conform to the world. 

Louis listened, with tears. ‘I am not,” he replied, ‘the 
heartless wretch I seem. During my tedious journey home, I 
have had time for reflections, and bitter ones some of them 
have been. I have seen enough of the heartlessness of those 
who are striving to be leaders of fashion to be completely dis- 
gusted; and I am ready now to devote myself, under your 
direction, to the support of my parents.” 

Florence learned that this was not a vain boast. In the care 
of his father she soon found he was an invaluable assistant; 
and thus Robert was relieved at a time when his services were 
of the utmost importance. Though at first Louis could scarcely 
conceal his horror upon beholding the meaningless and almost 
idiotic expression which had taken the place of the angry one 
seen upon the countenance of his father when they parted, yet, 
by accustoming himself to the sight, and instantly assuming 
the offices belonging to a tender son, he soon rendered himself 
indispensable to his father’s comfort. He carried a low couch 
into the room, and from that time took the entire charge of his 
patient during the night. He soothed him, caressed him, and 
quieted him, as he would a fretful child; and all this not for a 
day or a week, but for a long period of time. 

One day, just before they left the city for their new and 
humble home, Florence noticed him in earnest consultation 
with their firm friend, Dr. . He had not been an unmoved 
spectator of the change in Louis; and, as he went below, Flor- 
ence heard him say, ‘I will arrange a meeting for you at ten 
to-morrow morning.” During the day, the young man requested 
her to remain with his patient for an hour, as he had business 
which would call him from home. ‘To this she readily agreed, 
and when he returned she saw traces of deep emotion upon his 
countenance. 

**Good news, Florence !— good news! I have been able, 
through the kindness of Dr. ——, to obtain a situation in a 
store, which is far beyond my expectation. I am to have my 
board and five hundred dollars the first year, with an increase 
of salary afterwards, if I do well. I told my employers I had 
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been spending my time idly and unprofitably for the last three 
years; but that I was determined, with the help of God, to live 
a new life. I concealed nothing from them, of the past, and I 
spoke earnestly of what I hoped to be in the future. I men- 
tioned the distance of our house out of town, and the absolute 
necessity of my remaining at home, to take the care of my 
father at night. Mr. Sampson, in the kindest manner, said my 
living out of town would be no objection; that, on the whole, 
he should feel easier about me if he were sure I was not expos- 
ing myself to the temptation of New York in the evening; that 
I could take breakfast and tea at home, and occasionally, he 
added, we shall want you to take dinner with us.” 

As Florence listened to his earnest tone, and especially as she 
witnessed, day after day, the hopeful change in the character 
of her young relative, and thought of what he was and might 
have been, had his father continued prosperous in business, she 
acknowledged the truth of the poet : 


** Sweet are the uses of adversity.’’ 


In his case she saw the beauty of the inspired passage, 
“There is that maketh himself rich, and hath nothing; there is 
that maketh himself poor, and hath great riches.” In his poverty 
the graces of filial love, Christian kindness, meekness and humil- 
ity, had sprung up and borne fruit. Florence, for the first time, 
looked forward with the hope that this might also be the case 
with regard to the other members of the family. 


Keer Down tHe Grass. — The earliest converts to Christian- 
ity in Africa were very regular and earnest in their private de- 
votions. ‘They had no closets to go to, but each had their 
separate spot in the thicket, where they used to pour out their 
hearts to God. ‘The several paths to these little bethels became 
distinctly marked; and when any one of those African Chris- 
tians began to decline in the ways of God, it was soon manifest 
to his fellows; and they would kindly remind him of his duty, 
by saying, “Broder, de grass grow on your path, yonder.” If 
any heart cares less for the Saviour’s cause than it used to, we 
we may be sure the grass is growing on the path to our closet. 
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STORY-TELLING. 
BY REV. WM. M. THAYER. 


TuereE is great influence in a well-told story. Even adults 
are impressed by it, and much more the little child. Doubt- 
less, the simple tales of the nursery have given direction to 
many minds and hearts for life. How many hours do some 
parents spend in a year in the rehearsal of stories to their listen- 
ing little ones! What a source of pleasure is found here by 
the children, gathered around the fireside, or laid away for the 
night in cribs and trundle-beds! Aged sires and matrons still 
recall with delight such seasons of their long-past juvenile 
history. Few have lived upon whose young and tender hearts 
this kind of. influence has not fallen. ‘Then, too, what a vari- 
ety in the character of the tales to which childhood listens! 
How often are they related without any regard to their real 
character, or to their influence upon the child! ‘The affections, 
the fears, and the wicked passions, are thus appealed to with- 
out discrimination, simply because story-telling is not regarded 
in the light of an influence. It seems strange that any parents 
can cherish such an opinion, when so many facts, that show 
the power of this moulding agency, are on record. A female, 
who is exceedingly timid, has just told me that nursery tales 
were the cause of her timidity. Her thoughtless mother was 
wont to tell her of ‘‘ ghosts and goblins,’ and of other things 
equally terrific, until her young imagination was filled with 
frightful pictures, and darkness became to her the symbol of 
dreadful realities. A quarter of a century has passed away, 
but the influence of those stories remains. Reason tells her 
that improper fiction was the sum and substance of these nar- 
ratives; but reason cannot eradicate impressions which have 
become almost a second nature. This is only one of a thou- 
sand kindred examples that might be cited upon this point. 
It might be interesting and profitable to cite other facts illus- 
trative of the influence of story-telling upon the temper, will, 
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and tender sensibilities, of the child; but we have another 
object in view. We designed, when this article was com- 
menced, to record some experiments, relating to this subject, 
with a child of three and a half years of age, and derive from 
them the lessons which they are suited to teach. 

Two of the stories which were told him were “ Peter in 
Prison,” and “Jonah in the Whale’s Belly.” ‘These were 
related very minutely, with such explanations as were neces- 
sary to accommodate them to his understanding. ‘The first 
one evidently made the deepest impression upon his mind. ‘To 
his inquiry, ‘‘ Why was Peter put into prison?” it was replied, 
‘Because he preached the gospel.’’ This forcibly impressed 
his mind, probably because his"own father was a preacher, and 
also because he himself had preached many a sermon, using a 
chair for his pulpit. ‘Why do not the wicked men put you 
into prison for preaching the gospel?” he asked. He could see 
no reason why Peter should be treated worse than other 
preachers. Frequently, afterwards, he would inquire of his 
father, when going away upon an exchange, ‘‘Won’t the 
wicked men put you in prison?’’ On one occasion, when he 
was playing “preach,” and, with a carpet-bag in hand, was 
going away upon an exchange, as he said, he ran back from 
the door, and asked, with considerable emotion, ‘Shall I be 
put into prison?” ‘The impression upon his mind was so deep, 
that, for months, one of his plays was ‘ Peter in Prison.” A 
little niche beside a book-case served him for a prison, while 
his active imagination could easily convert a book, and some- 
times the cat, into Peter. He went through with the acts of 
seizing and thrusting him into jail; and when I asked him why 
he went to the other side of the room, he replied, “I’m waiting 
for the angel to break off Peter’s chains.” As I have said, this 
was a daily play for months, and never did a child derive more 
satisfaction from an amusement than he did from this. 

The other story he delighted to hear; but it did not seem to 
impress him in the same way. He made no attempt to dram- 
atize it, until “Peter in Prison’? was completely worn out. 
One day, however, my attention was called to him, and I 
inquired what he was doing. “ Playing Jonah,” was his 
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response. How can a child manage to introduce Jonah into 
the whale’s belly upon the stage? thought I. He went on 
without further interruption. He converted the lower part of 
a book-case, in which was a drawer, into the whale, while 
puss was unfortunate enough to become his imaginary Jonah. 
When he came to that part of the drama where the whale 
swallows his victim, he opened the drawer, thrust puss in, and 
closed it upon her. Puss certainly found the drawer as dark 
and close as Jonah did the whale’s belly. The little fellow 
stepped back, and stood still for a few minutes, without appear- 
ing to see any storm or hear any thunder, when he said, ‘‘ Now 
the three days and nights are gone!” and open came the 
drawer, and out leaped puss. ‘There, now!” said he; ‘see 
if you will be naughty any more, and not go where I tell you!” 
Thus ended the play. 

These two stories may serve as an illustration of a class 
which teach the same lessons. We have not referred to this 
child because he is at all precocious or peculiar, but simply 
because we can speak more definitely of what our eyes have 
seen and our ears have heard. Similar results of story-telling 
may be gleaned from the history of almost every child. Pa- 
rents do not take the trouble to notice them. They are regarded 
only as “children’s play,”’ and’therefore passed over “ without 
note or comment.” But we believe that parents may acquire 
much valuable information from even ‘children’s play,” and 
propose to prove it by showing what the two examples cited 
teach. 

We learn from them that children possess active, glowing 
imaginations. ‘The artist transfers such scenes to canvas; the 
child, in a no less artistic manner, converts them into life-like 
plays. And is it of no consequence how the imagination is 
schooled? Is it of small importance what the character of the 
stories may be? Suppose they are such as to verify the text, 
‘* Every imagination of his heart was evil continually,”— what 
then? Such a result may be realized. 'T'o deny it, would be 
to contradict many facts, as well as the counsels of true philos- 
ophy. If a story can work upon the imagination, as in the 
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two examples mentioned, it is of vast importance that they 
influence this faculty in the right direction. 

Children think and reason more than adults suppose. The 
above cases show that the child thought for himself. There 
was an originality about his planning and executing, which 
presents quite a contrast with much of the mere imitation of 
adults. His mind was intensely interested in what he had 
learned, and active in making use of it. How important to 
furnish the mind with proper food for thought! It will not be 
idle. If not busy about good, it will be busy about evil. Here 
is, also, a rebuke to that sentiment, so often expressed, “‘ The 
child is too young to understand.’’ He comprehends parental 
instructions much earlier than many suppose. 

Bible stories are well adapted to impress the young mind. 
The two named above are a sample of scores to be found in 
the Scriptures. ‘They possess a thrilling and marvellous char- 
acter beyond the most of the “nonsensical” nursery tales, 
which are all some children hear. A story must have some- 
thing of the marvellous, to strike the child’s mind forcibly. 
Besides these given, how thrilling are such as “‘ Moses in the 
Bulrushes,” ‘Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” ‘Joseph and his 
Brothers,” “Christ on the Cross,” and many others, familiar 
to every reader! Moreover, they possess a moral value, which 
every person sees and acknowledges. The child readily per- 
ceives this. Can any one doubt that the boy who played 
Jonah ” with so much gusto, understood that disobedience to 
God is wicked? These narratives, too, will teach such moral 
lessons much better than simple precepts. In this respect 
they are like pictorial books. Wise parents will draw largely 
from the Bible, in telling stories to their children. 

There is danger in relating stories that appeal to the malev- 
olent affections of children. In the foregoing examples, we see 
how readily the child seizes upon the retributive part of a story. 
- The boy delighted to seize and chain Peter, and to throw Jonah 
overboard, and see him imprisoned in the whale’s belly. Even 
these would be stories of doubtful character to rehearse to the 
young, were it not for those important and sublime truths 
which they inculcate. Without doubt, there is a tendency, in 
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the juvenile mind, to delight in tales like ‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer,” and those that appeal still more strongly to the pas- 
sions. We noticed that the child, of whom mention has been 
made, found great pleasure in playing ‘ Bear,” which he 
learned of the boys in the street. When engaged in this sport, 
he was noisy, wild, and ferocious, plunging about the room, 
much to the annoyance of all. It made him rude. This illus- 
trates the point we have in view. Stories should not be of a 
character to develop the pugnacious or vindictive elements of 
human nature. Humanity is “ bearish” enough in itself, with- 
out the aid of extraneous influences. These tendencies should 
rather be checked, and the right kind of story-telling may do 
much to effect it. 

In regard to this, as in respect to all other influences exerted 
upon the young, we should remember that “ the child is father 
of the man.” A proper appreciation of this truth will do much 
in determining the kind of stories to be related to children. Dr. 
Doddridge received. indelible impressions from the narratives 
of the Old Testament, which his mother taught him, before he 
could read, from the Dutch tiles in the chimney-corner. Here 
the man was made. Some incidents of his early life contrib- 
uted to make the celebrated Dr. Parr what he was. They 
turned his attention to the office of preacher, so that he said, 
when quite a child, that he should preach the gospel. All his 
plays and plannings seemed to run in that direction. He would 
preach and pray, when six years*of age, in a manner that sur- 
prised beholders. He often robbed the cat of her prey,—a 
mouse or a bird,—and, having prepared the lifeless remains 
for burial, delivered a funeral sermon over it, and then com- 
mitted it to its final resting-place. No one can doubt that 
there is a marked connection between those early incidents of 
his life and the renown that he won in age. Such incidents 
ought to cause every parent to regard all the influences upon 
childhood as determining the character of manhood. This 
view will not fail to magnify the importance of such subjects 
as that which we have thus imperfectly discussed. 
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In a happy home there will be no fault-finding, no over- 
bearing spirit; there will be no peevishness, no fretfulness. 
Unkindness will not dwell in the heart, or be on the tongue. 
O, the tears, the sighs, the wasting of life, and health, and 
strength, and time, of all that is most to be desired in a home, 
occasioned merely by unkind words! The celebrated Mr. 
Wesley remarked to this effect, namely, that fretting and 
scolding seemed like tearing the flesh from off the bones, and 
that we have no more right to be guilty of this than we have 
to curse, swear, or steal. Ina perfectly happy home all self- 
ishness will be removed. Even as ‘ Christ pleased not him- 
self,” so the members of a happy home will not seek first to 
please themselves, but to please each other. 

Cheerfulness is another ingredient ina happy home. How 
much does a sweetness emanating from a heart fraught with 
love and kindness, contribute to render a home happy! How 
attracting, how soothing is that cheerfulness that is borne on 
the countenance of a wife and mother! How the parent and 
child, the brother and sister, the mistress and the servant, 
dwell with delight on those cheerful looks, those confiding 
smiles, that beam from the eye, and burst from the inmost 
soul, of those who are dear and near! How it hastens the 
return of the father, lightens the care of the mother, renders it 
more easy for both to resist temptation; and, drawn by the 
cords of affection, how it induces them with loving hearts to 
return to the parental roof! 

O, that parents would lay this subject to heart, that by 
untiring efforts they would so far render home happy, that 
their children and domestics shall not seek for happiness in for- 
bidden paths! 
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BIBLICAL NOTHS. 


MAT. 5: 483—48. 


This passage with its parallel in Luke (6: 27—36) reveals the rule 
of Christian benevolence and deportment toward enemies. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thine enemy.” The fore part of this declaration is quot. 
ed from Leviticus (19: 18,) but the latter part is not found in the 
Old Testament. The Scribes derived it from heathen philosophy, and 
the Pharisees exemplified it. Some of the Greek sages maintained 
that it was equally disgraceful to be surpassed in returning favors and 
in revenging injuries. Even Cicero in his de officiis exhorts his rea- 
ders to injure no one unless previously injured by them, a sentiment 
very prevalent and influential in the Pagan world, and not altogether 
unknown in Christendom. Such mixtures of divine truth with the cor- 
rupt maxims of the world are quite too common. 

The process by which the Jewish Rabbins formed this alliance of 
truth with error is admonitory. They regarded no man as their 
neighbor who was not of their religion and government, a fellow citi- 
zen, a compatriot, a Jew. They have their followers in our age and 
country, men who are so denominational and partizan, so contraeted 
in their views, so selfish, arrogant and intolerant as to think all dif- 
fering from them and out of the narrow sphere in which they 
move, must of course be errorists and sinners. Thus the Jews call 
others unclean; Mohammedans stigmatize Christians as dogs; some 
Roman Catholics look with pity upon Protestants; and there are not 
a few among the latter who return the glance. Parties in politics. 
schools in philosophy, and sects in religion too often produce strife 
and ill-will. 


In opposition to this sentiment, the Saviour says “ Love your ene- 
mies.” How unlike the spirit of the world which cries “hate them 
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and let the magazines of your vengeance burst on them.” But the 
gospel remonstrates, love them; return their curses with blessings ; 
do them good; pray for them.” One is natural, carnal, and revenge- 
ful; the other, gracious, spiritual and long suffering. 

This love is not complacent, involving an approbation of them and 
of their conduct toward whom it is exercised, for their hatred is here 
supposed to be without any just provocation. It is benevolence, not 
confined to neighbors, relatives and fellow citizens, to our party, church 
or sect, but comprehensive of friends and foes, men of all parties, na- 
tions and sects, of mankind. 

Of this affection, Christ specifies three exhibitions, blessing, bene- 
ficience, and prayer. 

“Bless them that curse you ;” as far as possible speak well of them 
who speak ill of you. Return their rudeness with civility, their male- 
diction with benediction and their discourtesy with kindness. 

But since words are cheap, and profession not always reliable, a 
better evidence of benevolence is specified; “Do good to them that 
hate you and injure you. Seek opportunities to confer favors on them, 
and thus to heap coals of fire on their head, not to burn them, but to 
fuse their hardness and to turn their hatred into love.” 

But there is a still more reliable evidence of benevolence; for men 
sometimes act a borrowed part and personate characters quite differ- 
ent from their own. Yet when they enter their closets and commune 
with their God, where he only can see and hear them, we expect of 
them the utmost sincerity. Hence it is added, “ Pray for them which 
dispitefully use you and persecute you.” God can change their hearts 
and the current of their affections. Implore his blessing on them. 
There is here a remarkable progress in thought. Love them, return 
their cursing with blessing, their evil with good, their persecution with 
supplication. 


The arguments and motives enforcing this duty are numerous and 
powerful,—likeness to God, a reward both in this life and also in that 
which is to come, the esteem of men, the approbation of God and a 
participation in his perfection and glory. 

Love your enemies “that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven.” As children inherit their parents constitution of 
body and of mind so God’s regenerate people are partakers of his 
nature, (2 Pet. 1: 4). They possess his spirit and grace, and -resem- 
ble him in nature, purpose, affection, and character. As the likeness, 
small at first, increases, the relation becomes more dear and the evi- 
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dence of it more satisfactory. Great are the advantages of a stan- 
dard so pure and elevated, of an exemplification of benevolence so 
constant and wonderful. 

«“ He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjtist.” Beneath a cloudless sky, lift up 
your eye to heaven. Behold the king of day, dispensing his radiance 
on the righteous and the wicked, on Christians and Pagans, on the 
friends and the enemies of God, upon all without distinction. So the 
rain falls on the ground of the good and the evil, of the grateful and 
the ungrateful. Alas! What sad consequences would follow, if God 
dispensed his blessings with human inconstancy and caprice. How it 
would appear to see the sun’s rays bend out of their course to reach 
only the children and friends of God, and them too jn degrees bearing 
no relation to their virtue and personal holiness, leaving the chief of 
saints in the glimmer of twilight, and the most imperfect in the radi- 
ance of high noon, but all the rest of mankind in thick darkness. If 
the rain fell only on the friends of God, what multitudes would be vis- 
ited with drought, famine and starvation, these calamities are prevent- 
ed by the goodness of God, free and expansive as the air. Look on 
these operations of his hand and receive instruction. Esteem not 
yourself a Christian merely because you love your friends, kindred 
and countrymen, not merely because you return favors and lend hop- 
ing for large returns; for this is common among the selfish, among 
Publicans and the heathen. “Even the ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib.” Brutes are not altogether destitute of nat- 
ural affection nor of gratitude. 

But you rise above them, to the true dignity of a rational and im- 
mortal being, to the rank of a Christian, when you love your enemies; 
when you do them good, and lend to them, hoping for nothing again, Men 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the children of the High- 


est, for he is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. This is not 


natural; it is abovenature; it is grace, humanity regenerated and 
sanctified, Christianity exemplified, the spirit of Christ in his members, 
true piety, the opposite of Pharisaism, exclusiveness; yea, of 
carnality and sin. It is man in God—man renovated, spiritual and 


holy, created anew by Christ Jesus unto good works, a child and heir 
of God. 


The thought still rises; “ Be ye perfect even as your Father in hea- 
ven is perfect.” Sublimest aspiration of a Christian ! Object of ambition 
worthy an heir of immortality! “Perfect as God is perfect!” Oh 
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how much that implies !—freedom from actual transgression and from 
all bias and inelination to sin!—a spiritual discernment approaching 
intuition! a benevolence and mercy like God’s!—a similar delight 
in goodness and abhorrence of evil !—a satisfaction and blessedness, 
a holiness and glory like his! Not a word is here spoken of the pleas- 
antness of wisdom’s ways in this life,—nothing of the believer’s conso- 
lations in afiliction, of the discoveries of his faith, of the joy of his 
hope, of hisgpeace as a river,—nothing of lis triumph at death, of his 
resurrection to glory and honor, of his acquittal in the judgment nor of 
his introduction to heaven,—themes one, and all, here passed in silence, 
merged and lost in the infinitude of the divine Being unto whom the 
humblest child of God is assimilated and with whom he is made one. 
Glorious Union! Chief mystery of redemption! No wonder the angels 
desire to look into it, and after six thousand years discover in it fresh 
springs ot joy, new themes of praise! It is a motive to this duty strong 
.as-omnipotence, for God himself is in it. 

To be like him-——“ perfect as he is perfect,” merciful as he is mer- 
ciful, holy as he is holy, and blessed as he is blessed—who ean tell what 
ithat.is? We can enumerate things which it excludes, and some which 
it contains, but it embraces themes higher than we can reach, deeper 
than we can penetrate, wider than our thoughts ean extend. The 
ransomed of God, the glorified before his throne, better understand it, 
Tell us, ye blessed, what it is! From heaven, comes the reply, “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man the. things God hast prepared for them that love him.” 


PASSING EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. 


Our last member chronicled events to the 10th of May; the 
present issue,-+o the corresponding day of the succeeding month. 

The articles of the treaty, between the Allies and Russia, have 

_ transpired, but ‘are substantially like the abstract of them already 

given in.our.peges. Peace has caused a decline in bread-stuffs, 


awakened fresh zeal in the industrial arts of life, and produced joy 
in both. hemispheres. It has stayed that inundation of blood by 
which nearly one million of human beings have been conveyed to 
another world, 
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Russia. — The Emperor, in his speech to the nobility of Moscow, 
alluded to the report of his intention to emancipate the serfs of his 
empire, and expressed his desire to co-operate with them in measures 
adapted to produce such a result. His majesty is about to commence 


another campaign against the Circassians. Navigation was opened 
at St. Petersburg, May 18th, without any considerable change in 


the course of trade. The Emperor of Russia, whose coronation was 
deferred on account of the war, has given notice of his intention to 
be crowned and to receive the prescribed anointment, some time in 
August next, and that his consort, the Empress Maria Alexandrowna, 
will participate in the ceremony. 


England. — On the 22d of May, her administration considered the 
Central American question brought before that body by documents 
submitted thereto by the Executive of our government, and agreed 
upon an answer, but refused to recall Mr. Crampton, their minister 
to the United States. The constituted authorities of the latter have 
sent him home for alleged and unwarrantable interference with our 
national policy. This may create some momentary excitement in 
England, but cannot, we think, lead to any serious disturbance of the 
peace subsisting between the two nations. Baron Brunow, the Rus- 
sian Minister, arrived in England, and on the 3d of May had an 
audience with the Queen, and then returned to his residence. 


France. — Baron Hubner has presented his credentials as Minis- 
ter from Austria. No resident Minister has yet been appointed from 
Russia, Count Orloff at present performing the duties. The Princes 
Maximillan, of Austria, and Oscar, of Sweden, have attended a mili- 
tary review. The baptism of the young Prince Imperial will take 
place about the middle of June. 


Spain.— The Democrats had brought forward a vote of censure 
on the government, respecting the recent troubles at Valencia, but 
it was negatived by a large majority. 


Denmark. — Several of the governments of Europe have ex- 
pressed their readiness to accept the proposal of this country to 
abolish the sound dues for 35.000,000 rix dollars, on condition that 
other nations accede thereto —~ a concession which young America is 
not disposed to make. 


Belgium.— This country has lately been excited by a supposed 
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endeavor on the part of France to impose a restraint on the freedom 
of the press, but the effert was manfully resisted and defeated, and 
mu‘ual friendship between the two countries restored. 


Turkey. — Omar Pasha was married recently to the daughter of 
Hafiz Pasha, only 15 years of age. ‘The north of Syria is in a very 
disturbed state, 830.000 men being Armed; and should they’combine in 
a rebellion, it would be difficult for the government forces to contend 
successfully against them. The Sultan is reported as requesting seve- 
ral divisions of the Allies to remain around Constantinople, from appre- 
hension on account of the insurrectionary movements in the interior 
of his empire. 

The insurrection in Hayti has been suppressed, and order restored. 


British Guiana. — News from this land informs us of the appre- 
hension and conviction of the “ Angel Gabriel,” not the chief of the 


angelic host in heaven, but a man named Orr, and called by himself 
aid his followers by this celestial title. 


China.— The Imperial troops were defeated in an action, reported 
in May, and hence the insurgent at Kiangsi were encouraged. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Sumner Outrage. — Since the date of our last monthly record, 
has occurred the dastardly attack upon Hon. Charles Sumner, Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, by Mr. Brooks, Representative from South 
Carolina, for alleged personalities in the able speech of the former in 
the Senate, on American Slavery. We have read that speech with 
attention, and hesitate not to pronounce it a bold and powerful argu- 
ment, though we would have modified a few of its expressions in 
the excited state of the public mind and of Congress on the subject ; 
yet, neither these, nor any thing else, can justify so cowardly and 
brutal an assault. We rejoice that it receives, as it deserves, the con- 
demnation of the wisest and best in all parts of the country. 


Tract Societies. —The annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society in May, in the city of New York, was distinguished for an 
exciting debate on the alleged neglect of the Directors to publish 
tracts and books directly opposed to American slavery. But the 
final action sustained the Board of Directors and secured their 
re-election, and secured the appointment of a committee at their 
instance to examine and report hereafter on their administration and 
the principles governing it. 
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The kindred Society, located in this city, met a few weeks later, 
where the same subject came up in another form. ‘The latter is, 
in fact, the parent society, having its own Board of Directors, yet, 
sustaining such a relation to the former as to entitle it to one member 
on its Board, an office for many years filled by Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, D. D., of Boston, against whom objections were offered, 
solely, we believe, on the ground of his book, entitled “The South 
Side View of Slavery,” and on that account his place was filled in 
the Board of the Boston Society by Rev. Mr. Stone, in the belief 
that his non-election here would render him inelligible for re-election 
there, a problem which time will solve, as it will also show what is 
gained or lost by such action. In the anniversaries of the other 
benevolent societies, nothing occurred out of the usual routine to be 
chronicled. S 


Ecclesiastical. — Since our last number was issued, there have 
been held the meeting of the General Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in the city of Utica, N. Y., in which the usual business of 
that body was very harmoniously transacted, and the spirit of fra- 
ternal love was manifested ;— also of the General Assembly (new 
school) in the city of New York, which witnessed a very exciting 
debate on the action of that body upon the subject of slavery; but 
the question was eventually disposed of, by refusing to declare the 
relation of master and slave a malum per se, and this prevented the 
secession of the Southern synods;—also, the General Assembly, 
(old school) which met in New York City, transacted its usual busi- 
ness with a good degree of unanimity and passed resolutions that 
deny the right of that body to interfere with the relation of master 
and slave, considered abstractedly, but strongly maintained the ame- 
nability of church members who are masters to their churches, for 
the kind and Christian treatment of their slaves ;— also, the Metho- 
dist General Conference, assembling quadrennially, met this year at 
Indianapolis, and represented that branch of the Christian family to 
be in a prosperous condition, and discussed the subjects of slavery, 
of the presiding eldership and of the extension of the term of min- 
isterial service in particular churches — and the Baptist Missionary 
Union met in New York, and from the report thereof, we learn that 
its missions are in a prosperous state. 


Oregon and Washington Territories are still disturbed by the 
Indians. 
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Padre Vijil, the Nicaraguan Minister under Walker, presented 
his credentials to our government at Washington on the 14th ultimo, 
and was duly recognized by the President and his Cabinet. 


Kanzas continues in a state of great excitement on the question 
between the Free-State and the Slave-State parties, which occasion- 
ally come to fierce contests. A few lives have been lost, and the 
United States troops put in requisition to maintain peace at the point 
of the bayonet. Strong sympathy is felt for the settlers and ex- 
pressed in large amounts of material aid. , 

On the 16th of May, a steamer arrived in New York, bringing the 
California mail and $1,700,000 in gold. Another attempt has been 
defeated in the Legislature to elect a U. S. Senator. <A serious acci- 
dent had occurred on the Panama Railroad, by which not less than 
fifty lives were lost. 

The Oincinnati Democratic Convention has nominated Hon. James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, for President, giving him on the six- 
teenth ballot 168 votes out of 296, and on the seventeenth, the latter 
number, or a unanimous vote; and Hon. John C. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, for Vice-President. 


The tide is turning — Immigration. — The following table shows 
the number of immigrants landed at this port, for the first five months 
of the years ’54, ’55 and ’56:— 

1854, \ 18565. 1856. 
January, socccenccccessecees lO Ole 7.485 2,344 
February, .....0000% dy9:s Cenmpeepacnn + «4,446 6,123 2,224 
March,...cccccocccosoes 3,758 2,069 


April,ecee. eeeereeee Core eerereseeeee 31,148 10,195 
eemaaae 54,078 24°177 


Total for 5 months,...+......108,944 50,049 


The greater part of these immigrants were Germans, Irish and 
English, as follows :— 


Germans. Trish. English. 


WA ie Sides stains sive scake che rennas see 82,554 8,816 
De aAebeesvaestnse Sanicetcs tad eee 18,132 17,267 8,504 
BOUE>, cea. 08 is thy blouse cebave opel NOS 11,367 7,757 


The majority of the English immigrants are said to be converts to 
Mormonism, on their way to the Salt Lake City. 


The Committees of Congress on the Sumner outrage, have reported. 
That in the Senate condemned the deed, but recognizing no power of 
that body to punish it, sent a communication to that effect to the 
other branch of the National Legislature, requesting it to do so. 
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The Committee of the House of Representatives submitted two 


reports of which that of the majority recommended the immediate 
expulsion of Brooks the perpetrator, and the censure of two other 
members who, foreknowing it, certainly took no measures to prevent 
it, if they did not encourage and abet the crime. Both reports were 
laid on the table, and await the action of the House. 


FASHIONS, 


From the Beau Monde we copy these styles, of the seasons. 


No. 1 is a superb mantilla of rich black guipure. The form is that of a 
shawl, rather more than the average size. The foundation consists of plain 
Jace, entirely covered by rows of wide guipure, so arranged as to form points 
in front and back,” The design of this lace is exquisite, consisting of a pat- 
tern of leaves and flowers, wrought in a deep scolloped edge. Three rows 
suflice for the entire garment. The upper row being headed by a delicate 
galloon, tufted with moss trimming, and edged with guipure. The edge of 
the garment is adorned by a fall of guipure lace, with a deep scolioped edge, 
surrounded by fringe six inches deep. A row of guipure and moss tufted 
galloon forms a finish to the neck, completing one of the most elegant man- 
tillas we have seen this season. 

No. 2 is an infant’s costume. The robe is composed of fine nansook mus- 
lin. The front of the skirt is ornamented by a graduated trimming formed 
of alternate rows of Valenciennes insertion and nansook insertion, separated 
by groups of fine tucks. They are arranged ina slanting direction, com- 
mencing wide at the bottom, and graduating to a point as they approach the 
waist. It is divided in the centre, and edged with embroidery, which half 
conceuls the row of delicate lace buttons which extend the full length of the 
skirt. The bottom of the skirt is bordered by groups of fine tucks, and 
edged with a rich fall of embroidery, which extends round the bottom of the 
skirt, and passes up the front with a gracefal sweep, forming a rich finish to 
the outer edge of the trimming which decorates the front of the skirt. 
Ruflles of embroidery, edged with Valenciennes, form a heart-shaped waist, 
composed of embroidery and Valenciennes. ‘The short sleeves are formed 
of a single row ot insertion, edged with lace, and knotted up on the shoul- 
ders with rose-colored ribbon, having ends. On the right side is a bow of 
broad rose-colored ribbon, with long flowing ends reaching nearly to the 
bottom of the skirt. The saque is of white merino, elaborately embroidered 
in white silk. The edge is wrought in deep seollops, enriched by branches 
of flowers, and edged with a delicately craped fringe, four inches deep. 
Above the scollops is placed a deep vine of embroidery, consisting of roses, 
buds, and leaves, mingled with branches of spray. The flowing sleeves are 
richly embroidered, and edged with fringe. A small embroidered collar, 
edged with fringe, forms a finish to the neck. The little white silk bonnet is 
agem, The small flat crown is encircled by two narrow bands, enriched by 
a delicate vine of white silk embroidery. The front is shirred, and orna- 
mented by pointed lappets, edged with fringe, and embroidered in white 
silk. The cape deep and pointed, with an edge of embroidery and fringe 
to correspond with the lappets. ‘Ihe inside is adorned with a full ruche of 
blonde, interspersed with loops of narrow white ribbon. 
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INCIDENT AND HUMOR. 


No. 8 is a useful and pretty little paletot apron, The material is fine 
buff chambray. The upper portion is made in the form of a low-necked 
dress, edged with button-hole scollops, The front ornamented by five rows 
of Vicioria cord, terminated within an inch of the neck by small white but- 
tons. The waist is finished by a belt and four pointed lappets, edged with 
two rows of cord. The skirt is bordered by a hem three inches wide, head- 
ed by two rows of the white cord placed slightly apart. The sleeves are 
made very short, disclosing a pretty white under-sleeve, composed of cam- 
bric insertion and edging. 


INCIDENTS AND HUMOR. 


Corn IN THE Ear. —A very intelligent youth tells the following inci- 
dent of his experience in America: 

I came to this country several years ago, and, as soon as I arrived, hired 
out to a gentleman who farmed a few acres. He showed me over the premi- 
ses, the stables, the cow, and where the corn, hay, oats, &c., were kept, and 
then sent me in to my supper. After supper he said to me; “James you 


oy feed the cow, and give her some corn in the ear,” 


went out and walked about, thinking ; “ what could he mean? Had I 
understood him?” I scratched my head, then resolved I would inquire 
again : so I went into the library where my master was writing very busily, 
and he answered without looking up: “ I thought I told you to give the cow 
some corn in the ear,” 
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I went out more puzzled than ever. What sort of an animal must this 
Yankee cow be? I examined her mouth and ears. The teeth were good, 
and the ears like those of kine in the old country. Dripping with sweat, l 
entered my master’s presence once more. “ Please, sir, you bid me give the 
cow some corn in the ear, but didn’t you mean the mouth ? 

He looked at me a moment, and then burst into such a convulsion of 


laughter, that I made for the stable as fast as ny feet could take me, think- 
ing I was in the service of a crazy man. 


New Way or Appiyina Leecues.—* Well, my good woman,” said the 
doctor, “ How is your husband to-day? Better, no doubt.” 

“ Oh! yes, surely,” said the woman. “ He is as well as ever, and gone to 
the field.” 

‘“‘ I thought so,” continued the doctor. “The leeches have cured him. 
Wonderful effect they have. You got the leeches, of course.” 

* Oh! ves, they did him a great deal of good, though he could not take 
them all.” : 

“ Take them all! Why, my good woman, how did you apply them ? ” 

“ Oh! I managed nicely,” said the wife, looking quite contented with her- 
self. “ For variety’s sake, I boiled one half, and made a fry of the other, 
The first he got down very well, but the second made him very sick. But 
what he took was quite enough,” continued she, seeing some horror in the 
doctor’s countenance, “ for he was better the next morning, and to-day he is 
quite well.” 

“ Umph,” said the doctor, with a sapient shake of the head, “ if they 
have cured him that is sufficient, but they would have been better applied 
externally.” 


The woman replied that she would do so next time ; and I doubt not that 


if ever fate throws a score of unfortunate leeches into her power again, she 
will make a poultice of them. 


HCUSEWIFERY. 


* Tert Your Wire.—Yes, the only way is to tell your wife just how 
ou stand. Show her your balance sheet. Let her look over the items, 
he think it wili hurt her feelings. No it won’t do any such thing. She 
has been taught to believe that money was with you just as little boys think 
it is with their father—terrible hard to be reached, but inexhaustible. She 
has had her suspicions already. She has guessed you were not so prosper- 
ous as you talked. But you have so befogged your money affairs that she, 
oor thing, knows nothing about them. ‘Tell it right out to her, that you are 
iving outside of your income. ‘Take her into partnership, and I'll warrant 
you'll never regret it. There may be a slight shower at first, but that’s nat- 
ural. Let her see your estimate, and when you come home again, she will 
show you that you have put fer bills too high. ‘True, she had an eight dol- 
lar bonnet last winter, but “it is just as good as ever; a few shillings will 
provide it with new strings and refit it a little ; the shape,” she says, “ is al- 
most exactly as they wear them now.” And you will be surprised to see 
how much less expense she can make your own wardrobe, She will sur~ 
prise you with a new vest—not exactly unfamiliar some how, looking as if in 
anoth« r shape you had seen it before, yet new as a vest, and scarcely cost- 
ing a dollar where you had allowed five. 
Old cravats will experience a resurrection in her hands, coming out so 
rejuvenated, that nobody but those who are let into the secret would suspect 
that they were old friends in new shapes. The gown you were going to buy 
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—out of what forgotten chest she has gathered the materials, you can’t im- 
agine—but there it is, comfortable and warm, and just the thing you wanted 
mt - long winter evenings that are coming on as fast as the almanac will 
et them. 

You will find a wonderful change in her tastes and appetites. Whereas, 
she always fancied what was a little out of season, or just coming into mar- 
ket—now, if beef is dear, she thinks “ boiled mutton is delighttul—as ten- 
der as chicken.” If lamb rises, and fish are plenty, she thinks “a striped 
bass is so good occasionally,” and always insists on having it Fridays. 
Whereas, before, she must hear all the musical celebrities, now she is “out 
of all patience with these foreign singers.” 

if Jenny Lind were to return, and sing some of our own sweet airs, she’d 
like to hear her; but she has had enough of Italian extravagances, all writ- 
ten on the ledger line, below or above, as if it were a sin to tarry long on 
the common staff. 

Before you have thought much about it, you will find yourself spendin 
most of your evenings at home, and such evenings, too! so full of domestic 
enjoyment and fireside pleasures, that you will look with wonder on the 
record of last year’s expenses, and marvel that you tound time or relish for 
the costly entertainments that so seriously taxed your port-monnaie. 

My dear friend, if, like Spain, your outgoes threaten to exceed your in- 
come. be sure and tell your wife of it. Not in atone and manner that will 
lead her to think you don’t want her to buy furs this winter, but just as if 
you wauted a counsellor in the day of your trouble. If she does not come 
up, heart and soul, and most successfully, to your relief, put us down for no 
prophet, and her for no worthy specimen of a Yankee lass.—NV'.Y. Times. 


DaNnDELION Corver.—A lady of very superior judgment, says the Home 
Journal, thus writes :—Let me tell you of an invalid beverage that I have 
lately adopted with decided benefit—a new discovery, I believe, at least as 
an article well prepared. It is called the ‘“ Dandelion Coffee,” and you 
buy it now in small tin cases of fifty cents each—one case a ten day's al- 
lowance. You know the dandelion has long been considered as a particu- 
larly wholesome vegetable, used either as “ greens” or dressed asa salad. I 
asked our friend Dr. , the wisest of men in such matters, as to its 

resent use and he spoke very highly in its praise. It has as a coffee a most 
Rrealthfal action on the liver, and a small portion of Java Coffee is safely 


mixed with it to improve its flavor, though it tastes, I think very agreeably. 
To two-thirds of the preparation, add one-third of hot milk, and drink it at 
night. It is “ wonderfully composing and strengthening.” 


Hor-Cake.—Sift a quart of Indian meal ; add a teasponful of salt, and a 
piece of butter the size of an egg. Wet it with milk, not very stiff; after 
you have stirred all well sagier, spread your dough about half an inch 


thick upon a board prepared for the purpose. Rub it over with sweet cream 
and set it up before a good fire, supporting the board with a flatiron. When 
it is well browned, turn it over, loosening it with a knife. After moistening 
it with cream, brown the other side, as before. When it is done, cut into 
square cakes, and send them to the table hot ; split and butter them at table. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Soap.—The wife of an American agriculturist has 
been experimenting in soaps, and finds that the addition of three-quarters of 
a pound of borax to a pound of soap,melted without boiling, makes a saving 
of one-half in the cost of soap, and of three-fourths the labor of washing, 
improves the whiteness of the fabrics, besides the usual caustic effect is thus 
removed, and the hands are left with a peculiarly soft and silky feeling, leav 
ing nothing more to be desired by the most ambitious washerwoman. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Third Anuual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. This 
neatly printed octavo of 428 pages, prepared by Charles L. Flint, Esq., the 
able secretary of the Board, is replete with matter of great interest and value 
to the farmers of the Old Bay State. After the usual list of officers, it con- 
tains reports of sundry experiments on the farm connected with the Reform 
School at Westboro’; a description and recommendation of the use of agri- 
cultural implements; reports of delegates of the Board to the exhibitions of 
the various county societies ; agricultural statistics; several important agri- 
cultural and meterological tables, an abstract of returns of the agricultural 
societies of Massachusetts for 1855. The whole is executed in fine style and 
reflects honor upon the Secretary and the Board as well as upon the Com- 
monwealth: We regret to learn that the appropriation of the Legislature 
to the Board for the prosecution of experiments on the farm at Westboro’ 
was reduced from #6000 to $3000. e think there are many other points 
where retrenchments might have commenced with less injury to the State. 
Such experiments are necessary to test opinions and theories, and develope 
results of great practical benefit to our farmers who cannot commonly afford 
to try many experiments, and ought to rely on the State to conduct them. 
Speed to the plough and bountiful harvests to the husbandman ! 


Fourth Annual Exhibition of the U. 8. Agricultural Society. We have 
received the programme of this national jubilee to be held at Powelton, in 
Philadelphia, on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th of next October, from Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, president, when $12,090 are offered in premiums in 
nearly every department of this parental art. Competition is invited from 
all parts of the country ; and the occasion promises to be one surpassing its 
former exhibitions in extent, variety, interest and utility. 

The Select Remains of the Rev. John Mason, published by John P. Jewett 
& Co. Its author was one of the principal luminaries in the firmament of 
the English Church in the seventeenth century,—admired by Baxter and 
his associates, strictly Calvinistie in sentiment, fervent in piety, terse and 
sentensious in style. Of all his writings this work has been a universal fa- 
vorite ; and it affords us unfeigned pleasure to see that the public taste de- 
mands the reprint ot so valuable a book, the opposite of the light literature 
of our time in which thought is often so diluted as to lose its power, while 
here a volume is condensed into a sentence. It is indeed a string of pearls, 
to be examined, re-examined, admired, thought and talked of and prayed 
over. 


The Great Question—will you consider the subject of personal religion ? 
by Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D.; published by the American Sunday 
School Union. This isa faithful and very practical discussion of the most 
important question an immortal being can contemplate. It is by a mas- 
ter in Israel and worthy to rank with Baxter’s Call, Alliene’s Alarm, 
Pike’s Persuasives to Early Piety, and similar standards in our religious liter- 
ature. Weare glad to perceive that the public demand, and that this Socie- 
ty publish books of such intrinsic worth. 


Statistical Information respecting certain Branches of Industry in Massachu- 
setts, for the year ending June 1, 1855, in pursuance of an order of the 
Legislature, by Francis DeWitt, Esq., Secretary of the State. 

This octavo, of 650 neatly printed pages, is an honor to the Common- 
wealth, and to those who produced it, reporting, as it does, the articles pro- 
duced by the skill and industry of the citizens uf the Old Bay State, in each 
of its towns, cities and counties. It informs us what articles are produced 
in them, the number and value thereof, so that the rank of each may be seen 
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upon the scale of domestic industry. The counties rank as follows :—Mid- 
diesex, Suffolk, Worcester, Essex, Bristol, Norfolk, Plymouth, Berkshire, 
Hampden, Hampshire, Franklin, Barnstable, Nantucket and Dukes ; and the 
proceeds of the industry of the Commonwealth for that period was three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. As a book of reference this volume is invaluable. 


The Fortieth Annual Report of the American Education Society. This 
pamphlet contains the report of the Directors by the Secretary, Rev. T. N. 
‘Tarbox, and the sermon of Prof. Haven at the last annual meeting. The 
first of these exhibits the fact that while the number of students in our N. E. 
Colleges increases, that of those in our Thelogical Seminaries diminishes, 
and hence calls on the churches to endeavor to multiply candidates for the 
ministry. ‘The real difficulty may lie in the inadequate support of the min- 
istry, in comparison with that accorded to men in other professions, and the 
fact being as here reported, may furnish occasion to call the attention of our 
churches to the instruction of the Bible in respect to ministerial support. It 
is not easy to make out a divine call to penury and want. The sermon is 
excellent, simple, direct, clear and pertinent. We heartily desire the suc- 
cess of this benevolent society, and sincerely, wish that it were more eflicient 
and influential for good. 

We have received The Catalogue of Standard Works, Theological, Reli- 
gious, Classical and Miscellaneous, published by Crocker & Brewster, one of 
the oldest and most respectable firms in this city, a catalogue from which 
the scholars, and readers who cannot select a book to their taste, must be ex- 
tremely fastidious, Those in want of such books would do well to examine 
it before purchasing elsewhere. 


We have received a variety of excellent sheet music, songs, duets, trios, 
quartettes and choruses, with appropriate instrumental accompaniments, viz.: 


From Horace Waters, 333 Broadway, New York. ' 


The Popular Quadrilles, by James Bellak ; Spare the Old Homestead, a 
song and chorus, "Wee M. Grannis; Happy Haidee, or Dream on To night, 


by Thos. Coates; We'll all Meet Again in the Morning, by Thos. Baker ; 
The Lass wi’ the Bonnie Black Ee’, by J. Waters. 


From G. P. Reed, 13 Tremont street, Boston. 

The Water Lily, a song, by Robert Franky; The Young Pianist’s First 
Waltz, by Geo. B. Ware ; Tone Blossoms, for the piano, by F. Spindler; 
The Return Gallop, for the piano, by F. R. Proeill; Barcarolle, for the 
piano, by Henri Roselleu ; Departed Days, for the piano, by L. Louis; Lori- 
mer Mazurka, for the piano, by H. S. Saroni; Bonnie Woman's Smile, a 
song, by P, S. Gilmore ; When at the Quiet Evening Hour, a song, by G. 
Verdi; The Vow, a song, by G. Donizetti; The Blue-Eyed Belle, a song, 
bv T. Brigham Bishop; The Mother’s Smile, a song, by Joseph Seiboth ; 
When her Radiant Smile Entrances, a song, by G. Verdi; ToSuch a Heart, 
by Donizetti; Dearest Spot of Earth to Me is Home, a song, by G. F. Root. 


From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington street, Boston. 

Irish Washerwoman, for the piano, by T. Bisselt; Dearest Spot of Earth 
to Me is Home, for the piano, by Chs, Grobe; Polaeca, for the piano, by H. 
Eckhardt ; Of what is the Oid Man Thinking? for the piano, by Osborne ; 
Buy a Broom, for the piano, by Chs, George; Is Love a Crime, for the 
piano, by J. Gaensbacher ; The Hymns My Mother Sung, a song, by West; 
‘Che Invitation, a song, by F. T. Barker; Father, Forgive Me, a song, by 
Wm. Martin; First Gift, a song, by T. Baker; Now the Swallows are Re- 
tiring, a song; Scene of Our Youth, a song, by Edward Barber. The mu- 
sician who cannot be gratified by these must be fastideous, 
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MARY WASHING THE SAVIOUR’S FEET. 


MARY WASHING THE SAVIOUR’S FEET. 
[See engraving ; also Matt. 26: 1—16; Mark 14: 1—11; John 12: 2-8] 


Jesus retired to Perea after the resurrection of Lazarus, a 
miracle which led many of the Jews to believe on him. But 
his growing popularity increased the hatred of the sceptical 
priests and Pharisees, who sought the death of Lazarus, in 
order to destroy the evidence of this mighty work, by enabling 
them to raise a false issue, and to show that he was still a 
tenant of the tomb. : 

After a season of seclusion, he with a few of his disciples 
journeys toward Jerusalem, according to the custom of the 
most devout, to spend a season in preparation for the Passover. 
Six days before that festival, he arrives at Bethany and enters 
triumphantly into Jerusalem, while the multitude spread their 
garments and garlands before him, and shout ‘* Hosanna in the 
highest.” He drives out of the temple.the market-men, over- 
turns the tables of the brokers, boldly meets and refutes his 
adversaries, teaches the people, heals the sick, and performs 
other mighty works. On the evening of these days, he retires 
from the crowded city to his suburban home at Bethany. 

Here we find him, at the close of the fourth day of that 
memorable week, in ‘‘ the house of Simon the leper,” elsewhere 
called ‘‘ the house of Martha and Mary.” ‘The table is spread 
for their evening repast; at one end of it sits the Saviour, in 
meekness and wisdom; at the other end is Lazarus, admiring 
his lovely sister. Martha serves, with characteristic solicitude, 
for the honor of her house and of her royal guest. Mary, filled 
with gratitude for the wonderful restoration of her brother to 
life, bows before her Lord, washes his feet with her tears, and 
wipes them with her hair. 

The washing of feet is still an act of friendship and hospi- 
tality in Oriental countries, commonly performed before the 
anointing of the beard and hair, the head and feet, by servants 
for their masters, by disciples for their Rabbi, and sometimes 
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at festivals by the host or hostess for their distinguished guests. 
Her gratitude, love, submission, joy and faith were evinced 
not so much by the service which she rendered, as by her 
mode of performing it. For water she substituted her tears; 
for a napkin, her hair; and for perfumes, an ointment most 
precious, made of spikenard, the nardus or nard plant, valued 
at forty dollars, and used principally in palaces and the courts 
of kings. By her side, on the marble floor, stands her box of 
alabaster, a species of marble, commonly white, with veins of 
varied and beautiful hues. Simon, a man venerable for age, 
wisdom and piety, stands with one arm resting on the table, and 
beholds the scene with admiration. The beloved disciple gazes 
inquiringly upon the countenance of his Master. Peter, the 
most ardent and impetuous of the apostles, looks on with sym- 
pathy and wonder. But the mean and mercenary traitor stands 
in the rear, carefully considering what personal advantage he 
can gain from the events that are passing before him. In his 
selfishness, he covets both the box and the ointment; and, when 
he sees the one opened and the other poured upon the Saviour’s 
head and feet, cries out, ‘‘ Why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence, and given to the poor?””? Mammonized 
aid miserable creature! Hast thou not stolen silver and gold 
enough from that bag? Has selfishness such dominion over 
thee that thou canst not see anything devoted to thy Lord, 
without a desire and an effort to convert it into money, to put it 
into the common treasury, and then to distribute a part among 
the poor, and to purloin the rest? No wonder thy Master 
rebukes thee. It is infinite forbearance that allows such a 
thief and traitor to live. - 
Turn from him to the most amiable and devoted of the 
sisters of Bethany. Hear her Saviour’s commendation of her: 
‘She hath wrought a good work upon me;” ‘against the 
day of my burial hath she kept this.” Whether that ointment 
was a gift, or the reward of her industry, she obtained it hon- 
estly, and had treasured it up, that she might show, by this 
symbolic service, her faith in her divine Redeemer, and her 
gratitude for his merciful interposition. What cared she for 
the edict of the Sanhedrim, requiring his discovery and appre- 
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hension? ‘The Master is come; and she yields herself to the 
reception of his instruction, to the honor of his person, and to 
the enjoyment of his presence. It was well that she did not 
understand the full import of his words, “against the day of 
my burial hath she kept this.” Their literal significance would 
have overpowered her. 

But her Benefactor understood them. He knew that Geth- 
semane and Calvary were before him. Around these his 
thoughts so clustered, that he viewed the events of the passing 
hour in relation to them. ‘The dead,” thought he, “are 
washed, wiped, anointed and embakned; and, in anticipation 
of my last hour, I have received from you, Mary, the conse- 
cration of death.” 

Still, hope sustained her and her household. Full well they 
knew that he who had burst the bands of death, and brought 
Lazarus from the cold precincts of the grave, could shield 
himself from Jewish rage, and vanquish the powers of dark- 
ness. When supper was ended, they retired to rest; but, 


while they slept securely, his enemies were plotting his de- 
struction. 


Morning dawns; the Saviour and his travelling companions 
depart for Jerusalem, and the sisters of Bethany watch his 
retiring footsteps till the Mount of Olives hides him from their 
view. Soon the report goes forth of his betrayal, apprehen- 
sion, denial and crucifixion. But his resurrection and ascen- 
sion follow in fulfilment of prophecy, and his Gospel spreads 
rapidly; and, in verification of his words, wheresoever it is 
preached in the whole world, there is this, which Mary did, 
told for a memorial of her. It has made her name immortal. 
Consider it, ye daughters of Zion. You may die; but the 
good you do will live after you; it can never perish. Labor 
on and labor ever in the cause of humanity and of Christ, for 
your reward is sure and great, both in this world and also in 
that which is to come. 
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THE FAMILY AT BETHANY. 
BY L. 


THErRs was no palace-hall 
Bedecked with Eastern pomp and pageantry; 
No lowly train attended at their call ; 
A simple lot was theirs, — those pure, meek-hearted three. 


They bore an humbl@ name, — 

They gleaned the harvest through the sunny hours ; 
Beside their cottage door, when evening came, 

They watched the daylight fade from orient flowers. 


And oft they sang old songs 

Cheerful and clear around the household hearth ; 
They sang of Israel in her day of wrongs, — 

Of Israel in her pride, the chosen of the earth. 


Once a bright stranger sought 
Beneath their lowly roof, for food and rest ; 
Nor fame, nor treasured gold that meek One brought, 
But heaven was in his eye, love reigned within his breast. 


The brother loved him well, 
And Martha strové to make his welcome meet, 
While Mary caught the melodies which fell 
From his mild lips, and, wondering, listened at his feet. 


And hither oft again 
The Saviour sought a refuge in his woe ; 
To soothe his grief, three kindly hearts were fain, — 
One home on earth gave love ; even that ’t is sweet to know. 


But sorrow came at last 
O’er that charmed circle — that dear household band ; 
A light, a presence from amidst them passed, 
While summer blooms and birds shed beauty o’er the land. 


Death his dim shadow laid 
On the fond brother’s darkly flashing eye: 
On him the gentle sisters long had stayed 
Their hopes ; but now he breathes nor word, nor wish, nor sigh. 
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And where was He whose love 
Might calm the tide of sorrow by its power? 

He came with grief-worn heart, that love to prove ;— 
Blest Saviour ! thou alone hast light for such an hour. 


They went his steps to meet, 
To seek the pity which he ne’er denied ; 
And weeping spake, while kneeling at his feet, 
** Master, hadst thou been here, our brother had not died.’? 


They led him to the place 
Which sacredly those hallowed relics kept ; 
Upon the Saviour’s brow the eye might trace 
The tenderness of love and grief. He bowed and wept. 


He wept beside the dead ; — 

(O, melting thought ! that God’s own Son did weep) ; — 
Then roused he that pale sleeper from his bed ; — 

Death, when that voice commands, his treasure cannot keep, 


Now is he still the friend 
Of those who seek his presence thus to greet, 
Remembering him where household voices blend, 
Breathing his name when cherished kindred gladly meet. 


Fond mother, speak of him 
With thy calm, gentle tones at hour of even ; 
When infant eyes with sleep’s soft spell grow dim, 
Then speak, and fill their slumbers with the dreams of heaven. 


By thine unceasing prayer, 

Bring down his presence like a brooding dove 
Beside thy hearth ; O, be it ever there, 

Filling confiding hearts with melody and love ! 


Should grief, which all must share, 
Upon thy heart its aching burden lay, 
To soothe thy spirit’s woe shall be his care, 
His wing shall cover thee and shadow all thy way. 
Congregational Journal. 


Ir there be one that o’er thy dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watched through sickness by thy bed, 
Call this a kindred heart. Mrs. Hemans. 
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LOVE OF HOME 
BY REV. LEWIS SABIN. 


Tue love of home is an important element of character. It 
is not an element of weakness and imbecility, but a fruitful 
source of magnanimity and moral virtue. Next to religious 
affections, it supplies the most powerful impulses to patriotism, 
industry, honesty, purity, enterprise, and a noble philanthropy. 
The strongest appeal to the old Roman patriotism was couched 
in the watchword, “ Pro aris et focis,”— for your altars and 
hearths. The peril of their homes sent a stirring appeal to 
their valiant hearts. 

But the sympathies of a Roman household were few and 
weak compared with those which have been nurtured and 
refined under Christian influences. Among the Swiss so strong 
is the attachment to home, that a Swiss regiment, in foreign 
service, is said to have been rendered wholly ynfit for duty by 
accidentally hearing a favorite song of their country. Much 
of this feeling is said to be found in the people of Scotland, 
who have been trained up under the stern discipline of the 
descendants of the Covenanters, and amidst the enchanting 
scenery of that country. 

There are few countries, where the mass of the people have 
cherished the endearments of home with a stronger affection 
than that of the descendants of the Puritans in New England 
In our clime of chilling winds and frosts we have been forced 
in a measure to seek our choicest pleasures and recreations at 
the domestic hearth. The serene and sunny skies of a more 
southern climate invite the people more abroad, to recreate 
themselves in the fields and open air. But our bleak hills and 
driving storms have made us love the fireside, the summer- 
garden, and the friendly visit. This has operated to narrow 
down the familiar circle, and to restrict the social relations 
within a limited range; but it has strengthened the attach- 
ments which bind the members of the family together, and to 
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their common home. ‘They have felt that in each other’s 
smiles and welfare they had something to live for. They 
have felt that they had a character to maintain for the sake 
of those athome. ‘They have had a commanding motive to 
be industrious, honest, enterprising, generous, pure, patriotic, 
benevolent. ‘The man who, as the hard toil of the day is 
ended, sits down at the domestic hearth, there to seek comfort 
and freedom from care; there, in the relations in which nature 
has placed him,— the husband, the father, the man,— while 
he listens to his infant’s prattle, and his little boy cons over 
his lesson for to-morrow, and the mother of his children, serene 
and cheerful, shares in every care, he finds strong impulses, 
moving his brave hé&rt to all goodness. His fireside interests 
must be cherished and protected. And these home sympa- 
thies in time extend to a wider circle, and expand into all the 
charities of life. Here we find the source of much of the true 
patriotism and refined and virtuous sensibility, that adorn the 
best portion of society. 


The home feeling must be cultivated. Should any doubt 
the need of this cultivation and encouragement, to prevent the 
feeling from decay, a brief observation will dissipate the 
doubt. 


We are becoming a people of migrations. Our fathers came 
to this country as emigrants, and the stream thus set feebly in 
motion two hundred and thirty-five years ago, now carries 
with it annually a nation of people. The whole world is on 
the move. Influences have sprung into existence, in recent 
times, which operate to unsettle old inhabitants of the Eastern 
States, and in many ways to break up home attachments. 
Forty years ago, people began to move from Massachusetts to 
New York, then to Ohio, then to Illinois, then to Iowa, and 
then to Kanzas and California. There is a spirit of unrest 
everywhere operating. 

The people, who claim to live at home, cannot resist the 
invitation of railroads and cheap fages to go everywhere, and 
see everything. Multitudes are half their time abroad. There 
is an unsettled state of things, unfavorable to the development 
of the higher and purer qualities of our nature. ‘There are 
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novelties to call us away from home; changes, too, crowded 
into every year, changes of habit and custom, changes of oper- 
ation, changes of communication, and changes of structure. 
These things, some of them, are well enough in their way, and 
may be productive of benefits. But who does not see that they 
are attended with particular evils? One of these is, the dying 
out of the home feeling. This feeling does not live and flourish 
on the move. Like the things by which it lives, and to which 
its affections are fastened, it demands time for growth, in order 
to become rooted, and to entwine its tendrils around the local- 
ities and objects of home. 

It is common at present for young men to think more of 
making money, and gaining distinction arf office, than of any- 
thing else. It would be wiser if they would make it their 
object first to have a homestead, where they may feel settled 
in the world, and where the home-endearments may grow and 
bind them and their children to the spot. It will make the 
young man more of a man, and a better citizen. A distin- 
guished secretary of one of the departments of the general 
government, four or five years ago, is said to have given the 
following counsel to a young man, who applied to him for a 
clerkship in his department. Thrice refused, he still perse- 
vered, and the secretary, interested in his determined spirit, 
said to him, ‘‘ My young friend, go and buy a piece of land, 
put up a house upon it, and go to work. Keep your con- 
science clear, and live like a freeman,— your own master, 
with no one to give you orders, and without dependence on 
anybody. Do that, and you will become honored, respected, 
influential and rich. But accept a clerkship here, and you 
sink at once all independence. I may give you a place to-day, 
and I can put you out to-morrow; and there is another man, 
over at the White House, who can put me out; and the people 
by and by can put him out; and so we go. But if you own 
an acre of land, it is your kingdom; and your house is your 
castle; you are a sovereign, and you will feel it in every throb- 
bing of your pulse, and every day of your life would assure 
me of your thanks for having thus advised you.” This was 
good advice. Every young man should seek to have a home- 
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stead and a home. He will have more self-respect, more thrift, 
more public spirit, because he loves his home. 

‘Love is a strong plant,” it has been said; “it will over- 
grow everything else; but its rdots do not love new soils.” 

This is true of the love of home. » The tendrils it throws out 
fasten by growth; and, if ruptured, will not mend themselves, 
nor be mended by tying. It is the old orchard, and the old 
garden, and the old pear-tree, and the o/d garret, it may be, 
that we think of, as dear to our childhood. The new may 
more in fashion, and. filled with a better furniture, but we d 
not desire it, for the old is better. 

The home affection depends on a variety of things for its 
full development and strength. One of these is permanence of 
place; another is the multiplication of things about us which 
we naturally love ; another is a virtuous and intelligent family. 
Of the first of these I have already spoken. 

The second tends to secure the first, for no man desires to 
get away from the things to which his affections are fastened. 
And what should a man best love on earth, after his God and 
those whom God has given him in kindred and friendship, if 
not his home ? 

There is a material comeliness and order, which encourages 
and strengthens the home feeling. 

I might speak here of the influence of architectural taste in 
the style of the building and appurtenances, as conducive to 
strength of home attachments and the refinement of the mind. 

But I pass to speak of horticulture as important for strength- 
ening the home feeling. 

It is pleasing to see of late a growing attention among us to 
the cultivation of fruits and flowers. It requires not a great 
amount of labor and expense to set out shade-trees about the 
house, and to supply the garden-plot with choice varieties of 
apples, pears, plums, grapes, and other kinds of fruit, inter- 
spersed with varieties of floral beauty. Not many can afford 
the expense and time to lay out a garden with gravelled walks, 
and hedges of box and hawthorn, and artificial fountains. It 
would be extravagant. But most people might multiply the 
objects of simple beauty and utility around them, without any 
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extravagant expenditure. Their dwellings, large or small, 
might look out from amid green trees, and smile with embow- 
ering roses and honeysuckles, where the garden should ofler 
all the summer its blended fruits and flowers, as if scattered 
from a hand moved by a heart full of love. “’The man who 
loves his garden and the types of loveliness which grow there ; 
the things which his own hands have planted and tended, and 
over which his own eyes have watched against autumn blight, 

d winter frost, and insect foes, will love his home the better 
a it.’ His children will catch the home feeling from him. 
He loves his home more, because he loves the walks which 
his feet have long been accustomed to tread by morning, and 
evening, and moonlight; whose every bend and unevenness 
he knows in the darkness as well as in the daylight; paths to 
which his own feet not only, but those of his best and early 
friend, are familiar; along which little feet have pattered,— 
some of them now may be treading the walks of the upper 
Paradise. 

There are certain indices or correspondences of character in 
every individual, If you know what a man is in one respect, 
you may infer what he is in many others, since personal traits 
always go in families or groups, and the family likeness, with- 
in certain limits, will never lead you astray. The love of a 
garden, a taste for flowers, indicates home attachments, and at 
the same time conduces to virtue and intelligence. ‘‘ Coarse 
people” may be skilful florists; but, if they are coarse, they 
may be virtuous, and are likely to be more intelligent and 
refined than others in like condition, and with like advan- 
tages. 

It is a recommendation of horticulture that it furnishes 
employment for leisure hours. Many have little fondness for 
reading, and they feel a woful want of employment during 
leisure time. It has been said that in this country our amuse- 
ments are politics, smoking tobacco, and drinking alcoholic 
liquors. ‘There is too much truth in the remark. Simple and 
innocent pleasures have too little charm for many. ‘ Young 
men often fall into vice because they do not know what else to 
do.” They wander about as if they had no home, spending 
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their leisure time in the streets, or at the street corners, or in 
the public resorts where the men who are destitute or despisers 
of home do congregate. ‘The habit of cultivating a garden or 
playing a flute has saved many a young man from the paths 
of the destroyer. 

Some stern, calculating utilitarian may ask, ‘‘ What is the 
use of flowers?”’ ‘The answer is, They afford us an innocent 
pleasure. They are instruments of refinement and happiness. 
They are made to engage our attention, and to interest us. 
They catch the eye of infancy. Children, bounding through 
the garden, know their use as well as the bee knows that of 
honey. ‘‘O, the beautiful flowers!” they exclaim, rushing to 
them as naturally as water to a channel. Flowers have a 
language which the heart understands. Childhood, in its sim- 
plicity, gathers clover blossoms and dandelions all the summer 
morning, and lays them in the mother’s lap, or on the teacher’s 
table, as symbols of affection. Youth and beauty twine their 
floral wreaths, and bind their bouquets, as recognized messen- 
gers of love. Ripened life and worn age pause before them 
with a fresh pleasure and busy memories of times when life 
budded and blossomed, and are reminded of the bloom of celes- 
tial fields, and a rejuvenescence, of which these are the em- 
blems. This happy influence of floral beauty and order upon 
the sensibilities and character is in perfect accordance with 
the well ascertained laws of esthetics. From the first to the 
last of life, flowers speak to the heart. Death, the coffin, and 
the grave, welcome them; and, by their mute signals, utter les- 
sons on the vanity of human life, and at the same time throw 
back a parting smile on the living, as if already catching a 
glimpse of the coming immortality. 

We should, as much as possible, blend beauty with utility 
in everything about home, to make it lovely; not costly, per- 
haps, certainly not beyond one’s means, but simple, pleasant, 
attractive. The Former of our bodies and Father of our 
spirits has encouraged a love of the beautiful by his own 
works, by garnishing the heavens as he has done, by his inim- 
itable coloring of the flowers, by his giving to the birds their 
splendid plumage and enchanting song, and by the innumerable 
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forms of beauty and sublimity throughout all his works. He 
gives us fruit for satisfying our wants ; he gives us also flowers, 
satisfying the sentiment of our nature. And the fruit never 
comes without the blossom. ‘The seeds of all things lie 
wrapped beneath the folds of beauty.” The blossom tells us 
that the fruit is coming, but the beauty of that blossom is not 
necessary for that use. It has a use of its own, in the very 
exhibition of its beauty. 

Expense, within due limits, is not to be disapproved in 
providing for material beauty and comeliness around home. 
The pattern of the Tabernacle and the Temple of Israel, with 
the furniture of gold, of blue, purple and fine linen, was pre- 
scribed by God himself, thus showing that the impressions of 
taste should be made subsidiary to moral effect. 

In addition to material comeliness and taste, another means 
of promoting the love of home is infellectual culture in the 
family. The home feeling does not depend on profound attain- 
ments in science and literature; but it demands at least a 
moderate and respectable degree of intelligence in the family. 

There should be a good supply of useful books and: publica- 
tions, which should be reckoned as one of the necessaries of 
the family. A taste for instructive reading may be, and should 
be, cultivated in children; and when it is formed it will be to 
them a charm which will attach their affections to home, and 
be a safeguard against the temptations of vice to which many 
of the young fall a prey. Reading in the family supplies mat- 
ter for profitable conversation. It leads to an agreeable inter- 
change of thought in the mutual communication of what has 
been read, and the discussion of important subjects and events. 
Besides, the young should be encouraged to cultivate their 
minds at home, and to pursue their studies there. They can 
often learn as much at home, in the long winter evenings, as 
they can in the school-room. They are too apt to think that 
education is only to be looked for in the school. But home is 
the place where education is to be carried on, more than the 
school-room. If the father can assist them in their studies, it 
is well. But if they can have little assistance at home, it will 
do them good to conquer difficulties by their own application. 
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The youth of promise is he who concentrates his mind on dif- 
ficult points in his lessons, and is resolved to conquer,— to 
think out the problem, and be a victor. Such a scholar will 
find pleasure in his studies. His mind will acquire self-reli- 
ance, vigor and strength. 

It is thinking which gives power to think well. There are 
many youth who never think of home as a place to pursue 
study. At school they ask for help, whenever they come to 
anything which they suppose to be difficult. They resort to 
the teacher, or solicit his permission to go to some older scholar, 
for assistance. They get over a difficulty in this way, only to 
get into another. They understand for the moment what is 
told them, but it does them little good. The mind does not 
expand, and grow strong and active. It is very different with 
the scholar who is willing to tax his own powers to the utmost 
before he seeks help to get over difficulties. He not only studies 
at school, but you may see him at home with his books, work- 
ing his way, through the hard questions and difficult problems, 
with patient thought. You anticipate for him success in 
future life. This habit of thinking closely imparts force and 
power to the mind; it gives breadth and extent to the intel- 
lect, and fits the individual for discharging the practical duties 
of life. 

Many.people feel that they have not leisure for mental cul- 
ture; they suppose that it is necessary to be a professional 
man, in order to have time to indulge in reading. This isa 
mistaken view. I believe the mechanic, the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the laborer, have quite as much leisure as the average 

‘of men in the learned professions can command. There are 
some men, who are busily engaged in these different callings 
of active life, whose minds are well stored with various useful 
knowledge, acquired from books and periodicals. It is sur- 
prising how much may be effected, even under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, for the improvement of the mind, by a 
person resolutely bent on the acquisition of knowledge. 

The cultivation of the mind imparts a charm to home en- 
dearments, and should be regarded in every Christian family 
as secondary in importance only to that of the heart. It 
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imparts dignity and interest to the social circle. Mind enlarges 
mind ; language becomes ardent and instinct with thought, and 
the conversation of the domestic circle becomes chaste and cul- 
tivated, delightful and improving. 

The most important means of rendering home attractive and 
lovely is to have it pervaded with the pure spirit of religion 
Whatever attention is bestowed on mental culture in the fam- 
ily,— whatever care is given to household order and external 
comeliness,—the cultivation of the moral and religious affections 
holds the highest rank among the means of strengthening the 
love of home. For this purpose, other books are important; 
but the Bible is the best book for the family. 

Tree, shrub and flower, prodigal of verdure, and sweets, and 
beauty, and fragrance, are useful ; — they connect themselves 
with pleasant histories of the home and the heart. Plant the 
honeysuckle and prairie rose by your window. But far bet- 
ter is “‘ the Rose of Sharon”’ in your home,— the spirit of Christ 
and devotion to his will. 

In former days, the religious element entered largely into 
the system of home culture, and it did as much as anything to 
impart a charm to the spot, which the children, wherever they 
wandered, never forgot. 

The simple and patriarchal manners of our Puritan fathers, 
which they carried out in their families, were calculated to 
make deep impressions upon their children, and to fasten their 
most endeared associations around their early home. In after 
years, they would go far at any time just to look upon the 
dear, dear spot, imprinted on the heart. Fondly the returning 
visitant remembers the old mansion, the old well, the apple- 
tree, the meadow, the pasture, the great rock, the cold spring, 
the lilacs and the rose-bushes,— scenes in which he once 
sported so freely, and which he loved so well. But there is 
nothing which he recalls with so fond and vivid remembrance 
as the moral and religious training to which he was subjected. 
There was the Sabbath lesson in the Catechism,— it must be 
learned and recited. The tokens of reverence for the aged 
and for superiors were enjoined, and the injunction must be 
obeyed. ‘The patriarchal father, how he used to take down 
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the old family Bible from the shelf, and after reading a portion 
of it, commend the family to the great Shepherd of Israel ! 
The mother, too, always watchful and loving, was the soul, 
the presiding genius of the whole; her heart, her counsels, her 
smiles, her-ever ready sympathies were the light of home, to 
be remembered while any earthly memories last. 

It would be well for us if more of this moral and religious 
culture of former days had been retained, and cMildren were 
more generally trained now, as then, to habits of subordina- 
tion, obedience and moral virtue. Honor thy father and thy 
mother. 

Our view of the means, promoting home attachments, would: 
be incomplete, were I to conclude without indicating more dis- 
tinctly the province of woman in making home lovely and 
happy. Home is the sphere of woman,— the place of her best 
and most powerful influence,— the scene where her brightest 
gems appear, and her fairest laurels are won. 

Some are called to teach, and are honored in the calling. If 
some women choose to practise medicine, or to enter the count- 
ing-house and engage in trade, or to labor as itinerant lecturers 
and public speakers, I would have no controversy with them. 
There is reason for demanding a wider range of employments 
and better remuneration for women who are dependent on their 
earnings for support. But it is not in the public arena that 
their best honors are gathered. It is in the homes of Christian 
society that woman has exerted her most illustrious and abid- 
ing influence. In the home economy it is her province to 
preside ; to conduct the affairs of the house with order, neat- 
ness and system, and to diffuse the cheerfulness of her loving 
and gentle spirit through all its changing scenes. Man goes 
abroad to labor and conflict; the farm and workshop are to 
bear the marks of order and thrift from his hard hand; he 
mingles jn stormy debates and political strifes; he tends the 
fires of the engine, and guides the helm of commerce. Woman 
meets him as as he returns to his door, and there her empire 
appears; her care instates order; her presence is dignity; her 
love cements the members of the ‘household, and they “ rise up 


and call her blessed.” Take away the wife and mother from 
5 
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the home, and what a disruption of the family takes place! 
When the mother dies, the home is changed. Its light is 
extinguished. She who was there,—the virtuous woman,—— 
always there, a “keeper at home,” “having her children in 
subjection with all gravity,” ‘looking well to the ways of her 
household,’”’ has gone to her rest, and that home will never be 
what it was. 

The heatt of woman, refined, intelligent, pure, pious, gentle, 
affectionate, sensitive, is the central attraction of home, mak- 
ing it lovely and pleasant as gardens by the river’s side. 
* Strength and honor are her clothing ; and she shall rejoice in 
the time to come. Giive her the fruit of her hands, and let her 
works praise her in the gates.” 


HOME. 


Scenes of my birth, and careless childhood hours ! 
Ye smiling hills, and spacious fertile vales ! 
Where oft I wandered, plucking vernal flowers, 
And revelled in the odor-breathing gales ; 
Should fickle fate, with talismanic wand, 
Bear me afar where either India glows, 
Or fix my dwelling on the polar land, 

Where nature wears her ever-during snows ; 
Still shall your charms my fondest themes adorn, 
When placid evening paints the western sky, 

And when Hyperion wakes the blushing morn, 
To rear his gorgeous sapphire throne on high. 
For to the guiltless heart, where’er we roam, 
No scenes delight us like our much loved home. 
R. Hillhouse. 


4 
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KIND HUSBAND. 
BY MARY MONTAGUE. 


‘Wuart is the matter?” said Mrs. Robbins, when she was 
waked by hearing some one move about in the little parlor 
which adjoined the bedroom in which she slept. 

‘‘T am getting up, Helen,” was the reply. 

“ Why, can it be that itis morning? It seems as if I had 
but just gone to sleep,’”’ said Helen. 

“Tt is early; not quite four o’clock. I have laid out some 
extra work to do, and shall go to the shop a couple of hours 
before breakfast. I saw Dr. Bigelow yesterday; he said I 
must be careful of you through the warm weather, and that 
porter would be good for you while you are so weak; so I 
shall do overwork enough to pay for all you will drink.” 

‘‘T would do no such thing; you have as much on your 
hands as you can get along with, now. I shall gain strength 
fast, as soon as the weather is cooler.” 

‘‘ But I do not like to wait so long before you can be about; 
so you must make no more objections. You know we hus- 
bands do not like to be dictated to. I shall come home at six 
o'clock to get my breakfast and dress Katy. In the mean time 
you must shut your eyes, take another nap, and see what a 
pleasant dream you can have about your husband. Now, be 
very careful not to disturb that little bit of a Helen who is 
snugging so close to her mother.” 

So said Charles Robbins, as, with the pleasant expression on 
his face of a light and happy heart, he went forth to commence 
the labors of another long day. 

Just as the village clock struck seven, Mrs. Robbins waked 
again, and saw her kind husband, who, as he bent over her, said, 

“T thought I should have to go back to the shop without 
saying ‘Good-morning’ to you, Helen!” 

“Have you had,your breakfast?” she inquired, with 
surprise, 
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“Yes, indeed; the Astor House could not have furnished a 
better.” 

“What did you find that was so nice? Perhaps I shall 
want some when I get up. Was it as good as the fish you 
cooked once?” said Helen, smiling. 

“O, yes; a great deal better; but I ate it all, and it would 
not have done for you if I had not; but don’t you know the 
best make mistakes sometimes? So, you must not laugh at 
me. Yes, you may laugh, too; but do not get discouraged 
and cry. I cannot stand that.” 

The mistake alluded to was of quite a ludicrous character. 
The day previous to that on which it occurred, Mrs. Robbins, 
in anticipation of their breakfast, which was to be a fried cod, 
had sifted some Indian meal and placed it in a bowl in the 
pantry, that the fish might be dipped into it before it was 
cooked. Near the bowl was another, which contained brown 
sugar. As Mrs. Robbins had been kept awake through the 
night, her husband prepared his own breakfast, just as he had 
often done. Hearing only general directions, he unfortunately 
took the bow] of sugar instead of the meal, and wondered why 
the nice crust did not form upon the fish, as it always did 
when his wife cooked it in precisely the same manner; nor did 
he understand, until he began to eat it. 

He enjoyed the joke, of which Helen reminded him occasion- 
ally, because he saw it kindled a smile on her pale face, such 
as he loved to see. 

‘Where is Katy? Are you going to take her with you?” 
inquired Mrs. Robbins. :, 

“Here I am, mamma,” said the little darling, who was 
standing by the side of her mother’s bed, with her sun-bonnet 
on, all ready to go with her father. 

‘ Have n’t you a kiss for mother and little sister?” 

Katy was raised up by her father, to leave the kisses and 
take a peep at her baby sister; love for whom already filled 
her heart. 

‘Why, Charles, her hair has not been combed,” said Mrs. 
Robbins, as she saw the long frizzled cugls. 

“It is no matter; the neighbors all know you are sick; 


Pl 
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perhaps at noon you will feel able to do it. I do not like to 
ask any one to undertake it, they make such work in trying 
to curl it,”’ replied Mr. Robbins. 

Katy was sitting on the side of the bed, looking most earnestly 
at the baby, as these remarks passed between her parents. 

As her father was taking her down, she said, 

“*T want to see her little feet every time.” 

So the tiny feet were uncovered, and, “‘ Arn’t she precious ?”’ 
expressed her childish joy in a tone of voice as of a miniature 
mother. 

“Po you not think God was very kind to send you this 
dear sister, whom we all love so much? You must be a very 
good little girl, and then you can teach her to be good when 
she is older,’’ said her mother. ‘ 

“T think so; I will teach her, ‘ Now I lay me,’ when she 
talks, and the letters on my blocks, too,”” was the reply. 

‘“‘ Now father will take you down, and I want you to play 
about and not trouble him, because he is very kind to let you 
go with him.” 

‘“ Helen, I have carried the milk down cellar, excepting what 
I left in the pantry, with the baked apples, for your breakfast. 
[ shall stop at Aunt Walker’s and ask the old lady if she ce 
Betsey can come up for an hour or two, to dress the baby and 
fix you up a little. At noon I will bring you some porter, as 
the store was not open when I came home to breakfast. Now, 
' promise you will not try to work about at all when you get 
up, because I can do all that needs to be done this evening.” 

** Yes, 1 will promise, you are so kind,” was all that Helen 
could say. 

The world around, society at large, accounted the family, 
who occupied only half of that little brown house, as poor ; 
but did they estimate rightly? What is poverty? What is 
wealth ? 

Mr. Robbins returned at twelve o’clock with little Katy, who 
begged to be allowed to carry the bottle of porter to her mother, 
because she wanted so much to have her get well. 

Then he prepared his own dinner, and made a nice cup of 
tea which he carried to his wife, with some blanc-mange. 
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‘* Where did you get this blanc-mange?”’ asked Helen. 

‘Sure enough, where did I get it? Why, after Mrs. Walker 
went home, and told Betsey how bad your mouth was, nothing 
would do but that Betsey would go to the store, get some moss, 
and make this, and when I came by she gave it to me.” 

‘‘ How very kind people are to me! I should not think they 
would be so.” 

‘“‘ Betsey said she had not forgotten some things you had 
done for her. Perhaps that was the reason.” 

“T do not want pay for doing a neighborly kindness,’’ said 
Mrs. Robbins, with a good deal of emphasis. 

‘No, I know you do not; but the Bible says, ‘A man that 
has friends must show himself friendly ;’ it teaches, too, that 
a spirit of kindness ‘shown toward others awakens a similar 
spirit. That is all.” 

After Mr. Robbins had partaken of his simple meal, in com- 
pany with Katy, the dishes were placed in a pan of cold water 
with those which were used in the morning, Katy was washed, 
umlressed, and laid on the lounge, to take her long afternoon 
nap, whilst he went forth again to finish the shop labors of the 
day. 

Mrs. Benton, who lived in the next house, ran in, after she had 
taken her own early tea, to see how Mrs. Robbins was getting 
along, and made a fire; so that when Charles returned weary 
to his supper, he was glad to find his tea steeped and plenty, 
of hot water for the dishes. 

‘* How are you feeling to-night, Helen? And how does 
baby do?” were the pleasant inquiries of her husband. 

“T think we are doing well. Mrs. Stanwood and Mrs. Bai- 
ley have been here. Mrs. Stanwood says I can have more of 
these sweet apples if you will get them; and Mrs. Bailey 
brought me an apple-pie. I think I shall have to give it to 
you. It is made of early apples, and I want you to eat it. It 
will do just as well, if we are one.” 

“Helen, I do think it seems nice to be sick among such 
kind people. In the city one might die and the people at the 
next door know nothing of it. I should not like to be sick in 
New York, should you?” 
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‘“‘T do not like to be sick anywhere,” said Helen. 

‘No, I suppose not; but still I think there is a choice in 
places,”’ rejoined her husband. 

The clouds seldom gathered so dark around Charles Robbins 
that no ray of the sun pierced their gloom. When the hour of 
summer-twilight drew on, the dishes for all day had been washed, 
and scattering things were in their places. These were not 
done from a sense of duty aLong, but because he loved to lighten 
the cares of his wife, and smooth the rugged path she was 
travelling with him. 

Since another little one had found shelter and welcome in 
their home, Mr. Robbins had called Katy his own, while the 
youngest was called “‘ mother’s baby,” because she necessarily 
engrossed so much maternal care. 

Now, he said to her, ‘‘ How would my little daughter like to 
have papa take her up in his lap, and rock her to sleep, while 
he is singing ?”’ 

“ Pretty well, I should,” said the delighted child, who had 
learned she must not expect such attentions, yet was very 
happy in receiving them. 

‘Get your night-dress first,” said her father; and while he 
sang a pleasant lullaby, the child sank peacefully to sleep, and 
was laid upon her mother’s bed. 

Mrs. Robbins was weak and weary; she loved her husband 
as he deserved, and it grieved her to see him toiling early and 
late, day after day, with no better prospects of relief. If she 
regained her own health, there were reasons why he might not 
relax his exertions; and was it strange that when he reéntered 
the parlor he found her trying to keep back the tears which 
would come? 

‘* Why, Helen, what is the matter now? I thought you 
said you felt better,” he added, with surprise. 

“T am better; but I feel badly. I am nothing but a drag 
upon you, all the time. You can never get ahead at this rate. 
I wish I was well and strong as other women are.” 

** 1 do not know any well strong woman I should be willing 
to change you for,”’ interrupted her husband. 

“Just think of Harry Wells, who was married the same 
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week we were, and see what a beautiful place he has, while 
we are worse than nothing,” said Helen, from a full heart. 

“O, no, my dear wife, you forget; we have each other; 
besides two dear little girls here, and one in heaven. ‘That is 
more than Wells can say. When you feel badly again, ask 
yourself where Nellie is.”’ 

‘J know she is in heaven, for she belonged there when she 
was here. What a pity her husband did not appreciate her 
better!’ said Helen. 

“T think Wells must have placed a high value upon her; 
for, while he was gone to California, she earned the four 
hundred dollars which were paid down when they bought that 
cottage, and the rest remains on a mortgage now; and, what is 
more, is likely to for some time to come. I think many a man 
values his wife, just as he does his horse, by the amount of 
labor she can perform, or the money she brings him in. ‘The 
idea of sitting down together, and reading, or conversing in 
such a way as to promote each other’s mental, moral, or spirit- 
ual improvement, seems never to have even entered their 
minds. I have not the least doubt, that, if such were told that 
the responsibilities of this life should be met in a better manner 
by those who sustain the relation of husbands and wives, and 
a better preparation made for heaven, they would ridicule the 
idea. But I believe it, for all that; mutual! helpers we are, or 
ought to be; and if you and the children are spared, only to 
encourage me, I will never complain of hard times, or short 
fare. I only wish I could help you more thanI can. Some- 
times I think I will get some one to come and stay here, so that 
you need have no care.” 

“It would not relieve me from care; it might lighten your 
domestic duties. Now, tell me, if the men in the shop do not 
laugh at you for doing so much for me and the children.” 

“Certainly they do; but do you suppose I care for it? 
Occasionally I give them a lecture on the treatment of wives, 
such as, I think, the Bible requires. So, you see, we are about 
even.” 

‘‘Q, [ wish I could do something besides .sit here and fold 
my hands, while you are working so hard!” 
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‘Hush, wife; if J do not complain, you must not forme. It 
is you who suffer. I felt bad when you were so feeble that 
you had to wean Helen; but the trial is all over, and you both 
are doing well now. I hope the children will live to pay you 
for all you have done for them. You must not talk any more 
to-night; Iam afraid you will not sleep, as it is, I have preached 
such a long sermon. I will bring out the cot-bed, and make 
it up here, for Katy and I; after I have put her in it I will 
make your bed over again. ‘Then, when you have gone to bed, 
I will read to you a little while. You know you always feel 
better after hearing the Bible read.” 

But not for the comfort and consolation of his wife alone did 
Charles Robbins peruse the word of God; for, in that quiet 
hour, in that happy home, did the spirit of all grace descend, 
the petty trials of this life were changed to its choicest bless- 
ings, and the words of prayer uttered by that sick-bed became 
the language of a heart filled with praise. 


HUSBANDS. 
BY WILKINS. 


Know then, 
As women owe a duty — so do men. 
Men must be like the branch and bark to trees, 
Which doth defend them from tempestuous rage ; 
Clothe them in winter, tender them in age, 
Or as ewes’ love unto their eanlings lives ; 
Such should be husbands’ custom to their wives. 
If it appears to them that they ’ve strayed amiss, 
They only must reyuke them with a kiss ; 
Or cluck them as hens’ chickens, with kind call, 
Cover them under their wing, and pardon all. 
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THE ‘CRACKED PLATE 


BY REV. H. HUMPHREY, D. D. 


‘“‘ MA, my plate is cracked,” said a bright, little boy, of six 
or seven summers, pushing it from him, and just spoiling his 
sunny face. Without saying a word, his doting mother gave 
him hers in exchange. Examining the plate afterwards, I 
found there was a small crack in the edge of it; so very small 
that I am quite sure it would have escaped my notice, had it 
been placed before my seat a hundred times at the table. 

Now, that mother was an educated and sensible woman, 
and, in some respects, she managed her children very well. 
But did she know what she was dding when she yielded to 
the childish whim of her darling boy? I am sure she did not. 
Had she reflected for a moment, she must have seen that such 
indulgences, carried out, were directly calculated to spoil the 
child, by making him dissatisfied with everything that might 
not happen to be just so at the table, or anywhere else. 

I am afraid there are a good many estimable mothers who 
might learn a profitable lesson from ¢his cracked plate. 'There 
are no demands which children will not learn to make if they 
are indulged in all their capricious notions. No matter whether 
it is a “cracked plate,’ or a cold pancake, or a little poorer 
fork than the mother happens to have, or some dish that is 
not quite so well cooked as common, that makes the trouble 
and pouting. If the mother indulges the child by yielding 
once, she can scarcely refuse to do it again and again. He 
will become more and more dainty and capricious, till she will 
have no peace. Nothing will satisfy. He will be forever teas- 
ing and grumbling about something. ‘I don’t love this, and I 
don’t love that.” And so he must be ‘‘humored to death.” 

There is a more excellent way, which is not only infinitely 
better for the child, but saves the mother a great deal of trouble. 
If, when the little urchin pushed away the cracked plate, and 
scowled up his face, his mother had sent him away, and 
made him go without his breakfast, he would have been glad 
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to get it, with something on it, by dinner time. Such fretting 
and teasing is exceedingly annoying to many fond mothers, 
and there is no need of it in the world. It is their own fault. 
Any child can be cured with very little trouble; or, as “ pre- 
vention is always better than cure,” any boy can be so trained 
from the first as not to know whether his plate is cracked or 
not, provided it has something on it to satisfy his hunger. 
And, being early taught to deny himself in little things at the 
table, and trusting to his mother’s better judgment, will be a 
great advantage to him in after life. Let him be accustomed 
to eat what “‘is set before him, asking no questions,” and it 
will grow into a habit, greatly ministering through life to his 
health and comfort. Any boy that is allowed to change his 
plate because it happens to be cracked, and to complain that 
he don’t like this, and he don’t like that, and to have a little 
nicer plate to pamper his capricious appetite, will have good 
reason, when he becomes a man, to complain of the early over- 
indulgence of his fond mother, and to wish that, when he com- 
plained and grew moody because everything was not just so at 
the table, instead of changing the cracked plate, she had sent 
for the birch, or put him upon short allowance, till he would 
relish such things as other boys eat, and are glad to get them. 
Children who are commonly too much indulged in their 
food will, sometimes, when crossed a little, go off to bed in a 
pet without their supper, to punish their mothers for denying 
them what they ask for. In this sort of resentment or retalia- 
tion they should by all means be indulged, till they find out 
that they punish themselves more than anybody else. 
*I know it is sometimes difficult to decide how far to indulge 
young children in the kind and qualities of their daily food. 
They should not be required to eat anything to which they evi- 
dently have a decided natural aversion. But mothers should 
take care how, by pampering the appetite of the child, they 
create an aversion to any kind of nutritive food which is 
adapted to an unvitiated appetite, and to make him strong 
and healthy. But there can be no room to hesitate when a 
. boy can’t eat his dinner upon a cracked plate, or when he 
demands any similar indulgence. 
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WHY SHOULD FAMILY RELIGION BE REVIVED? 
BY REV. W. GALE. 


Parr II. 


Ir greatly promotes domestic happiness. No one who has 
carefully examined the subject can doubt this. In proportion 
as the members of a family are truly pious, there will be order, 
and a prompt discharge of all the relative as well as devotional 
duties. This will secure a corresponding amount of mutual 
happiness. ‘Truly Christian parents have no greater joy than 
to see their children walking in the truth; and every pious and 
affectionate child must experience a corresponding pleasure in 
the assurance that his parents are the sincere and devoted 
friends of Christ. And not only so, but religion, if it be genu- 
ine, will exclude from the family, as from larger communities, 
the demon of discord, lead to the suppression of the evil pas- 
sions and selfish desires; refine, elevate, and strengthen, the 
natural affections; introduce new subjects of thought and con- 
versation; awaken new hopes; and, in various ways, draw 
into closer and more endeared union those who, in the absence 
of religion, would be bound together only by natural ties and 
common interests. 

When parents and children can look upon each other as the 
disciples of Christ and the heirs of heaven, of what pleasing 
emotions are they the subjects! What bright anticipations age 
they permitted to entertain of the future! How delightful 
must be their seasons of morning and evening devotion! How 
well are they prepared for the duties, trials, and changes, of 
each successive day! How little have they to fear from the 
approach of death! How precious to them must be the hope, 
that, after death, they shall all meet in their heavenly Father’s 
house, no more to die, no more to suffer, no more to separate ! 

Again, family religion is closely connected with the welfare 
of the church, and of society at large. We have already noticed 
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the maxim, “Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Observation, as 
well as Scripture, assures us that what parents are in moral 
character and social habits, their children are likely to be; and 
that what children are in the family, they will generally be in 
all the pursuits and relations of life. If well trained and edu- 
cated when young; if, at an early period of life, they acquire 
the habit of subordination; if they cheerfully conform to the 
good and wholesome regulations of a well-ordered household ; 
especially if, in the fullest sense of the term, they obey their 
parents in the Lord,—then most certainly, in all ordinary 
cases, they will be a blessing in the various relations and pur- 
suits of life. They will be the firm supporters of law and 
order; they will be faithful in their business transactions, and 
in the discharge of all relative duties. The grand nursery for 
the church is the family; and that, too, is the school of character 
for the state. God promised to prolong the Jewish nation, and 
to increase them mightily, if they were faithful to maintain 
family religion. ‘‘ Now these are the commandments,” said 
Moses, “ the statutes and the judgments which the Lord your 
God commanded to teach you, that ye might do them in the 
land whither ye go to possess it. That thou mayest fear the 
Lord thy God, to keep all his statutes and commandments, 
which I command thee — thou and thy son, and thy son’s son, 
all the days of thy life.” And the reason was this: ‘‘ That 
thy days may be prolonged, and that it may be well with thee, 
and that ye may increase mightily, as the Lord God of thy 
fathers hath promised thee, in the land that floweth with milk 
and honey.” In the last verse of the last chapter of Malachi, 
to which allusion has already been made, religion is noticed as 
the only thing that would save the people from ruin,—“ Lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse.” Here is a principle 
which God has ever observed in his dealings with mankind — 
with the Jews, and with other nations. Nothing but the turn- 
ing of the heart of the fathers to their children, and of the chil- 
dren’s heart to their fathers, or the religious instruction and 
‘discipline of families, can secure to any people the blessing of 
Heaven, or give to them lasting prosperity. What was it that 
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happily distinguished our Puritan fathers and their first de- 
scendants more than almost anything else? It was their family 
religion. And whatever there is remaining among us that is 
truly excellent and valuable, either in a moral or social point 
of view, must be traced very much to the same source. Noth- 
ing can be more easily established than the beneficial effects of 
family religion on the church and on all the interests of society. 

Family religion promotes the spiritual welfare and the salva- 
tion of the household. Says an interesting writer, “God has 
blended, and almost indissolubly, the immortal interests of 
parents and children.” Christian families are the nurseries of 
God’s kingdom above, not less than of his church in this 
world. 

If it is true, as we often hear it said, that the offspring of 
professors of religion are as bad as other people’s children, it is 
not true that the descendants of parents who perform their 
duty are as bad as those of parents who neglect it. If it is true 
that the children of. the most pious and faithful do not always 
turn out well, it is also true that no parents are perfect,— that 
none bring up those committed to their care, in all respects, as 
they ought. But it is not true that children who are left with- 
out religious instruction, and are ungoverned,— who are allowed 
from early life to have their own way; who grow up in irre- 
ligious families, or who are disobedient and impatient of 
restraint while young,—are as likely to prosper, and to be 
saved, as others better trained. Such a conclusion is as much 
at variance with facts as with the teachings of the Bible. The 
early habit of subordination to parental authority is a very 
important means of personal piety. ‘Though every dutiful and 
well-trained child may not, through the power of temptation 
and untoward circumstances, be converted and finally saved, 
yet there is much more hope of such a child than of one who is 
self-willed, and troublesome in the family, in the neighborhood, 
in the school-room, and in every community to which he belongs. 
What children are at home, they usually will be abroad; and 
what they are, when young, and in the family, they will be, for 
the most part, in all the subsequent periods and scenes of life. 
There may be some exceptions. The grace of God can subdue 
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the most neglected and stubborn child that ever lived; and, 
without his grace, those who have the best training will be 
lost. Yes, if He please, those who have the worst training, or 
no training, will be converted and saved. Instances of this 
kind do occur. We call them, however, wonders of grace. 
They do not ordinarily take place in God’s dealings with man- 
kind. Such a work is like changing the Ethiopian’s skin or 
the leopard’s spots. ‘Though God is a sovereign, dispensing his 
blessings as he will, yet he is pleased to work by means; and 
no means does he more use for the spiritual good of men than 
those we are now considering. In proportion as children are 
rightly trained, we may hope that they will be converted, and 
ultimately saved. Let them be truly consecrated to Christ, and 
educated for him, as he requires, and there will be but little to 
fear as to the result. Labor and pray for a revival of family 
religion. 


THE TRIAL OF FAITH. 


Dovstiess many are deceived, in time of ease and prosperity, 
with imaginary faith and fortitude; so that there may be still 
some doubt while a man is underset with outward helps, as 
riches, friends, esteem, &c., whether he leans upon those or 
upon God, who is an invisible sapport, though stronger than 
all that are visible, and is the peculiar and alone stay of faith 
in all conditions. But when all these outward props are 
plucked away from a man, then it will be manifest whether 
something else upholds him or not; for, if there be nothing else, 
then he falls; but if his mind stands firm and unmoved, as 
before, then it is evident he laid not his weight upon those 
things he had then about him, but was built upon a founda- 
tion, though not seen, which is able alone to stay him; although 
he be not only frustrated of other supports, but beaten upon 
with storms and tempests, as our Saviour says, ‘“ The house 
fell not, because it was founded on a rock.” Leighton. 
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A SONG. 
BY MRS, CHARLES A. ELY. 
“ Mother, my heart is light and gay.” 


Moruer, my heart is light and gay, 
And I must laugh, and sing, and play ; 
Chide me not, your own dear child, 
If I seem with pleasure wild. 
Mother, Henry comes to-morrow, 
Then adieu to care and sorrow. 


And I must weave a garland fair 

Of tender buds to deck my hair ; 

And my robe of sky-like blue 

I must wear to please him too, 
Mother, check that falling tear, 
Kiss your happy daughter dear 


I well remember he told me 

How much he loved my childish glee ; 

How he prized my joyous heart, 

Though he soon from me must part. 
Mother, Henry comes to-morrow, 
This is not the time for sorrow. 


MOTHER'S LOVE. 


Sweet is the image of the brooding dove ! 

Holy as heaven a mother’s tender love ! 

The love of many prayers and many tears, 

Which changes not with dim declining years, — 

The only love, which on this teeming earth 

Asks no return for passion’s wayward birth. Norton. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
BY MRS. 0. B. 


As a young plant wants sunshine to unfold and mature its 
beauties, so a child requires the smile of a mother to develop 
its moral nature, and call into exercise its best affections. 
Probably all mothers have some natural regard for their chil- 
dren; but, in many, maternal love is not what it should be. 
They do not sufficiently realize that the heart is as susceptible 
of culture as the intellect, and needs it far more. Yet, some 
intellects and hearts require it much more than others; just as 
in the material world some soils demand more cultivation than 
others. And the mother, to whom nature or cultivation has 
not given warm affections, will not be likely to awaken the 
purest emotions in the heart of her child. Hence culture is 
needful. — 

It pains me to hear any one say, ‘Ido not like children;” 
and yet I have heard the expression from the lips of a mother. 
And, when I expressed surprise, and asked, ‘“‘ How can you 
help loving little children?” she said, pleasantly, ‘‘ Well, now 
that I have them, I like my own.” 

How coldly that word like fell upon my ear! Surely there 
should be a deep feelmg in the heart of a mother; and, where 
this is wanting, there is nothing that can fully supply its place, 
and exert an equally salutary influence on the heart of a child. 
Some may say that grace will do this; and perhaps it will. But 
it produces the desirable result by kindling into a flame the 
little spark of love that was in the heart. 

Indeed, so efficacious is the divine principle, that, combined 
with other auspicious influences, it does sometimes produce, in 
the heart of one who was never a natural mother, so exact 
a counterpart of a mother’s love, that, if there is any differ- 
ence, we cannot tell in what it consists. I know a beautiful 
instance of this in the person of one who assumed the position 


of a mother, and who probably has been to the children of her 
6 
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adoption all that a natural mother could be; and the love that 
she has meted to them has been in ‘full measure returned into 
her own bosom.” Many a mother fails to command from her 
own offspring the love, the almost reverence, that is freely 
yielded to the inestimable lady to whom I refer. 

Now, she owes much of the beauty and excellence of her 
character to the blessed influence of a mother’s tender regard. 
She had a loving, devoted Christian mother, whose affection 
she returned with one so pure and fervent, it would seem as 
though it were mirrored back from the heart of the recipient. 
Death has broken that tender, holy tie; but its hallowed mem- 
ory will remain with her until the dissevered bond shall be re- 
united in the presence of Him who loves little children. Till 
then she will be to her adopted sons and daughters what her 
mother was to her. Happy are the children of such a mother! 
Many instances might be adduced to show that the moral 
culture, which we bestow upon our children, they will, in all 
probability, bestow upon theirs; and that the more love we 
cherish in our own hearts, the more we shall awaken in theirs. 

From the depths of my heart I pity the little ones that are 
not the objects of a “mother’s love.” I do not mean that cold 
regard that simply feeds and clothes the perishing body, and 
leaves the mind and heart uncultivated; nor yet that injudi- 
cious fondness that indulges every wish of a child; but the 
love that is under the control of moral principle; and, while 
it earnestly endeavors to promote the happiness of its object, 
still yields to no wish the gratification of which conflicts with 
its best interests; but firmly restrains every wrong propensity, 
and strives to subdue every unhallowed passion. Such a course 
is much better calculated to win the affection of a child than 
an unlimited indulgence; because it first commands his respect, 
which is a necessary attendant of love. 

Mrs. Leslie’s story of ‘‘'The Step-Mother” is a happy illus- 
tration of this principle. With a heart deeply imbued with 
holy affections that were drawn from the living fountain 
above, she won the love of her adopted children, even against 
their previously-formed resolutions to resist her influence. She 
gently constrained to the course she thought it right for them 
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to pursue, and restrained them from all that she believed to be 

wrong; and thus uniting undeviating kindness with unwav- 
ering firmness, she won at once their confidence and respect. 

The position of a mother, whether natural or assumed, in- 
volves a fearful responsibility. She needs both wisdom and 
grace. And, even if she possess these very efficient aids, her 
way is often one of trial and perplexity; and He who knows 
the wants of a mother, has given, to smooth the difficult way, 
that precious gift, maternal love; one of the most blissful emo- 
tions that ever thrilled a woman’s heart; and its tendency is 
to elevate and purify, as well as to add to her happiness. It 
is often a safeguard in seasons of trial and temptation, and a 
powerfully sustaining motive to enable her to endure poverty 
and suffering. It watches the cradle of infancy, guards the fal- 
tering steps of childhood, and, like a sacred shield, encircles the 
path of youth. The joys of maternity are enhanced, and its 
griefs alleviated, by the same sacred influence; and in every 
age how often it wings to heaven the fervent prayer, that its 
loved ones may be kept from sorrow, and saved from sin! It 
never tires nor grows cold; but, as life wears away, increases 
in strength and purity, till death stills the heart’s last throb. 
Lives there a mother who has never felt the deep, holy tender- 
ness of a mother’s love ? 

In all the recollections of my childhood and youth, and even 
of my maturer years, my richest earthly blessing was my 
mother’s love. Without it life would have been dark. From 
every pleasure of my early days my heart turned to that love 
as to a higher, purer joy. In every little trouble, my spirit 
clung to that sheltering affection. And, when the morning of 
life had passed, and the “heat and burden” of mid-day must 
be borne, with my mother’s sustaining presence I could endure 
suffering and sorrow without a murmur, and without a tear. 
That precious love, that cherished presence, no longer remain 
to me; but, while “life and being last,” its memory will never 
fade from my heart. 


** A mother’s love — go ask the buds that live 
By heaven’s pure dew on yonder parching hill, 
Ask the pale flower that summer’s suns revive, 
For some faint emblem of that holy thrill. 
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The fickle dews may shun the plant that pines, 


The lofty sun forget the flowery glen ; 
A mother’s love with death alone declines; 
And say, ye white-robed angels, dies it then ? 
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NURSE OF A MOTHERLESS INFANT. 
BY MRS. WELBY. 


Tov art not mine — upon thy sweet lip lingers 
Thy mother’s smile ; 

And, while I press thy soft and baby fingers 
In mine the while, 

In the deep eyes, so trustfully upraising 
Their light to mine, 

I deem the spirit of thy mother gazing 
To my soul’s shrine. 

They ask me with their meek and soft beseeching 
A mother’s care ; 

They ask a mother’s kind and patient teaching, 
A mother’s prayer. 

Not mine, yet dear to me, fair, fragrant blossom 
Of a fair tree, 

Crushed to the earth in life’s first glorious summer; 
Thou art dear to me, 

Child of the lost, the buried, and the sainted; 
I call thee mine, 

Till fairer still, with tears and sin untainted, 
Her home be thine. 
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THE FATHER’S LAMENT. 
BY META LANDER. 


Wuen I saw thee day by day 
Slowly fade and waste away, 
* Like an autumn leaf, 
In mine eye there welled a tear, 
To my heart there stole the fear 
Of o’erwhelming grief. 


When thy lip had ceased to smile, 

And thy pleading eyes the while 
Sought relief from me ; 

When the rose had left thy cheek, 

And upon thy forehead meek 
Pain sat wearily ; 


Then my heart within me died, 
And there came a rushing tide 
Of foreshadowed woe, 
Which my soul was soon to learn, 
When the floods from sorrow’s urn 
Over it should flow. 


When I caught thy moaning sigh, 

When I heard thy feeble cry — 
Anguish-cry of pain ; 

When I saw thy quivering lip, 

Sadly watched thy deathlike sleep, 
All our vigils vain ; 


Then, on joy’s fair-blooming flowers, 
Fast descended sorrow’s showers, 
Laying hope in dust ; 
Long I wrestled with my God, 
Asking strength to bear the rod, 
His sweet love to trust. 


In my torturing suspense, 
In my agonizing sense 
Of the dreaded stroke, 
Heart and flesh had well-nigh failed, 
O’er my faith had grief prevailed, 
Had not mercy spoke. 
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* When thou upward turn’dst thine eye, 
Looking for some angel nigh, 
Through earth’s wildering maze, 
Yearning for the land of light, 
Fast unfolding visions bright 
To thy spirit-gaze ; 


Then I longed to soar away 
Upward to immortal day, 
Far from this dark night ; 
Where there comes no parting word, 
Where no wail of grief is heard, — 
Never falls a blight. 


When thy beating pulse was low, 
Shadows gathering on thy brow, — 
Tones of music hushed ; 
When I watched thy fleeting breath, 
Saw thee in the arms of Death, 
Life from out thee crushed ; 


O, my lost oné! darling child ! 

Then burst forth my anguish wild 
In o’erwhelming tide. 

Could it be my flower of bloom, 

Blighted in the rayless gloom 
That I wept beside ? 


When I kissed thy marble brow, 

Whiter than the virgin snow, 
Was thy spirit near? 

When thy mother’s grief to calm, 

I besought for Gilead’s balm, 
Didst thou bend thine ear ? 


Lord, thou knowest all my heart ; 

Know’st how hard it was to part, — 
Pity thou my woe ! 

Ah, my child! thy parting knell 

Tolling slow that long farewell 
Haunts my spirit now. 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS, MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WE must now leave the stately mansion on C street, and 
follow our friend Florence Mowbrey with her charge to a hum- 
ble cottage, three miles out of town. It was now the latter 
part of November, and Louis had been extremely busy in ar- 
ranging the few articles of furniture, which they had been 
allowed to retain, to the best advantage. But the room of the 
invalid had been his chief care, and his constant adviser was 
often called from the other parts of the house, to say whether 
the couch would be pleasanter in this corner or that, drawn up 
before the cheerful fire. At length all was arranged to his 
entire satisfaction; and never had the gorgeously draped par- 
lors of his early home seemed so cosey and comfortable as this. 
It was the best room in the house, being on the first floor, and 
having a south-west view, the sun lay in it nearly all day. 
Fortunately there was a small room opening from it, so that 
the two single beds for the invalid and his nurse could be 
placed there, as this apartment was to serve for parlor, in case 
they happened to have any visitors; but this they did not 
expect. Beside these two rooms, there was a good-sized apart- 
ment in the rear, with another bed-room leading from it, and a 
small kitchen beyond. In the attic there were four chambers, 
so that there was an abundance of room for their diminished 
household. Running along the side of the house, about the 
length of the dining-room, was a pleasant portico, which, as 
Downing remarks, gave expression to the whole building. At 
the end of this portico there was a flight of steps leading to a 
small garden, containing about a quarter of an acre. Here 
were currant, gooseberry and raspberry bushes, and quite a 
number of peach, cherry and plum trees. To this garden 
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Florence looked forward as a source of great interest to the 
invalid, as well as to the children. 

And now every piece of furniture was in its appropriate 


place, the family were called together to pronounce upon them, 


before Mr. Buckingham was led from his temporary quarters 
to take possession of his new abode. Bridget, who was a pro- 
tegée of Florence, and now the maid-of-all-work, followed at 
the call of her mistress, and warmly pronounced the parlor the 
‘‘heartsomest looking room I’ve seen for many a day.” 

Mrs. Buckingham remained silent, as usual, until Louis, 
putting her arm in his, said, cheerfully, ‘‘ Mother, isn’t this 
pleasant ?” 

“It looks well enough,’ 
so; but how is a sick-room ever going to be fit to receive 
callers ?” 

“Florence and I do not expect any,’ 
gayly; ‘“‘and as you say you shall not see any who do call, 
why, I don’t see that we need to set aside a room for the 


9 


’ she replied, ‘‘if we could keep it 


’ continued Louis, 


purpose. 

‘The lady bit her lip, and said no more; and with one lin- 
gering glance around to see that all was right, and a little mov- 
ing of the arm-chair to the front of the grate, the affectionate 
son stepped briskly out to introduce his father to his apart- 
ment. 

Florence’s eyes filled with tears as she witnessed his tender 
care when he tenderly guided his father’s steps over the sill 
of the door, and waited patiently until he dragged his palsied 
limb over the carpet. When he was seated, the invalid gazed 
around with the pleasure of a child, his eye resting a moment 
upon the family pictures which were hung upon the walls, then 
turning to the table in the corner, and then whistling a response 
to the merry welcome of the familiar bird, hanging from the 
window. 

‘‘It pays me for all,’’ whispered Louis in Florence’s ear, 
‘to see how he notices everything, and how pleased he is.”’ 

“Tell her,”’ lisped Mr. Buckingham, pointing to his wife, ‘ to 
go away; she don’t belong here.” It was with difficulty that 
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he could make himself understood, but now in his earnestness 
his words were terribly distinct. 

No one answered ; but presently the lady turned, gave him 
a withering glance, and walked haughtily from the room. 
Florence, who had been watching her, sighed heavily. She 
hardly wondered at the thought of the patient, “she don’t 
belong here,” for a heavy frown had settled upon her brow, 
and her mouth had become almost fixed in an expression of 
disgust. All else was bright and cheerful, and even to his 
enfeebled mind she seemed out of place. 

In the evening Agnes unexpectedly arrived. Florence had 
sent for her to come the first opportunity ; and, as Mr. Van Len- 
nep had business in the city, she accompanied him. It was 
not his first visit to the cottage, for he had been unwearied in 
his search after one which would be a pleasant home for them, 
and was as much pleased as Florence herself, at finding this 
was to be let. 


Agnes was almost wild with joy to be restored to her friend, 
and ran joyfully from room to room, expressing great delight 


at all she saw. Mr. Buckingham patted her hand, then tried 
to reach her head, to express his surprise that she had grown 
so tall. ‘ Where’s Lily?” he asked, when she turned to run 
away. 

“Florence says Lily is coming at Christmas !’’ replied the 
child. 

Amid the multiplied cares of superintending her little house- 
hold, the weeks flew rapidly by. Louis entered upon his new 
business on the first day of December, and by his faithfulness 
and activity soon gained the entire confidence of his employers. 
It was Agnes’ privilege to watch for the sound of the little bell 
which the affectionate son placed on the bed by his father 
when he left the house. As the invalid frequently slept late, 
and Louis always left a bright fire in his room, Florence deter- 
mined that this should be Agnes’ hour for study, until she began 
to attend school. This she was to do after the Christmas holi- 
days, Mrs. Van Lennep having insisted upon paying her tuition, 
as Florence would not be able to direct her studies as she had 
done. She soon found great assistance from the child, in the 
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care of the patient, who sang to him, combed his hair, related 
instances of the sagacity of her dog, and the surprising intelli- 
gence of Miss Rose, until he laughed as heartily as she wished. 
She soon became so expert in feeding him, that he would take 
food from no one else. However dark and gloomy the day, Agnes 
was always happy. Indeed, the thought that she was of use, 
rendered her spirits so buoyant that Florence, who had con- 
sidered her a quiet child, was surprised at the change. She 
danced through the house, singing like a bird, and carrying 
sunshine wherever she went. The sick man always welcomed 
her approach with a brightening face, or a snap of: his finger 
with his well hand. Where is Beauty, was Louis’ first ques- 
tion, upon entering the house, if she was not in sight. But. 
this did not often happen, for she almost always recognized 
his step coming up the yard, and flew to open the door for 
him, and to relate her day’s experience with her patient. 

Even Mrs. Buckingham was lured into occasional forgetful- 
ness of herself by the enthusiasm of the child. When she 
went out, she always met with some adventure. She fre- 
quently brought home some little bunch of flowers which the 
market-man had sent to the patient. And ‘O,” she used to 
say, “everybody is so kind !”’ 

On these occasions, Mrs. Buckingham would sometimes drop 
her work for a moment, and listen with interest; but only to 
resume it with a deeper sigh, as she exclaimed, that she should 
be thankful when Lily came home—then she should have some 
attention. She didn’t see why Mr. Buckingham need to en- 
gross all the cheerful company there was in the house. She 
usually sat from morning till night with some articles of her 
former fashionable attire lying loosely in her lap, trying to 
arrange them for present use, if any of her city acquaintance 
should call. But they never did call; and, from protesting that 
she would not see them, nothing should induce her to do so, 
she began to abuse them most heartily, and congratulated 
herself as well rid of such false friends. 

The day before Christmas, Lily arrived, accompanied by a 
lady with whom she had been staying. Mrs. Storey resided in 
Philadelphia, and was a distant connection of Mrs. Bucking- 
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ham. Their acquaintance had been renewed at the falls the 
previous summer, where she had been struck with Lily's 
beauty and grace, and, having no children, she now came to 
offer to take the child and educate her as her own. She was 
intending to be absent on a tour to the south for two months, 
and would give the mother until the end of that time to decide 
whether she would consent to the proposal. 

Mrs. Buckingham, with more of true feeling than she had 
exhibited since the change in her circumstances, promised to 
think of the subject and let the lady know her decision. She, 
however, soon came to the conclusion to be governed by Lily’s 
conduct. If she proved as great a comfort as Agnes had done, 
nothing should induce her to part with the child. If, on the 
contrary, she were wilful and passionate as she had heretofore 
been, she would gladly be rid of her. The mother was innate- 
ly selfish, and, in her decision, no thought of sacrificing her 
own ease or pleasure for the good of her child entered her 
mind. No question arose, ‘‘Is Mrs. Storey qualified to be a 
mother to Lily?” ‘* Will she exert a right influence ‘over 
her?” No, it was entirely this, ‘“‘ Will the tediousness of 
my life be increased or lessened by her presence ?” 

On this point, twenty-four hours enabled her to come to a 
decision. As might have been prophesied from her former 
character, Lily sneered at everything in and about the house, 
and was always comparing it with her city home, or the house 
she had just left. She looked upon Agnes, and even Florence, 
with contempt, for appearing cheerful under such circumstances, 
and declared she ‘‘ never would be contented, never.” 

It was plain to see that her presence cast a gloom over the 
whole household; and as Agnes soon commenced attending 
school, Florence’s heart sank within her. Poor Florence! It 
was a sad and weary termination to all her bright hopes. 
Though endeavoring to appear cheerful, she was sensible of a 
daily increasing weight upon her spirits, as the time had long 
passed when she ought to have heard from Mr. Hanley, an- 
nouncing his arrival in India. In vain Louis watched the 
shipping-list. In vain Mr. Van Lennep made inquiries of ship- 
masters, no intelligence of him could be gained. Mechanically 
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she went about her daily duties, but her cheek grew pale, the 
fire faded from her eye, and a close observer might see that 
she was weary and sad at heart. It was at night only, when 
all the other inmates of the cottage were locked in the arms of 
slumber, that she allowed herself to dwell upon her own sor- 
rows; and sometimes the thought of them overwhelmed her. 
Bereft of property, home and friends, at a time when life gen- 
erally appears most bright and hopeful; pressed with the ago- 
nizing fear that some evil had happened to him she loved, the 
midnight hours were often passed amid groans and bitter tears. 

But Florence was a Christian, and the God upon whom she 
leaned for support in the hour of her trials, did not forsake her. 
Often, when her need was greatest, and her heart was ready to 
ery out, “‘My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” she felt a 
strong arm around her, and she realized the presence of her 
Saviour, while soothing words were suggested to her mind, and 
she could say with Job, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” 


One day, about a month after Lily’s return, her mother put 


a note into Florence’s hand, requesting her to read and forward 
it. This was the first intimation which she had received of the 
offer made by Mrs. Storey, and she was not surprised that the 
letter contained the full consent of the mother to give up her 
child. Indeed, Lily’s ingratitude was the subject of her com- 
plaint from morning till night. 

Under the existing circumstances, Florence could utter no 
remonstrances, for she could hardly conceive a worse influence 
for the child than she at present was subjected to, and she 
could but feel that it would be a great lightening of her care to 
have Lily away. Louis, when consulted, or rather when his 
mother announced to him her decision, said, ‘‘ here is no doubt 
but we should be a happier family if she were away, for she 
has done nothing but fret, and tease Agnes, ever since she re- 
turned ; but how is she to be educated? Will Mrs. Storey teach 
her to control her temper, or will she, for the sake of her beauty, 
indulge her in every whim?” 

‘“*Q,” exclaimed his mother, “‘ as she grows older, she will be 
ashamed of her conduct, and learn to govern herself.” 
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When the kind offer of Mrs. Storey and her mother’s accept- 
ance of it were made known to Lily, she took no pains go con- 
ceal her delight; and, from that time, her conduct became more 
unamiable than before. She addressed even her mother with 
a pertness and want of respect, which showed that she already 
looked down upon her, and felt herself wholly relieved of all 
the affection and respect due from a child to a parent. 

Did no regret enter Mrs. Buckingham’s mind, that she had 
so wholly neglected her child’s moral culture? Did she never 
remember that she was responsible for the weak, selfish, and 
undutiful spirit which her daughter manifested ? 

‘Time, which stops for no man, went steadily on; days and 
weeks swelled into months, until the softened breezes and swel- 
ling buds announced that spring had come. Since the depart- 
ure of Lily no changes of importance had occurred in the 
household, except that Florence’s step had grown slow and 
heavy ; and Agnes, who was now a tall, capable .girl of nine 
years of age, had gradually assumed many of the duties which 
formerly devolved upon her friend. When or why she con- 
sented to these new arrangements, Florence could not tell, for 
all seemed to come so naturally, that she had no opportunity 
to remonstrate. 

‘* Florence, dear Florence, do come here !”’ Agnes called out 
one morning; and, so saying, the lively girl pulled her gayly to 
the door, then down the steps into the garden, where she 
sffowed her that the crocuses had come up, and needed imme- 
diate attention. While Florence stood doubtful, Agnes ran 
back to the house, procured an old bonnet, pair of gloves, and 
trowel, and, before she hardly knew what she was about, the 
young lady was busily engaged in digging around the roots of 
the young plants, which were just beginning to peep up from 
the earth. In the mean time, Agnes flew to the unfinished 
duties of Florence, which, with a light heart and active hands, 
she quickly disposed of, having coaxed Mrs. Buckingham to 
arrange the parlor. 

‘“You have such good taste,” she said, winningly, ‘ that 
you know how to make furniture appear to the best advan- 
tage.”’ And the lady, who unconsciously had been gradually 
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yielding to the gentle influence of the child, suffered herself to 
be pegsuaded. The next morning the same thing happened, 
with one great addition. The air was soft and balmy, the sun 
shone pleasantly upon the little portico, and Agnes, with her 
heart beating wildly at her own success, wheeled the invalid’s 
chair out of doors, and then darting back, soon appeared, lead- 
ing Mr. Buckingham slowly forth to enjoy the pleasant sun- 
shine. He seemed quite as much pleased as she did; indeed, 
he laughed so heartily at the surprise he should give Florence, 
that it quite impeded his progress to his chair. 

At length the young lady started at the sound of a merry 
laugh, and was quite as much astonished as they expected, to 
see her guardian arrayed in his coat and hat, bowing and smil- 
ing with something of his old manner. Agnes was herself 
astonished, when Mrs. Buckingham consented to lead him 
back, if he wished to return before Florence was ready to 
come’ in, and hurried away to school with her heart brim full 
of happiness. 

**(,”’ she soliloquized, ‘‘ who could wish to be rich? While Mr. 
Buckingham was so, how miserable we all were! Now I think 
even Mrs. Buckingham is happier, if she would only say so; 
and dear Louis, how good he is!” But here her thoughts turned 
to Florence, and she sighed again and again. Before she 
reached school, Agnes had made a plan, so great she hardly 
expected to realize it, but she would try. ‘This was, to write 
herself to Mr. Van Lennep, and tell him Florence was not well, 
and ask him to invite her to Beech Grove. How to make her 
accept the invitation, was indeed the great point; but she 
thought she could succeed by representing how much. better 
it would be to give Mrs. Buckingham an opportunity to be 
more with her husband, which she must be if they were 
alone. 

That very night she drew Louis to the further part of the 
room, and entrusted to him her great secret, which he fully 
approved, and encouraged her to persevere in. She then re- 
lated the events of the morning, which he considered a great 
achievement, particularly the tact with which she had left her 
patient in the care of his wife. 
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“Tt is plain enough to me,” said the youth, taking her hand, 
as she, in her enthusiastic way, went on to tell all her hopes 
for the family, and her anticipations of health for Florence in 
consequence of her visit to Beech Grove; ‘it is plain enough 
that you were born to be a blessing tous. Now, Beauty, say 
what do you think we should do without you ?” 

“OQ, I don’t think you could do at all,”’ she answered, laugh- 
ing gayly. ‘‘Mr. Buckingham would have nobody to amuse 
him; and you,”— she turned her bright eyes full upon him for 
one moment,— “ would have to open the door for yourself, and 
eat your breakfast alomte.” 

“Yes,” he added, “‘and I should have the thought of no 
smiling face to cheer me as I came home weary from my work ; 
nor could I be sure that my slippers would be at hand, and a 
nice little supper prepared to welcome my return.” 

Agnes’ cheeks flushed brightly with pleasure, but she imme- 
diately turned away to assist Florence in the next room, and 
Louis returned to his father to tell him the news of the day. 

Though the young girl was earnest in her desire for Florence 
to visit her friends, yet it was not until July that the way seemed 
plain for her to doso. At that time Agnes had a long vacation 
of two months, and was so desirous of making a trial of her 
skill as housekeeper, that it seemed a pity that she should not 
have an opportunity of doing so. Besides, her health was so 
delicate, that even Mrs. Buckingham urged her going. 

Three months passed away, and still Miss Mowbrey remained 
at Beech Grove. She was really improved in health and strength, 
and, if not cheerful, was much benefited by the Christian con- 
versation of her valued friends, and enabled to be resigned to 
the afflictive dispensations which had befallen her. Every week 
she received a joint letter from Agnes and Louis. Agnes kept 
a journal of daily events, which were of the greatest interest to 
the reader, and then Louis took the letter to the store and made 
many comments upon home affairs. His father had suffered 
at times from great restlessness, and could not be persuaded to 
remain in doors; but his mother grew every day more tender 
in her care for him, and Agnes had exhibited wonderful skill 
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in assuming other cares, so that she could feel that it belonged 
to her to attend to his wants. 

I will give the reader an extract from her journal: ‘ Dear, 
dear Florence, last night Louis brought home a box of excel- 
lent strawberries for his father, and this morning he made a 
nice breakfast. Do you know he eats with us now sometimes 
at breakfast, and always at dinner. Mrs. Buckingham sits at 
the head of the table, and he next her, so that she can cut up 
his food. She speaks so softly and pleasantly to him, that 
sometimes he stops eating, and gazes at her. I tell her it is 
because she is growing so handsome, and that I want to gaze 
too. Sometimes I have seen the tears come into her eyes, 
when she thought she was not observed; but she quickly 
wiped them away. Since you went to Beech Grove, Mr. 
Buckingham likes to have me read a chapter in his room, as 
you used to do, and say a prayer. Lately, his wife has come 
in and staid until we were through. I can’t help thinking she 
is trying to be good. I wish I could tell her how happy it 
made me to give myself to my Saviour, and feel that he will 
order all things for my good. But I can pray for her, as I do 
every day, and ask God to give her the comfort of his pres- 
ence.”’ 

Florence had not expected to stay half as long; but her 
friends persuaded her that her family were at present better 
without her, and that she needed recruiting, so she suffered 
week after week to pass away, without forming any definite 
plan for her return, until a letter from Agnes was put into her 
hand, with only these words : 

“QO, Florence, come home! Come quick! Mrs. Bucking- 
ham is very sick,—I fear, dying ! Aenes.” 


Briaur be the coronal of bliss 
That future days shall date from this ! 
The light that Hymen’s torch supplies, 
Plumes Affection’s paradise ; 
The angel Constancy dwells there — 
Heaven grant this be your mortal share ! 
With every hope more clear and bright, 
Twin stars of one chaste loving light ! 
Bradshaw E, Walker. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES. 


MATTHEW 5: 33—37. OATHS. 


When Christ delivered his sermon on the mount, the Jewish Rab- 
bins placed a false construction on the third commandment. They 
limited its oaths containing a name of the Supreme Being, and con- 
sequently held that it was a sin to swear in common conversation by 
Jehovah, but no transgression of the law to swear by Jerusalem, the 
temple, or the altar; by the sun, moon, earth and stars; by the head, 
hand, foot, breast or beard, and by the objects animate and inanimate 
around them. Their error has its advocates in our period. It is not 
very uncommon to hear persons who would shudder at the thought of 
swearing profanely by any of the names of the Most High, use with- 
out either hesitation or compunction such expressions as these: “by 
Jupiter,” “by my stars,” “for mercy’s sake,” “ the dickens,” and the 
like. Against every such species of profaneness, he brings the author- 
ity of this command of the decalogue, “Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” In the interpretation of this text 
one question arises of grave importance; “ Does the Saviour here 
forbid or even discourage legal oaths? Speaks he with precision and 
literal exactness, or popularly, generally and figuratively ? 

The doctrine of the unlawfulness of all oaths has had its advocates 
in every age, as by Pythagoras, and some of the Stoics among the 
Greeks, and among Christians by Clement in the first century, by 
Justin Martiz, Irenaeus, and Basil in the second, by Chrysostom, Je- 
rome and Hilary in -the third, by Cyril and others in the fourth, by 
the Pelagians in the fifth, and in later times by the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, by certain sects of the Greek church in Russia, by the 

_Anabaptists, Friends and some of the Moravians. Even Olshausen 
and some other learned commentators of our age maintain that “the 
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oath is an emination of sin. In support of their sentiment, they plead 
the general obligation of manRind to speak the truth, also the words of 
the Saviour in this passage and those of the apostle James in the fifth 
chapter and twelfth verse of his epistle, both literally interpreted. 
Against this doctrine, it is maintained that an oath brings the motives 
to speak the truth clearly and distinctly to mind, multiplies them and 
increases their force by calling God to witness our veracity ; that 
Christ was here speaking to those who held the lawfulness of legal 
oaths, and if he intended to prohibit them, then in use throughout the 
nation, and understood to be of divine authority, he would have specified 
them ; and that the nature of an oath is consistent with revealed and 
experimental religion. It is a solemn affirmation in the name of God, 
a calling upon him to witness the truth of what we testify. It im- 
plies no irreverence of him, nor of any of his names, titles or attri- 
butes, but a,profound reverence and veneration of them all, a fear of 
his displeasure and a desire of his approbation, affections common 
among the most devout, and required by the Bible. 

Besides Christ explains the declaration, “swear not at all,” by spe- 
cifying the prominent objects which the phrase “ not at all” includes, 
as the heavens and earth, Jerusalem and the head, a specification in 
which we should have expected first of all the forms of judicial oaths 
among the Jews, if he had intended to prohibit them. If, as Bishop 
Whatley justly remarks, we are to learn from what the Scriptures omit 
as truly from what they contain, this omission is here tantamount to a 
divine warrant and sanction. Judicial oaths were then common in 
the administration of the theocracy, and if Christianity was intended 
to modify or discountenance them, here was the time and the place for 
the modification or repeal. None being given, the law continues in 
force, and the usage is sanctioned. 

To this conclusion, the practice of Christ and his apostles lead us. 
In the course of his trial, the high priest administered to him the 
most solemn form of a Jewish oath. “I adjure thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 
Under this oath, the Saviour replied, “ Thou hast said.” Paul, more 
frequently than any other apostle, calls God to witness the truth of 
his affirmation, saying, “ God is my witness,” “my record,” “ before 
God, I lie not,” “I charge thee before God.” ‘These are of the na- 
ture and authority of oaths. The phrases and declarations, “if by 
any means,” “as of sincerity,” “as of God, in the sight of God, speak 
we in Christ,” “as the truth of Christ is in me,” “I testify in the 
Lord,” are of the same general character. 
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The context favors this construction. Christ had just expounded 


the sixth and seventh commandments. In his exposition of the sixth 
(omitting as some versions do to the phrase “ without cause”) he em- 













































































. ploys language unlimited and comprehensive of all anger, while he 
B really forbids only anger for which there is no just occasion, which is 
1 too intense or protracted, unholy and cruel. So in his exposition of 
t the seventh, his language is general and taken literally universal, 
ul whereas other passages limit it aud require us to give it a restricted 
e sense. In harmony with this principle, he explains the third com- 
d mandment as a prohibition, not of all oaths, but only of such as are 
id false and profane, extra-judicial and wicked. Hence Luther remarks, 
d, “We are to consider swearing as prohibited, in just the same sense as 
n- killing, and looking at or lusting after a woman, were so before. To 
‘i- kill is both lawful and not lawful. To lust, in the legitimate sense of 
of the original word, in man or woman is sin, and is not sin, and hence 
on we ought to make the right distinction between the two. The probi- 
bition in each case is to be received with the limitations which the 
ye- genius of revelation or the word of God in other passages affix to it. 
e3, With this judgment the opinion of Calvin and other reformers agrees. 
in Indeed, the sentiment may be regarded as the doctrine of the reformed 
ths churches. 
op Christ here forbids all profane and false swearing, not judicial and 
mit legal oaths ; all vain and idle words in social intercourse, not the terms 
>a of refinement, endearment and respect. He would not reduce our 
in conversation to the monosyllables yes and no, but would have it free 
ded from all profaneness, coarseness and extravagance — a harmonious 
for and beautiful symbol of a pure and holy heart. He would have us 
; in think and speak frequently and reverentially of God, his government 
and worship and of whatsoever pertains thereto. He would have our 
| Us. speech well seasoned with grace — dwelling not on trifles, but on the 
the most important themes, in style and sentiment pure and elevated, not 
ving ambitious and pedantic, but simple, natural and easy ; never bitter and 
od.” malignant, but always kind and charitable, full of mercy and goodness, 
nore ever allying us to the best on earth and to heaven. 
h of 
fore 
> na 
f by Persons extremely reserved are like old enamelled watches that had painted 


covers which hindered you from seeing what o’clock it was.— Walpole. 


When friends come to see you uninvited do your best to entertain, bu 


make no comment nor apology ; it sounds to your guests like a reproach fo 
taking you unawares. 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


FOREIGN. 


Ovr last number chronicled events to the 10th of June; the pres- 
*ent to the corresponding day of July. 


England.—Since our last, news, has reached us of the state of the 
English mind on the question of our Government sending home its 
minister for interference with our national policy. It shows the 
good sense of that people approves our judgment and action, and 
thus preserves the peace of these two nations. Long may it con- 
tinue to bless the world! We are also assured that Mr. Dallas, our 
present minister to the Court of St. James, is deservedly popular, 
being received and entertained, both by the Government and by the 
English nobility, with demonstrations of confidence and honor 
worthy of his high position. 

One hundred clergymen, says an English paper, have, within a 
short time, seceded from the ministry and communion of the English 
Church to join that of Rome, a fact unparalleled since the days of 
Cramner. Is this the fruit of Puseyism ? 

England has contributed nobly for the relief of sufferers by the 
inundation on the Roane and other French rivers. Sucn action ce- 
ments the ties that bind nations in amity and concord. 

Ireland appears restless in some of its districts, and arrests by the 
constabulary are numerous. 

Much has been said of England’s debt, but from the following es- 
timate, it seems that she is in no danger of bankruptcy :—The aggre- 
gate wealth of England is estimated by Herapath at £4,447,000,000, 
of which amount £1,700,000,000 is in cultivated soil ; £550,000,000 in 
in dwellings, factorios, &c.; £750,000,000 in waste lands, public 
buildings, churches, hospitals, prisons, naval and military establish- 
ments; £300,000,000 in railways; £245,000,000 inlive stock; 
£200,000,000 in canals, etc.; £200,000,000 in manufactured goods ; 
£230,000,000 in agrucultural implemenis, and £120,000,000 in 


mines, 


France.—The late dreadful inundation in some of the districts is 
abating, leaving thousands of the inhabitanj}s houseless and without 
employment, for whose relief both government and the public bestow 
their charities, and are making ample provision. The king sub- 
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scribed for this object six hundred thonsand francs, while the jewels 
worn by the empress in her diadem, alone, at the baptism of her 
son, were valued at fifteen millions. Is the honor of royalty worth 
so much more than the relief of its loyal subjects ? 

Napoleon has laid before the French council a proposition, that, in 
the’event of his demise, his wife shall be appointed Regent, and the 
government be administered by her and a council till his son and 
heir to his throne becomes eighteen years of age; and the imperial 
press are writing up the measure. But it is yet problematical 
whether success will attend it. 


Russia.—The English in the Crimea are exploring by means of 
diving bells the waters about Sebastopol, where their navy sustained 
loss, and have already recovered several cannon in a good state of 
preservation, and other munitions of war, stores and the like. But 
her slaughtered seamen she cannot recover till the sea shall give up 
the dead that are in it. The hull of a Russian brig wes found com- 
pletely destroyed by the worm so imjurious to vessels in that harbor 
The English frigate Terrible and some other vessels of the Allies are 
said to be much damaged by the same animal. From that great bat- 
tle-ground of modern Europe armies are still returning, not as they 
went to the conflict, but dreadfully wasted by disease, slaughter and 
death. It is estimated that nearly one million lost their lives di- 
rectly or indirectly by the late war. Such is glory’s gory bed! 

The grain crop of this country will be needed for home consump- 
tion, and our vessels there in anticipation of Russian produce at re- 
munerating prices may be constrained to return without large divi- 
dends to their owners. The evacuation of the Crimea proceeds rap- 
idly and was expected to terminate before the close of June. 


Ttaly.—Report, which does not always accurately give us facts, 
says that this country and Austria are apprehensive that the people 
of Peidont contemplate a revolution. European journals generally 
regard it as a groundless fear. May.it not rather be a sense of na- 
tural justice and retribution, a dread of the consequences of the 
cruel oppression which that people have suffered? 

A few changes are reported in the Sardinian ministry, and it is 
said that a secretary in the Austrian ministry has gone to Rome to 
convince the cardinals of the necessity of some reforms in that gov- 
ernment. This is a remarkable measure. What, is Austria to act 
the reformer, and that, too, in an Italian theatre ! 
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Denmark.—The treaty of the United States with this country 
with reference to the Sound Dues, expired by the action of our gov- 
ernment on the 14th ult., and on the 17th one of our vessels from 
Cronstadt, laden with Russian merchandise, passing the Straits was 
hailed, the dues demanded and paid under protest. 


Australia,—Last advices evince a great gain in golden harvest 
gathered from her auriferous fidlds. Trade continued steady; and 
showed a balance in favor of the colony. 


Central America.—These governments continue in an unsettled 
state. Walker’s influence increases. Efforts are progressing to ex- 
amine the late causes and persons engaged in the recent outrage on 
the Panama railroad. The questions between England and the 
United States respecting this territory are still unsettled. 


DOMESTIC. 


Congress is mostly occupied with the state of the territory of 
Kanzas, and with the Presidential canvas. We trust that this hot 
weather will make them think of an adjournment. 


California.—Gold still arrives from this western state of the 
Union. The steamer Illinois brought two and a quarter millions. 
But all her mineral treasure are a poor compensation for the scenes 
of violence which disgrace her, if perpetuated and extended. Lynch 
law prevailed there before the organization of territorial and State 
governments. These we hoped would terminate them; but they 
seem deficient in power based on the intelligence and virtue of the 
people to secure such a result. Hence in San Francisco and some 
other places a vigilance committee has been constituted and usurped 
the government. It arrests, tries, condemns and executes criminals, 
and administers justice in a most summary manner. To us, at first, 
this seems like anarchy; but when we find the best citizens thus 
combined for personal safety and the public good, and reflect upon 
the unsettled and heterogenous state of society there, it may possi- 
bly prove a necessary evil which the progress of civilization and social 
order will remedy. Between alternations of hope and fear we wait 
the issue, while men in large numbers are arming for the support, 
both of the committee and also of the government. 


Brocks’ fine.—This representative of South Carolina was recently 
fined by Judge Crawford for his dastardly assault upon Senator Sum- 
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ner, of Massachusetts, three hundred dollars. Such is the terror 
which justice awakens in evil doers in the District of Columbia. 
We dogot wonder there is some talk of the removal of the seat of 
government. The report of the Committee of the House on*the 
Brooks outrage came up on the fourteenth, and his expulsion was 
voted by a majority of that body, but not by two-thirds, the number 
required to expel a member. Upon the proclamation of this vote, 
he offered a brief speech, at the close of which he resigned his seat. 
So ends this tragedy so far as the assailant is concerned. 


Kanzas.—FEarly in June, Col. Sumner, having driven out by the 
U. 8S. troops under his command, the Missouri ruffians, proceeded to 
disperse the Convention of the Free State party by similar force of 
arms but without the shedding of blood. Cases of personal and do- 
mestic suffering must arise in such an unsettled state of society, and 
on a field where freedom and servitude meet, grapple, and contend 
earnestly for the mastery; and while we sympathise with the 
suffering there and everywhere and rejoice in its relief, and in the ex- 
tension of intelligence, virtue and happiness, we confess to some dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining the reliable facts in this case, so discrepant are 
the reports of party journals and partizan observers. But truth and 
righteousness are mighty, and, we trust, they will in the end pre- 

“vail, 


The man who will not, when necessary, incur hazards, for the sake of act- 
ing well his part in life, will never acbieve success, much less distinction. 


It takes four things to make areal gentleman. He must be a gentleman 
in his principles, a gentleman in his tastes, a gentleman in his manners, and 
a gentleman in his person. 


He that knows useful things, and not he that knows many things, is the 
wise man. 


A wise lady has said, “ If a woman would have the world respect her hus- 
band, she must set the example.” 


FASHIONS, 


Tue styles of the season we published in our last issue. in the 
present, we give the following designs of embroidery :-— 





Canzon on Black Tulle,—to be worn over pink or 
purple dress. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
THE BEREAVED WIFE, 
By M. J. G. 


Tae Sabbath dawned, and the humof business was hushed, and the 
zephyrs played in the leafy branches of the village shade trees. Nature 
would fain make us believe life a tranquil summer’s day. Listen! did ye not 
hear the sound of the church-going bell inviting you to the sanctuary of the 
Most High? Behold among that crowd who go forth with reverent mien to 
hear God’s holy word, one whose brow bears the marks of deep anguish ; but 

_ why so changed? A few Sabbaths ago, she entered the sanctuary with 
form erect and smilfhg face. Ah! ye see a vacant seat by her side, and feel 
that death has come as near to her as he can before he lays his hand upon 
her. 

The man of God arises. Hark! from his lips, tremulous with age, fall 
these consoling words: “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” He describes with simple pathos the loving kind- 
ness of God, in bestowing upon us thegift of friends to participate in life’s 
joys and to lighten life’s burdens. The speaker’s eye kindles with celestial 
fire as he portrays the goodness of the great I Am, in the afflictions of his 
holy hand. With what deep earnestness does he dwell upon the duty of 
living submissive to Divine Providence, and cheerfully saying, “Thy will, 
O God, not ours, be done ! 

The afflicted one listens, but it hears of no healing balm for her wounded 
heart. She is almost ready to suspect him of cold indifference. She leaves 
the house of God and seeks her own desolate home. 

It iseve. The last rays of the setting sun have faded. It is an hour for 
holy thoughts, Her spirit would hold converse with the dead. She goes to 
seek the place where they have lain him down to rest. She treads lightly on 
these sacred mounds, for the Christian sleeps here. She drops a tear, raises 
a silent prayer to Him, who hath said: “ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.” Hark! did ye not hear that sigh of sorrow? It seems like the 
whispering of an angel in her listening ear, cease thy communion with the 
dead; turn thy thoughts earthward, for the living; the dead need not thy 
sympathy. Behold, by yonder weeping willow that sighs a requiem over 
cold clay which rests beneath its protecting branches. It is the dust of her 
other self whom we met in the house of God. Anguish almost insupporta- 
ble is written in her every feature. In the bitterness of her spirit she prays 
that she too may die. Eternity alone can tell her agony. She is enveloped 
in thick darkness. But suddenly a star arises and sheds on her its cheering 
light. Itis the star of Bethlehem, The balm of Gilead has been applied 
to her broken heart. A voice from the grave seemed to say, “I am the re- 
surrection and the life, whosoever believeth on me, though*he were dead, yet 
shall he live.” 
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Over that precious dust she breathes another prayer, not that may she 
die, but that she may so live that, when life’s duties are done, she may be re- 
united in Heaven with him she loved on earth. 

. 


A Brier WuisrEer in Benaur or OLp Marps.—Young maidenhood is 
apt to give to old maidenhood a glance of pity, mingled sometimes with a 
dash of derision; but as woman, we presume, does not commonly voluntarily 
make herself an old maid, and as some girls may possibly live on with names 
unchanged, in spite of hope and innocent expectation, it becomes them to 
treat benignly those who represent what they are one day to be. We think 
that maiden ladies, real warm-hearted ones, are golden links in the chain of 
society ; that they have done nothing to be ashamed of, that they need hide 
their diminished heads. Old maids, of the right kind, are a blessing to the 
community, and to treat them with neglect, or speak of them with derision, 
because they bear their own name instead of the name of some worihless lord 
of creation, whom they would have to support as well as honor and obey, is 
an act of inexcusable injustice. Let all due exaltation then be given to this 
useful and honorable portion of the community, who fill wisely and well va- 
cancies in society which would otherwise be left unfilled; who supply the 
places of careless mothers, indifferent and ineficient help, and who, to sum 


up everything, in the artless words of a little child, “are the best aunties in 
the whole world,” 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. 


Every man should do his best to own a home. The first money, which he 
can spare, ought to be invested in a dwelling, where his family can live per- 
manently. Viewed as a matter of economy, this is important, not only be— 
cause he can ordinarily build more cheaply than he can rent, but because of 
the expense caused by frequent change of residence. A man, who early in 
life builds a home for himself and family. will save some thousands of dollars 
in the course of twenty years, besides avoiding the inconverience and trou- 
ble of removals, Apart from this, there is something agreeable to our better 
nature in having a home. It is a form of property, that is more than prop- 
erty. It speaks to the heart, enlists the sentiments, and enobles the posses- 
sor. The associations, that spring up around it as the birth-place of child- 
ren—as the scene of life’s holiest emotions—as the sanctuary, where the 
spirit cherishes its purest thoughts—are such as all value ; and whenever their 
influence is exerted, the moral sensibilities are improved and exalted. The 
greater part of our happiness in this world is found at home ; but how few 
recollect, that the happiness of to-day is increased by the place, where we 
were happy yesterday, and that, insensibly, scenes and circumstances 
gather up a store of blessedness for the weary hours of the future! On this 
account, we should do all in our power to make home attractive. Not only 
should we cultivate such tempers as serve to render its intercourse amiable 
and affectionate, but we should strive to adorn it with those charms which 
good sense and refinement so easily impart to it. We say, easily, for there 
are persons who think that a home cannot be beautiful without a consider- 
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able outlay of money,—Such people are in error. It costs little to have a 
neat flower garden, and to surround your dwelling with those ample beau- 
ties, which delight the eye far more than expensive objects. If you will let 
the sunshine and the dew adorn your yard, they will doemore for you than 
any artist. Nature delights in beauty. She loves to brighten the landscape 
and make it agreeable to the eye. She hangs the ivy around the ruin and 
over the stump of a withered tree twines the graceful vine. A thousand arts 
she practises to animate the senses and please the mind. Follow her exam- 
ple and do for yourself what she is always laboring to do for you Beauty is 
a divine instrumentality. It is one of God’s chosen forms of power. We 
never see creative energy without something beyond mere existence, and 
hence, the whole Universe is a teacher and inspirer of beauty. Every man 
was born to be an artist, so far as the appreciation and enjoyment of beauty 
are concerned, and he robs himself of one of the precious gifts of his being, 
if he fails to fulfil this beneficent purpose of his creation.— Times. 


Eniema. What flower expresses a lone man and one of his trials? Look 
out for the answer in our next. 


INCIDENTS AND HUMOR. 


PoLiTENESs.—While the rain poured down in torrents, the umbrella of 
a gentleman struck the hat of another standing on the sidewalk, and knocked 
it into the gutter, where it filled with water. The person picked up his hat 
and coolly said :— 

“ What do you ask for that ?” 

“Task your pardon,” replied the gent—which so well suited the owner of 
the wet beaver, that no other parley was necessary. 


A Heroic Musician.—Among the wounded at the storming of Sebasto- 
pol, was a musician, who received a shot in the knee, and was under the ne- 
cessity of having his leg amputated in consequence. As usual, preparations 
were made for binding him down, in order that he might not be able to move. 

“ What are you doing, doctor ?” inquired the wounded man, 

“T must take off you leg, and it is, therefore, necessary that you should be 
bound down,” replied the doctor. 

‘“*T will never consent to such a proceeding,” exclaimed the musician. 
“ You may tear my heart from out my breast, but I will never consent to be 
bound down. If you havea violin, bring it me.” 

A violin was brought. After tuning it, the wounded man said: 

“* Now, doctor, you may begin.” 

The operation, which lasted about thirty minutes, now commenced, and the 
patient played his violin the whole time, without a single false note, or the 
slightest change in his features! (?)—New Berliner Music Zeitung. 


Irish Heip.—A lady in New York has recently had a remarkable ex- 
perience with a new Irish girl. 

“ Biddy,” said she, one evening, “ we must have some sausages for tea this 
evening ; I expect company.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Tea time arrived, and with it the company. The table was spread, the 
tea was simmering, but no sausages appeared. 

“‘ Where are the sausages, Biddy ?” the lady inquired. 

“ An’ sure, they’re in the ta-pot, ma’am. Didn’t you tell me we must have 
’em for ta ?” 
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An ApoTHrcaRy’s Joxe.—A few days ago, a number of young men who 
were bent upon having a good time, deputed one of their number to secure 
some brandy. The messenger represented to the apothecary that it was 
wauted for bathing purposes, and after some persuasion procured the desired 
article. The apothecary, however, suspecting something wrong, mixed a lit- 
tle antimony with the liquor before it lett his hands. The consequenee was, 
that those who drank the liquor soon began to complain of illness, and finally 
imagined themselves poisoned. One hastened home to die in the bosom of 
his family, another made his will, and a third commenced repeating a prayer. 
They all, however, recovered-eventually, and prosecuted the apothecary for 
a violation of the liquor law.— Olive Branch. 


It is beautiful to behold at a wedding the sorrow-stricken air of the parent 


as he ‘ gives the bride away,” when you know that for the last ten years he 
has been trying his best to get heroff his hands, 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


GINGER BrEer.—Two gallons of ginger beer may be made as follows: 
Put two gallons of cold water into a pot upon the fire ; add to it two ounces 
of good ginger bruised, and two pounds of white or brown sugar. Let all 
this come to the boil, and continue boiling for half anhour, ‘Then skim the 
liquor, and pour it into a jar or tub, along with one sliced lemon, and half 
an ounce of cream of tartar. When nearly cold, put in a teacupful of yeast 
to cause the liquor to work, The beer is now made ; and after it has work- 


ed for two days, strain it and bottle it: for use. Tie the corks down firmly. 


MovuLpinEss.—F ruit jellies may be preserved from mouldiness, by cover- 
ing the surface one-fourth of an inch deep with finely pulverized loaf sugar. 
Thus protected, they will keep in good condition for years. 


A Goop Way or CooKING Ostons.—It is a good plan to boil onions in 
milk and water ; it diminishes the strong taste of that vegetable. Jt is an ex- 
cellent way of serving up onions, to chop them after they are boiled, and put 
them in a stew-pan, with a little milk, butter, salt and pepper, and let them 


stew about fifteen minutes. This gives them a fine flavor, and they can be 
served up very hot. 


WasuinG Sitverk WareE.—It seems that housekeepers whg wash their 
silver ware with soap and water, as the common practice is, do not know 
what they are about. The proprietor of one of the oldest silver establish- 
ments in the city of Philadelphia, says that “ housekeepers ruin their silver 
by washing it in soap suds; it makes it look like pewter. Never put a 
particle of soap about your silver, then it will retain its original lustre. 
When it wants polish take a piece of soft leather and whiting, and rub it 
hard.” 


To MAKE SAuSsAGE.—To 30 pounds ot meat, add 10 ounces of fine salt, 3 
ounces of sage, 14 ounces of pepper, 2 ounces of cinnamon, and mix well 
together. Apply it to to the meat before chopping. 


Por Cueese.—There is another dish, when one is scarce of sauce, that we 
use a great deal: Take a crock or two of thick milk ; put it on the stove . 
stir it occasionally ; let it get milkwarm, and no more ; take it off, and pour’ 
it into a thin bag ; hang it up five or six hours, so that the whey will all ran 


= ; then take a bowlful, and put on enough sour cream to make it quite 
soft. 
































































GEMS AND APHORISMS. 


GEMS AND APHORISMS. 


A MOTHER’s countenance is the first book read in the nursery and the 
last one laid aside. 


I slept and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was duty ; 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie ? 
Toil on, sad soul, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday life and light to thee. 


Honrymoon.—T he origin of this word is from a custom of the Tentines, 
an ancient, people of Germany, who drank mead or metheglin, a beverage 
made of honey, for thirty days after every wedding. 


Is the heart yet unknown ? give it to God, with a desire it may be broken ; 
and if he break it, thou shalt not repeat thy gift.—Leighton. 


We may know what Christ hath done for us, by what he hath done in us. 
— Mason. 


In Christ, the whole gree is treasured up; he is the light, the food, and 
the medicine of the soul. 


Patient waiting upon God, and importunate calling upon God, are twin 
sisters, found always in company.— Mason. 


The law presseth on a man till he flies to Christ; then it saith, thou hast 


gotten a refuge, I forbear to follow thee: thou act wise, thou art safe. 
— Bengelius. 


Great care must be taken as to the end of our actions, for this, like the 
altar, sanctifies the gift; as is the end such isthe man. He whose end is 
worldly, is himself earthly ; but if God be a man’s end, it makes him God- 
like.—Brooks, 


A So.ace.—There is no grief without some beneficent provision to soften 
its intenseness. When the good and lovely die, the memory of their good 
deeds, like the moonbeams on the stormy sea, lights up our darkened hearts, 
and lends to the surrounding gloom, a beauty,so sad, so sweet, that we would 
not, if we could, dispel the darkness that environs us, 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


We cut from our exchanges the following remarkable account of Shoes 
made by machinery. 

Suppose a Lynn shoemaker had been moved by the spirit of prophecy, and 
said, ten years ago, that in 1856 St. Crispen would be upset, work bench 
and all, by a machine, worked by steam or water power, invented by an in- 
genious Frenchman, to cut and make boots and shoes, from beginning to 
end, of all sorts and sizes, seven hundred per cent. cheaper, and at the same 
time neater and better than mortal hands can make them. He would have 
been laughed at for his prophecy. 

Jean Pierre Molliere, of Lyons, France, says the Mirror, has invented a 
series of machines, for which he has obtained patents in France and in the 
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United States, with which from cutting out the uppers and soles, through all 
the processes down to polishing and burnishing the edges of soles and heels, 
(which finishes the article), boots and shoes of every size and style are made 
with such facility that, while the shoemaker’s mean price for making, say 98 
pairs of men’s shoes or boots, is $117,50, the mean price by the Molliere sys- 
tem, for the same work, is $16,72—which is = to over 700 per cent, dif- 
ference in favor of the machines. By the Molliere system it takes 170 per- 
sons at farthest, to make and finish 1,000 pairs of boots and shoes of all kinds, 
in a day ; and they are men, women, children, of whom no superior artistic 
skill is required. To make and finish the same number of boots and shoes, 
by the old prosess, would require from 1300 to 1400 men and women, skilled 
in the trade. 

A company has been formed in New York, to dispose of rights to use this 
remarkable invention. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


“ Forest and Shore; or Legends ofthe Pine Tree State, by Charles P. 
Ilsley, published by John P. Jewett and company of this city. 

This book consists principally of fugitive sketches, previously published in 
the Portland Transcript, and so favorably received by the numerous readers 
of that popular journal as to demand their reprint in their present form, 
The style is easy and flowing, and many of the incidents of thrilling interest. 


The whole is well calculated to quicken the memory of the history of the 


trials of the first settlers of our country. 


“ The Camel, his organization, habits and uses, considered with reference to 
his introduction into the United States, by Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, published 
by Gould and Lincoln, of this city. 

This is a book of decided merit, from the pen ofa ripe scholar and dis- 
tinguished statesman, well printed and of permanent value. It embodies a 
great amount of information respecting this useful animal, demonstrates his 
peculiar fitness to certain districts of our country, and urges his introduction 
here by numerous and cogent reasons, It treats of his breed and species, of 
his hump, head, foot, stomach, size, color, temper, disease, longevity, useful_ 
ness, diet, treatment and speed, of his use in the caravan, in war and in the 
arts. — We cordially commend the work to our readers and the public. 

This appeal has not been vain. ‘The camels are here. The Ploughman 
informs Ug, 

There jg really something new in this country, out of the political world. 
The camels and dromedaries that our Go¥ernment ordered from the East, to 
be used on the Western plains, have actually arrived at Indianola, Texas, 
where they now are to be seen daily marching through the streets. By the 
last accounts, through an Indianola paper, the camels are now einployed in 
carrying Government freight from Powderhorn to the depot in that place. 
— carry the great weight of 1600 lbs. each, and with the greatest ease up- 
on their backs. s 
The dromedary is employed by the Arabs as their riding nag, while the ca- 
mel is used for a beast of burden. This is the only distinction made between 
them, The first will move along at a brisk trot at the rate of 100 miles per 
day, or with a speed approaching that of the railroad cars; and we do not 
hear of any smash-ups, or trouble from the lack of ventilation. One would 
think this the very perfection of travelling. The word dromedary means 
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swift. ‘The camel gets over the ground on a walk as fast as a horse at a trot: 

Maj. Wayne, U.S.A., the officers who procured the camels, was at Indian- 
ola on the 28rd ult. Indianola is a seaport with a few hundred inhabitants, 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 


“ Our duty in Perilous Timss,” a sermon by Rev. E. N. Kirk,D.D., published 
by S. K. Whipple of this city. 

We like this discourse better than any that have fallen under our observa- 
tion on the present state of our country, on account of its separation from 
party politics, and its faithful discussion of a great moral question upon Scrip- 
tural grounds. 


We have received the catalogue of Messrs. Smith and English, Pa. of their 
extensive assortment of theological and miscellaneous books, which affords 
to students many attractions. The whole are arranged in departments and 
each work is described. Scholars would do well to examine it. 


We have also received The Bibleotheca Sacra for July. 

Its contents are 

1. The Theology of Dr. Chalmer’s, by Rev. J. M. Manning, Medford, 
Maas, consisting of copious extracts, with a careful analysis and judicious 
comments upon the Scotch Theologian. 

2. The Scriptural Authority and obligation of the Sabbath Examined, by 
the Rev. W. M. O’Haulon, Burreby, Lancashire, unfinished. 

3. The Imprecatory Psalms, by Rev. John J. Owen, D.D., Professor in 
the Free Academy, N. Y.in which the false theories of interpreting them 
are exposed, and the true method briefly stated, but not philosophically and 
freely expounded, the theory which refers them to the holy indignation of 
their authors. 

4, Aliens in Israel, by Rev. Joseph K. Bennet, Cambridge, Mass. in which 
the liberal policy of the Jewish theocracy toward strangers is ably developed, 
and in some particulars contrasted with the exclusive policy of some among 
us, in respect to immigrants. 

5. The Historical and Legal Judgment of the Old Testament Scriptures 
against Slavery, by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D., of N.Y., concluded from the 
preceding number, a very able discussion of the subject. 

6. Plutarch on the delay of Providence in Punishing the Wicked, by Rev. 
Horatio B. Hackitt, D.D., Prof. in Newton Theological Sem.—Like the oth- 
er productions of his pen, distinguished tor Attic neatness of style,and for ac- 
complished scholarship. 

7. Science and the Bible, No. IJ. a continuation of the debate between 
Profs’ Dana and Lewis, on the six days of creation. 

8. Notices of New Publications. 

9. Editorial Correspondence. 4 

We have received the following sheets of Choice Music from G. P. Reed 
and Co., 13 Tremont St. 

My Sailor Brother’s Grave ; for the voice and piano, words by Miss H. M. 
Child, music by 8. B. Ball ; The Lily ; No. 5, of the tone blossoms, for the 
— by F. Spindler ; Good Night My Heart ; No. 2, of aseries of six songs, 

Robert Franz, with words both in English and German ; Serenade of 
ozart ; No. 2, of a series of twelve pieces, the Beauties of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven ; for young pianists, by H. Oesten. 


From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street. 

Ho! for the Kanzas Plains ;a song and chorus, by James G. Clark; 
a? Gently ; asong by W. V,.W. Wallace ; Ernst—favorite Polouise by 
Ch. Zeuner. * 
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BARTHOLOMEW DE LAS CASAS. 
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BARTHOLOMEW DE LAS CASAS, 


[SBE ENGRAVING.] 


PromINENT among the Spanish settlers of Cuba is his name 
at the head of this article. He was born in Seville, in 
Spain, in 1474, eighteen years before Columbus discovered 
America, with whom he and his father sailed for the West 
Indies in the nineteenth year of his age. He returned, com- 
pleted his preparation for sacred orders in the Roman Catholic 
church, and again sailed with that discoverer on a second voy- 
age to this western world. Upon the conquest of Cuba by the 
Spaniards, he settled there and devoted himself to the welfare 
of its aboriginal inhabitants. His humane exertions in their 
behalf secured him the title of “ Protectér of the Indians.” 
Nobly did he remonstrate against their oppression with their 
Spanish masters, whose violence at length drove him from the 
island. He went back to Europe, and plead their cause so 
eloquently before the court of Charles V., as to obtain a royal 
edict in their favor. 

If he had died immediately after this triumph, his name 
would have gone down to posterity honorably associated with 
that of Wilberforce, Clarkson and Elliot. But this champion 
of freedom subsequently introduced African slavery into Cuba, 
and sold negroes to the planters, to take the place of the Indi- 
ans, whom he emancipated, thus uniting in himself the opposite 
characters of liberator and enslaver. 

In 1521, he attempted in vain to found a colony of two hun- 
dred planters at Porto Rico, but they were dispossessed of their 
territory, and in despair he retired to a Dominican convent in 
St. Domingo, where he again espoused the cause of the Indi- 
ans; and, after long and successful exertions for their Chris- 
tianization, returned to Spain, and died in Madrid, in the 
ninety-second year of his age; ministered unto by his coun- 
trymen, but with still greater tenderness by daughters of the 
red men, who smoothed his pillow in death, and watched his 
expiring breath. 
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MATERNAL EXAMPLE. 
BY MBS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Mortuers, whatever you wish your children to become, strive 
to exhibit in your own lives, conversation and countenance. Do 
not send them forth into an unexplored country without a guide. 
Put yourselves at their head. Lead the way, like Moses, through 
the wilderness, to Pisgah. 

The most certain mode to fix indelible habits, is the con- 
stancy of sweet example. Thus impressed on the young mind, 
amid the genial atmosphere of a happy home, they become in- 
corporated with trains of thought, associations of ideas, ele- 
ments of character. They lay their hand upon the soul, till, 
through the grave and gate of death, it passes onward to the 
judgment. “* Letters to Mothers.” 


WE MEET AGAIN, 


BY MONTGOMERY. 


JOYFUL words, — we meet again ! 
Love’s own language, comfort darting 
Through the souls of friends at parting, 

Life in death, — we meet again ! 


While we walk this vale of tears, 
Compassed round with care and sorrow, 
Gloom to-day and storm to-morrow, 

** Meet again !’’ our bosom cheers. 


Far in exile while we roam, 
O’er our lost endearments weeping, 
Lonely, silent vigils keeping, 

** Meet again !’’ transports us home. 


When this weary world is past, 
Happy they, whose spirits soaring, 
Vast eternity exploring, 

** Meet again !’’ in heaven at last. 
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FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 
BY REV. C. KIMBALL. 


WHILE sitting, on one occasion, in the house of a. professional 
gentleman, and ohserving some improprieties in his children, I 
asked him in effect why he did not train them to better habits. 
He replied in substance, It is too much trouble. This, in all 
probability, would be the reply of many parents who neglect 
family discipline, if they expressed honestly the feelings of 
their hearts. But why should it be considered a trouble to 
train up children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord? 
Why not regard it a pleasure, no less than a duty, and a privi- 
lege, to check in them the outbreakings of depravity, and give 
a healthful direction to their opening powers? ‘True it will 
require time and patience, fidelity and perseverance for years, 
to secure all you desire in the physical development, the moral 
culture, the prompt obedience and early piety of your children ; 
but is not the blessing, when obtained, worth such an effort ? 
Does it not immeasurably transcend all you have done or can 
do to secure it? Look through your dwelling, over your farm, 
into your stores and factories, and see if amidst all your treas- 
ures you can find an object more desirable, and upon which 
you set a higher estimate, than that lovely cluster of immortal 
beings, growing up like olive-plants round about your table. 
And are these to be neglected, while things that perish with the 
using receive your assiduous attention ? 

When on one occasion some Roman matrons were exhibiting 
their precious jewels to each other, Cornelia, less wealthy, per- 
haps, but more wise, presented her two sons, whom she was 
training for the service of the state, and exclaimed, ‘‘ These are 
my jewels.”” A noble example, indeed, for a heathen, and wor- 
thy a more enlightened age. And will you, a Christian parent, 
enlightened by divine revelation, place a lower estimate upon 
your offspring, than did a heathen matron, and feel less interest 
in training them, not for the state merely, but for the service 
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of the King of kings? As the parents of Philip Doddridge saw 
their son growing in physical strength, increasing in knowledge 
and piety, dutiful to themselves and respectful to others, giving 
high promise of mental greatness and moral goodness, kindling 
in their bosoms the earnest hope that he might be extensively 
useful in the present life, and holy and happy in the life to 
come, did they regret the early consecration of him to God, the 
care and toil of watching and training him, the prayers offered 
in his behalf, the tears shed for him, and the anxieties felt in 
leading him early to the Lamb of God for pardon, justification 
and eternal life, through the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost? Could the parents of Washing- 
ton have sat by his side as he retired from public life, and seen 
him, as he really was, the ablest general of his age, the ‘‘ Father 
of his country,” the first and ablest president of this young and 
rising republic, and retiring from the responsible office, loaded 
with the honors and blest with the caresses of a grateful people, 
—a great statesman, a skilful politician, judicious in counsel, pro- 
found in knowledge, keen in penetration, dignified in manners, 
filial, modest, benevolent, prayerful, fearing God and loving his 
country,— could they have felt a moment’s regret for the efforts 
put forth, and for the solicitude felt in his behalf? Your child 
may not be a Doddridge or a Washington; but sure I am, if 
rightly trained, that he will be a comfort to you, a blessing to 
himself, and useful to the present and coming generations. 
What sight on earth can be more delightful or hopeful, than 
a well-disciplined, dutiful, pious family of children, growing up 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the comforts of the Holy Ghost? 
It is like—like what? Apples of gold in pictures of silver; 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he may be 
glorified. It is from such families, mainly, that the teachers of 
Sabbath schools, our academies, colleges and theological semi- 
naries, are tocome. It is from such families, mainly, that the 
churches are to be replenished with members, be furnished 
with able and faithful pastors, the desolate sections of our 
country to be supplied with colporters, the heathen with mis- 
sionaries, through whose instrumentality the world is to be 
regenerated and given to Christ; to be filled with peace, holiness 
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and love, and heaven with happy spirits and endless praise 
Reader, are you a member of such a family, of whom Jehovah 
will say, They shall be mine in the day when I make up my 
jewels, for I know him, that he will command his children 
and his household after him, that they may keep the way of 
the Lord to do justice and judgment? Then shall your peace 
be like a river, and your righteousness as the waves of the 
sea, and the Lord shall be your everlasting light, and your 
God your glory. 

On the other hand, what sight can be more distressing, than 
children born in depravity, nurtured in sin, and left to grow 
up under the debasing influence of carnal appetites and pas- 
sions? Gross in manners and depraved in morals, corrupt and 
corrupting, like the Bohan Upas, they shed around them a 
withering influence, which blights and curses every object with 
which it comes in contact. Poisoning the channels of health- 
ful influence, they demoralize society. ‘‘The poison of asps 
is under their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness. ‘Their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction and 
misery are in their ways, and the way of peace have they not 
known. ‘There is no fear of God before their eyes.” Unre- 
strained by parental authority, reckless of consequences, they 
press onward in the way to destruction. Reader, are you a 
member of an unhappy family which casts off fear and re- 
strains prayer? When I look at such families, and seriously 
contemplate their character and destiny, my heart is pained, 
and my soul is stirred to its inmost depths, as I ask myself, 
Are these the children who are to be the heads of the families 
of the next generation? And what will be the state of society 
when they shall send forth a progeny, if possible, even more 
corrupt than themselves? But such families there are, and 
such there will be till the heads of them shall awake to the 
responsibility of their station, and train them up in the fear of 
the Lord. Shame on the indolence and guilt of those occupy- 
ing a position of such solemnity, who neglect their duty to 
their offspring, on account of: the trouble or labor it may cost 
them! Sooner or later they must answer for hiding their tal- 
ent in a napkin, and must realize, in their woful experience, 
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the terrible results of such conduct, at the bar of an upbraiding 
conscience, and at the tribunal of a just God. 

Fifty years ago it was expected by both parties, that parents 
at the head of families should govern their children; they did 
so, and the beneficial effects were realized by themselves and 
society. But now the reverse, we are compelled to believe, is 
too often the fact. In a multitude of cases, children, and many 
of them not over ten years of age, spoiled by indulgence, govern 
their parents, and the result is evil, only evil, and that contin- 
ually. The sight is truly sickening, painful and disastrous in 
the extreme. Were my powers equal to my convictions on 
this subject, I would raise my voice to such a tone of earnest 
entreaty and tender remonstrance, as should reach the ears of 
parents in every log-house beyond the mountains. I would 
conjure them by all that is dignified in the parental relation, 
by tender regard and affection for their children, by the obe- 
dience and respect due to themselves from their offspring, by 
their regard for their highest welfare for time and eternity, 
by the love and tender mercies of God, by the dying agonies 
and intercessions of Jesus, by the gracious work of the Holy 
Spirit too often obstructed by parental folly and indulgence, 
by the joy of angels, the fellowship of saints, and the approba- 
tion of the great and good who dwell on the earth, by the decis- 
ions of the final judgment, and all that is glorious in heaven 
and fearful in hell,—by these and kindred considerations, I 
would conjure them to awake from their guilty apathy, and, 
with the dignity becoming parents at the head of their families, 
to take into their own hands the reins of government, to bring 
their children into a state of subordination, to teach them their 
relations and duty to themselves, to God, and to one another; 
to pray for them without ‘ceasing, to reprove them tenderly 
and kindly, but faithfully, when disobedient, and to encourage 
them when filial, and by every available means to seek in 
earnest the salvation of their souls. All this, with the divine 
blessing, they can do and ought to do, and will be guilty if 
they neglect. God and Jesus, and the Divine Spirit, require it 
at their hands. 

Is it said that there is no call for so much earnestness in this 
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matter? ‘The reverse of this is demonstrably true, and, should 
the guardians of children and the teachers of religion hold 
their peace on a subject of such magnitude, we might almost 
expect the very stones to cry out. 

There has been asad abatement of parental authority within 
twenty-five years, and the results are visible to the careful ob- 
server of the rising generation, and that, too, notwithstanding 
the instruction given in Sabbath schools. In proportion as 
parental authority has been surrendered, insubordination among 
the young has gathered strength. They have too often become 
bold in demeanor, impatient of restraint, restive under whole- 
some regulations, violent in their passions, impudent and un- 
chaste. Irreverence for God and his word, desecration of the 
Sabbath, contempt for divine ordinances, combinations to anni- 
hilate the church and the ministry, and attempts to trample 
down law and social order, have followed. Days appointed for 
public fasting and prayer, as also of thanksgiving and praise, 
have not only been less religiously observed, but, to a great ex- 
tent among the young, have been converted into scenes of sport 
and dissipation. Non-resistance, come-outerism, abolition of 
capital punishment, socialism and kindred vices, threatening to 
bear away the pillars of state, and overturn the altars of devo- 
tion, have sprung from the same prolific source. 

To remedy these evils, we must go back to the good old way 
of our fathers, and implant the principles and truths of the Bible 
early in the mind of the rising generation. 'To stay this tide of 
corruption coming in upon us like a flood, the foundation, which 
is parental influence, must be purified; then the streams will be 
pure; and as, with a renovating power, they flow gently over 
the surface of society, imparting vitality to the religious ele- 
ment, and health and vigor to the body politic, they will fer- 
tilize and beautify the moral wastes in the vineyard of the Lord, 
and make our own favored land, in its religious aspect and civil 
institutions, in the eyes of foreign countries, what New England 
has been and still is to the other sections of our own happy 
Union, the garden of the world. 
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LITTLE EMMA'S DREAM. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


My little contribution, 
With ready heart and hand, 
I gave, to send the word of God 
To distant heathen land ; 
And ere I went to rest that night 
I kneeled to God in prayer, 
That he would change my gift to light 
For souls in darkness there. 


When I was lost in slumber, 
There seemed just o’er my bed 

An angel child, with beaming brow, 
And shining wings outspread. 

And stainless seemed the robe to flow 
About that lovely one, 

As lies a glowing sheet of snow 
Beneath the morning sun. 


A touch of golden glory 
Was on her wavy hair ; 

Her face, with rose-tint on the cheek, 
Was like the lily fair ; 

And, O, she sang a holy song, 
Which angels only know 

To sound in their adoring throng, 
And never learnt below ! 


She told a hasty story 
About her life on earth, 

When here a little dark Hindoo, 
Of distant Indian birth : 

That once her parents were of those 
Who God in Ganges deem, 

Where oft her babe the mother throws 
An offering on the stream, 


But when the missions taught them 
To read the Word, and pray 

To God in heaven, through Jesus’ name, 
Their gods Were cast away : 





MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


That ere she died, she loved to sing 
How Christ for her could die ; 

And then he gave her spirit wing 
To soar to him on high. . 


I drew my breath, to ask her 
About the joys above ; 

When silently she disappeared 
With parting smile of love! 

Awaking then, I prayed for more, 
That I might send away 

To shed upon some heathen shore 
The beams of Gospel day. 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY G. D. PRENTICE. 


Tux trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers, like souls at rest ; 
The stars shine gloriously, — and all, 
Save me, are blest. 


Mother, I love thy grave ! — 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head ; when shall it wave 
Above thy child? 


°T is a sweet flower, — yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow ; 
Dear mother, ’t is thine emblem, — dust 
Is on thy brow ! 


And I could love to die, — 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams, 
By thee, as erst in childhood lie, 
And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes of childhood dear 
With bitter tears? 





MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Ay, must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sear, 
Went down with thee ? 


Oft from life’s withering bower, 
In still communion with the past, I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn. 


And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim blue wave, 
I stray to hear the night-winds’ wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ? 
I gaze above, — thy look is imaged there, — 
I listen, and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air ! 


O, come! whilst here I press 
My brow upon thy grave, and in thcse mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child ! 


Yes, bless thy weeping child, 
And o’er thine urn, religion’s holiest shrine, 
O, give his spirit undefiled, 
To blend with thine ! 


Woutp, mother, thou couldst hear me tell 
How oft, amid my brief career, , 
For sins and follies loved too well, 
Hath fallen the free, repentant tear ; 
And, iri the waywardness of youth, 
How bitter thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for crime, love for truth, 
*Mid sweet remembrances of thee. J. Aldrich. 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 


BY REY. E. PORTER DYER. 


Home happiness depends not on wealth and luxury, not on 
splendor and elegance, not on numbers, not on climate, not on 
any contingent circumstances whatever, but on the blessing of 
God. Thousands have rolled in wealth and luxury, dwelt in 
mansions adorned with elegance and splendor, but happiness 
was not an inmate of their dwellings. Children may be nu- 
merous, and worldly prosperity roll in like a tide, but bear on 
its bosom no permanent and deep joy. ‘They who have for- 
saken the rugged hills of the north, to dwell in the sunny vales 
of the south, and they who have forsaken southern homes for 
colder latitudes, have told us that domestic happiness is not 
dependent on climate. In every latitude, and under every 
variety of contingent circumstances, has happiness, domestic 
happiness, been sought; but, alas! how few have found her. 
Multitudes, disappointed in the search, have foolishly fancied 
that this invaluable boon perished from the earth when Adam, 
and Eve turned their backs in sorrow on the gates of their 
lost Eden. 

The Psalmist observed how men sought true felicity in his 
day. And since domestic comfort is the chief enjoyment of 
men, he may have had domestic happiness in his view when 
he said, ‘‘ There be many that say, who will show us any 
good?”’ This is the universal language of all who have not 
found a truly Happy Home. But he, as if he fully understood 
the secret, adds, “‘ Lord, lift thou up the light of thy counte- 
nance upon us.” 

Here is the secret of domestic bliss. It lies in the favor of 
God, in the light of his smile. O, that men universally under- 
stood this! O, that they who have sought substantial good in 
wealth, and splendor, and outward appliances, and sought in 
vain, would consider this! The smile of God, the light of his 
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countenance, produces domestic harmony and joy among his 
redeemed children in heaven; and why should it not also 
upon earth? Alas! it is feared that there are thousands of 
wealthy and prosperous families,—I mean prosperous in a 
worldly point of view,— upon whom the light of God’s coun- 
tenance has never yet risen. 

There is reason to believe that there are multitudes of house- 
holds, and perhaps yours, reader, is one, where domestic peace 
and harmony and joy are strangers, because God is shut out 
of your dwelling ; because there is under your roof no altar of 
prayer, no Family Worship. Jehovah, the mighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, is a great God and a great King above all 
gods. From his everlasting throne, he has declared ‘them 
that honor me I will honor, and those that despise me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” Can it therefore be expected that he will 
smile on those who worship him not by the sacred fireside of 
home ?. Can domestic happiness,—I speak not of that which 
is spurious, but such as is genuine,—can it abide under the 
roof where God is not worshipped? O, if parents would but 
bend the knee daily in fervent prayer to God, and read and 
meditate his holy word, and sing his praise, I do believe they 
would soon find his favor to be life, and his loving kindness 

, to be better than life. If we acknowledge him in all our ways, 
he will direct our paths. And, in the rearing of a family for 
usefulness and honor, fathers and mothers would do well often 
to remember that except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it. 


Trve Paivosopny or Domestic Lire. — One great secret of 
domestic enjoyment is too much overlooked. It lies in bring- 
ing our wants down to our circumstances, instead of toiling to 
bring our circumstances up to our wants. Wants will always 
be ahead of means; and there will be no end to the race, if 
you set the latter chasing the former. Put the yoke of self- 
denial on desire, apply the spur of industry to energy, and 
then, if the latter does not overtake the former, it will at least 
come in sight of it. 
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ANXIETY FOR YOUNG MEN. 
BY REV. DR. SHEPERD. 


Durine the latter part of the successful reign of David, his 
son Absalom formed a conspiracy to usurp the throne of Israel. 
To render successful his treasonable and parricidal designs, he 
won over to his side a large portion of the army, and ventured 
to pitch battle with the faithful remnant of the king’s veteran 
warriors in the wood of Ephraim. The army of the young 
usurper was overpowered, and himself slain. The anxious 
father took an elevated position between the gates of the city, 
that he might catch the first intelligence that came from the 
battle-field. At length a messenger is seen hastening toward 
the place of the king, with tidings from the army. ‘The first 
question which fell upon the ear of the breathless messenger, 
from the lips of the trembling king, was, ‘Is the young man 
Absalom safe?”’ ‘The victory of his army, the integrity of his 
kingdom, the security of the crown upon his head, were all 
minor considerations at this moment. All the questions of 
state were lost in the outgushing sympathies of the father. 
And who, that knows the strength of the ties that bind the 
heart of the parent to the child, can cast censure upon the 
king of Israel, for concentrating the deep solicitude of his soul 
upon the safety of his son, under circumstances so affecting ? 
What though that son had been recreant, aspiring, and cruelly 
treacherous, he could not forget that he was his son. And 
could he have rescued him from his recent perilous position, 
and seen him return to his father’s warm embrace, penitent 
and reformed, how cheerfully would he have parted with any 
amount of his possessions, even to the half of his kingdom! 
But it was too late. Absalom had fallen in the midst of his 
folly and rebellion. And, O, the touching lamentation of. that 
hour! Is there anything that surpasses it, in depth and ten- 
derness of grief, in the history of earthly sorrow ? 
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I present the venerable king of Israel, in the chamber whezt 
he retired to weep, as an exemplification of tender anxiety for 
a young man in perilous circumstances. And what parent is 
there that does not sympathize with David in a degree pro- 
portionate to the temptations and dangers which surround an 
. absent son? Is he in the city or country, on the ocean or the 
western prairie, how natural the inquiry, ‘Is the young man 
safe?”? No matter how far he may have wandered from 
home, or from rectitude, can a mother’s prayer cease to follow 
him? Will not a father’s arms be open to embrace him on his 
return ? 

Nor is anxiety for the welfare of the young confined to pa- 
rental bosoms. ‘The Saviour manifested a special interest in 
the training of youth. ‘The young man that came to him, 
kneeling and inquiring what he should do that he might inherit 
eternal life, he loved, for there were tokens of promise in his 
ingenuousness. Solomon devoted the choicest counsels of wis- 
dom and experience to the admonition and instruction of 
young men. Paul gave charge to Timothy, to exhort young 
men to be sober-minded. ‘The beloved John wrote unto 
‘‘vyoung men,” “‘because’’ they were ‘‘strong,”’ and might do 
great good, if ‘‘the word of God should abide in them, and 
they could overcome the wicked one.” ‘Thus it is evidently 
the duty of ministers, who are set to watch for souls,— of teach- 
ers, of all who have influence over the minds of youth, espe- 
cially young men, to participate in this anxiety, so far as to 
exert that influence in securing, by every practicable means, 
their moral safety. 

Their inexperience demands this solicitude on our part. How 
little can the young man know of life’s realities! How liable 
to be led astray by false appearances! ‘There are many influ- 
ences at work, at this day, to surround the young with a ficti- 
tious world. Works, addressed to the imagination, giving an 
unnatural and unhealthy stimulus to the fancy, painting ob- 
jects in unreal colors, teem from the press, and inundate almost 
every family, training the youthful mind, so far as they have 
influence over it, for a state of society very different from that 
in which it will be called to act when it begins to mingle in 
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the busy concerns of actual life. Hence arose his liability to be 
led into devious and dangerous paths. One false step leads to 
another. ‘I'he descent is gentle and easy; but the end isa 
labyrinth of evils, from which escape is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

How many young men are led astray by the arts of unreal 
friendship! It comes with a smiling face, and with words of 
oil. It comes, too, with many strong professions of attachment, 
and, withal, in a direct line with the impulses of a disposition 
craving unrestrained indulgences. It bears the face of a lamb, 
while it conceals the jaws of a lion. Such false friendship is 
the more dangerous, because it approaches you with concealed 
weapons. Before the victim is aware of his exposure, he feels 
the deadly thrust ‘ under the fifth rib.” A sneer, a word with 
a curled lip, derisive of subjection to parental tyranny, from 
such a companion, will cause the young man to turn away 
with cold distrust from the counsels of wisdom and experience, 
because they enjoin self-denial in things craved by a reckless 


regard to his highest good. It takes years of experience, and 
this often of the bitterest kind, to convince the young that 
true friendship often finds it necessary to wound, that it may 
heal; to amputate, that it may save life. ‘‘ The kisses of 
an enemy are deceitful, but faithful are the wounds of a 
friend !” 


O, ye who have encountered the same sources of deception 
and temptation in your youth, whose feet had well-nigh slipped, 
but who were saved, ye can speak the lessons of experience ! 
Shall not they awaken your deep solicitude for the safety of 
those whom you now see travelling in the same dangerous 
road? Will you not hasten and speak to that young man 
before it be too late ? 

Another ground of our anxiety for young men lies in their 
destitution of self-control. 'The period of youth is proverbially 
exposed to the indulgence of self-confidence. The animal na- 
ture too often predominates over the intellectual and the moral. 
The appetites are strong, while conscience and foresight are fee- 
ble. ‘That which is pleasing to the eye, melodious to the ear, 
and grateful to the palate, is apt to be seized with avidity, from 

8 
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the promise of present gratification, although, like the forbidden 
fruit of Eden, the consequences are known to be fatal to peace. 
The young man means not to do himself harm; but he is im- 
pelled forward by the hope of immediate gratification. He 
cannot withhold his heart from any source of indulgence which 
yields present pleasure. He, therefore, ‘looks upon the wine 
when it is red; when it giveth its color in the cup; when it 
moveth itself aright,’’ ignoring the certain results; ‘at last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” Alas, the 
young man void of understanding! ‘ As the ox goeth to the 
slaughter, and a fool to the correction of the stocks,’ so he 
rusheth into her door, heedless of the inscription in flaming 
capitals over it, ‘None that go in unto her return again.” 
‘Her house is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of 
death.” ‘‘ He that hath no rule over his spirit is like a city 
broken down and without walls.” 

A further source of anxiety for the safety of young men lies 
in the corrupting influences that surround them. Perhaps there 
never was a time when more and better opportunities were 
presented before the rising generation for their intellectual and 
moral culture. And yet we are constrained to say at the same 
time, and with equal assurance, that there never was a period 
when temptations to evil were greater. When were the disci- 
ples of infidelity and scepticism ever more insidious, incessant 
and successful’? When were profaneness, Sabbath-breaking, 
and licentiousness, ever more bold? Here are the nurseries of 
the most fatal errors and vices ; schools of iniquity where hosts 
of young men are trained up to become depredators upon the 
property and the peace of the community. 

How anxious should every parent be, every spiritual watch- 
man, every teacher of youth, every friend of society and the 
church of God, to forestall the mind of every young man with 
an abhorrence of whatever is grovelling and vicious; fortify 
him against every access of the seducer! How incessant should 
we be to cast in the good seed in the morning, before the ene- 
my shall come in the night and sow tares! How earnest 
should we be to put the Gospel armor upon that young man, 
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that he may quench every fiery dart of the adversary, and 
stand safe and unharmed in the hour of trial ! 

In our anxiety and efforts for the moral safety of young 
men, we should keep distinctly before them the consideiauon 
that there is no assurance of such safety, except in the reno- 
valing and sanctifying power of the Spirit upon the heart. 
Short of such a radical change, carrying the affections up to 
God supremely, imbuing the soul with the love of Christ, and 
benevolence to mankind, we can have no sure ground of hope 
that any one will continue steadfast in a life of purity, integ- 
rity, always abounding in every good work. 

Should these remarks fall under the eye of any of that class 
for whose benefit they are made, they will permit me to say, 
the love of Christ constraineth us to impress upon your minds 
the affecting truth urged by the Saviour upon Nicodemus, 
“Ye must be born again.” Native amiableness of disposition, 
attractive social virtues, cultivated intellect, most desirable, 
lovely, and useful as they are, fail of reaching that high 
standard of holiness which is based on love toward God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Most earnestly and aflec- 
tionately do we entreat you to come and plant your feet on 
the Rock, Christ Jesus. Other foundations of safety can no 
man lay. JBelieve in him with all your hearts; lay your 
bodies and spirits a willing sacrifice on the altar; give to God 
the dew of your youth; let your petition be, *“‘ Hold thou me 
up, and I shall be safe ;’?—-and who or what shall separate 


you from the love of Christ? In the Everlasting arms you 


will be safe. ‘The gates of hell can never prevail against 
you ! 

Young man, there is hope in your case! The Bible is full 
of encouragement to the young. You are not the victims of 
long-cherished habits of unbelief and irreligion. When we sit 
down by the man of gray hairs, who has spent his whole life 
in pursuit of this world’s possessions or honors, or pleasures, 
we realize how strong are the bands of habit. He is chained 
to his idols. With you it is not so. Your consciences are yet 
tender, your sensibilities susceptible to the appeals of truth. 
You have no inveterate prejudices to be overcome. Our hearts’ 
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desire and prayer to God for yon is, that you may be saved. 
Consecrate your early years to God. Give him your hearts, 
before the evit days come, when the pleasures of sense, the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the pride of life, shall have con- 
firmed you in hopeless unbelief. Would that we could so gain 
your ear and your heart that you may become “as plants 
grown up in youth,” in the garden of the Lord, there to flourish 
in perennial beauty and loveliness ! 

Scarcely does the sun look down upon a lovelier object than 
that of a young man of intelligent, consistent piety. Such an 
one sets out right. He remembers his Creator in the days of 
his youth. He girds on the Christian armor, and goes forth 
with the sacramental host to do battle with the powers of earth 
and hell, with the ardor and buoyancy of early life. If faithful 
to his high calling, he will become a burning and shining light 
— will, if blessed with long life, bring forth much fruit unto 
God, and become a bright gem in his Redeemer’s crown in 
glory. 

And do not the yearnings of a parental heart, the devout 
wrestlings of some spiritual guardian, urge you, my young 
friend, to make this consecration without delay? ‘Time is 
passing by, with its great and fearful changes. Soon those 
parental hearts that beat in such devout fervency for your 
safety —those parental lips that speak in accents of such tender 
solicitude for your soul’s eternal welfare, will be still and 
silent in the grave. Or you may be separated from them, and 
all the restraining, moralizing influences of home, and be placed 
in the midst of the temptations of the city. Your house may 
henceforth be on the wide ocean, or on some desolate prairie 
of the west, where no sanctuary invites you to the ordinances 
of the Word. You may be summoned to your final account 
in your youth. Your sun may go down while it is yet day. 

When I speak of the liability of the young to be ensnared in 
an evil time, my mind goes back, a few weeks, to the chamber 
where was borne a young man, who was incautiously drawn 
into an affray which took place at an Irish wedding-party, 
and there knocked down and stabbed in the breast; from 
which, after lingering eight days in great agony, he died. 
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There lay the youth of twenty-two summers, whom I had 
often met in the street, and looked upon as a rare specimen of 
physical vigor, comeliness of person, and promise of long life, 
now struggling with the grim messenger, whose dart had pen- 
etrated too deep to be extracted by human skill. Around him 
were gathered those to whose friendship and sympathy his 
amiable deportment and exemplary life had greatly endeared 
him. All that the ablest medical skill and the most assiduous 
attention could do was done; but the wound was mortal, and 
the ebbing of life went steadily forward, until the vital current 
ceased. Prayer was offered in that chamber, and elsewhere, 
without ceasing ; the way of salvation through atoning blood 
affectionately and faithfully presented and urged upon the 
acceptance of the dying youth. With his mental powers in per- 
fect possession, and in full view of his approaching dissolution, 
resignation to the will of God was expressed, and a hope of 
forgiveness through the merits of Christ Jesus. Kind and 
affectionate counsels were breathed into the ears of a weeping 
brother, the only relative in attendance, who hung over him as 
though they must live or die together. But the spirit took its 
departure, and there was a solemn stillness in that room. 
Strong men wept; manly tears fell plentifully from eyes which 
no ordinary scene could have suffused. God grant that the 
deep emotions of that hour, when each one present felt that he 
was standing close upon the verge of eternity, may not be dis- 
sipated from the mind, until the heart is surrendered to God, 
and the life consecrated to his service ! 

What is the lesson which such a providence ought to 
impress upon young men? Does it not say to such, “ Venture 
not, as a matter of sport or idle curiosity, into those gatherings, 
either by day or by night, where the intoxicating cup is freely 
circulated, or where the brain becomes ‘flamed, and the arm 
nerved to any assault that may arise from the slightest provo- 
cation. If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Go not-in 
the way of evil men. Ponder well the path of thy feet. Wis- 
dom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” 


I began with a venerable father, watching anxiously to hear 
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of the safety of his son amid the perils of a battle-field. Young 
man! perhaps the sainted spirit of thy anxious parent has 
passed up to the abodes of the blessed, and may now be hov- 
ering around you, like a guardian angel, to watch over you in 
your retired chamber, to mark the passing emotions of your 
pensive hour, and bear back to other kindred spirits a true 
report. If it be so,—and who will say that such a visitation 
may not fall within the sphere of privileges and duties granted 
to the spirits of the departed ?— then this must be a solemn hour 
to you. When that guardian angel shall wing his way up to 
the celestial city, and many voices shall greet his return with 
the anxious inquiry, ‘‘ Is the young man safe ?”? what shall be 
the answer? Shall it be,— will you permit the record so to be 
entered, —‘‘ He is joined to his idols; he refuses to accept of 
offered mercy; he pleads to be let alone this time’’’?—O, no! 
Heaven forbid it! Keep not those harps silent any longer. 
Let that answer be, “I saw the young man on his knees — 
behold, he prayeth! I heard his penitential sigh. I witnessed 
his espousals to Christ ; I saw his name inscribed. in the Book 


of Life. 'The young man is safe! Strike your harps anew, to 


the praise of redeeming grace! The lost 1s found! Glory be 
to God in the highest! The young man is safe!” 


Art Jesus’ Freer. — The Rev. W. Jay one day attended the 
dying bed of a young female, who thus addressed him : 

‘7 have but little,” said she, “to relate as to my experience. 
I have been tried and tempted, but this is my sheet anchor; 
Jesus has said, ‘He that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast 
out.” I know [came to him, and I expect that he will be as 
good as his word. Poor and unworthy as I am, he will not 
trifle with me; it would be beneath his greatness, as well as 
his goodness ; I am at his feet, as you have often said.” 
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BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Ir thou wert by my side, my love, 
How sweet would evening fall, 
In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 


Listening the nightingale ! 


If thou, my love, wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 

Tfow gladly would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s troubled sea ! 


I miss thee at the dawning gray, 
When, on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease rny limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooling wind. 


I miss thee when, by Gunga’s stream, 
My twilight steps I guide ; 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 


I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering morn to cheer, 
But miss thy kind, approving eye, 

Thy meek, attentive ear. 


But when at morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

On broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er black Almora’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor mild Mulwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea, 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay, 
As then shall beam in thee. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 


BY MRS, JOSEPH H. HANAFORD. 


“ And her against sweet cheerfulness was placed, 
Whose eyes, like twinkling stars in evening clear, 
Were decked with smiles, that all sad humors chased, 
And darted forth delights, the which her goodly graced.” 
SPENSER’S “ Farry QUEEN.” 


“The seasons all had charms for her, — 
She welcomed each with joy ; 
The charm that in her spirit lived 
No changes could destroy.” Mrs. Hae. 


“* Goop-morninG !”’ exclaimed a fair man, of forty-five sum- 
mers, his face glowing with the healthful hue of early morning. 
‘*Good-morning, Lilla!’”’ and he laid his hand with paternal 
fondness on the head of a young girl, who sat leaning upon 


her elbow, and looking down on a slate placed on the table 
near which she was sitting. A lamp was burning near her, 
for it was yet early in the morning, and the shutters were still 
closed as they had been through the night. 

Lilla replied, gently, ‘‘Good-morning, papa!’’ but did not 
look up. 

‘‘ Why, my daughter, let me have a glance at those features, 
and see if a kiss on those lips won’t bring me a more cheerful 
salutation, in a tone not quite so languid.” 

He raised her head. ‘There were traces of tears upon her 
cheeks; and two large, glittering drops had gathered in each 
of her eyes, and were just ready to course their way down- 
ward. Her lips quivered with emotion, as her father kissed 
her; and he immediately asked, on perceiving her agitation, 
** What has occurred to trouble my little daughter ?” 

She rose, and threw herself into his arms, sobbing, and 
finally said, ‘‘ Papa, I am really ashamed of myself, but how 
can I help it? Here I have tried to rise early for four morn- 
ings, and yet have not been able to get up soon enough to finish 
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my lessons. And that isn’t all, either.” Her voice faltered, 
and she stopped. 

“Go on, daughter!” said the father, in an encouraging 
tone. 

“Well, I ought to confess it,—and I will,”’ said she, ear- 
nestly. ‘I am crying mostly because Arthur rose earlier 
than I did.” 

“Why, how can you mourn over his success in throwing 
off the chains of slumber!” was the father’s exclamation of 
astonishment. 

‘“‘ iver since we read the story of the English family, in 
which the earliest riser was called ‘ Lark,’ through the day, as 
a title of honor, we have talked about it, Arthur, George, Liz- 
zie and I; and we have all tried to gain the title. Arthur has 
had it the most, but I have never had it yet, for mother has 
told them not to call me, as I am not as well as they are, and 
she says I need more sleep. And yet, father, I should like to 
be called the ‘ Lark.’ Am I wicked for crying, because Arthur 
got the name to-day ?” 


‘‘ Perhaps not, Lilla, if you: only weep because you are dis- 
appointed, and do not envy him, and wish him to be as feeble 
as you are, that he might have to sleep more. But come here, 


my sweet Lilla;” and he drew her toa window. Throwing 


open a shutter, he admitted the gray light of morning. Rosy 
tints were already beautifying the east, and immediately before 
them, just above the horizon, shone with her glorious radiance 
Venus, the beautiful ‘“ Morning Star.” 'The father pointed to 
it, and the daughter’s admiring gaze rested on the lovely 
planet. 

‘“ Lilla,”’ said her father, in a low, impressive tone, ‘‘ you 
know your mother and I do not love to see our children weep. 
It makes our hearts sad, when tears fall from their bright eyes. 
And lately, dear daughter, you have wept, and looked sad, far 
oftener than we could have desired. Now let me propose an- 
other thing, in which perhaps you may succeed better than in 
early rising. Whoever wears the most cheerful countenance 
during to-morrow shall be called ‘ Morning Star.’ How would 
my daughter like to try that experiment ?” 
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“QO, father!” was the glad response, ‘I should like it so 
much! I am really sorry that I have looked so sad, and I 
will try. Yes, I will try;” and the little maiden clapped her 
hands. With one more paternal kiss, her father drew her 
toward the room from whence the breakfast-bell had just 
sounded, and soon imparted his plan to all the members 
of the family. At the close of the meal he sent Lilla fora 
book to his study; and, during the interim, explained to his 
family his reasons for such a plan as he had devised. 

“T think,” said he, ‘that Lilla needs encouragement. She 
has been ill so much that her spirits are often low, and if we 
do not prolong the time for competition beyond to-morrow, she 
may gain the title, and, by being often addressed as our ‘ Morn- 
ing Star,’ may remember to cultivate a cheerful spirit, which 
will not only make our family circle happier, but conduce 
greatly to her health. Of course I do not ask my other chil- 
dren to weep, or look cross and sad, but simply request you to 
refrain from annoying her as much as possible. You will 
probably keep the ‘lark’ title all to yourselves, but don’t pre- 
vent her from obtaining this new one, if she can be cheerful a 
whole day.” 

The children gladly promised; but, although they were wil- 
ling to refrain from hindering their sister from gaining the title, 
each secretly resolved that he or she would try to secure it. 
But not having experienced the disappointment which Lilla 
had, nor having had any impression made upon their young 
minds by seeing Venus, as Lilla and her father had, they did 
not have a like motive to remember ; and, several times during 
the ‘trial-day,” Arthur and George were reproved for loud 
voices and unpleasant looks, as one interfered with the other’s 
playthings ; and Lizzie forgot the matter entirely when a letter 
arrived, saying a friend she had expected to visit them on the 
morrow would not be able to come for a week, and burst into 
tears. Lilla wa$ on the point of doing the same, whén she 
suddenly remembered the morning previous, when she was last 
disappointed, and with that memory came the thought of the 
‘Morning Star,” and she wisely forbore. Looking up just as 
she was seeking to manifest no emotion of sorrow, she caught 
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the eye of her father, and her equivocal smile said, “I am truly 
disappointed, too; but I’ll try not to cry.” He smiled, and the 
victory was won. 

Evening came, and the family were about separating for the 
night, when the father, calling Lilla to him, said, as he gazed 
tenderly upon her, “My daughter, you have borne disap- 
pointment well to-day, and you really have been so bright 
and cheerful, that you deserve to be called our Morning 
Star. Cherish this cheerful spirit, my children, if you would 
have your hearts and our home always happy. When 
disappointments come, bear them patiently, remembering 
that God out of infinite wisdom orders all events. And 
now, good-night. Let us see who will be the ‘lark’ to- 
morrow, and thus the first to greet Lilla as our cheerful 
Morning Star.” 

With smiling faces they sought their repose; and, ever after, 
Lilla retained her pleasant name when her family wished to 
address her by an endearing title. It served to remind her of 
her duty to be cheerful; cheerfulness promoted health, and 
with returning health came. more buoyancy of spirit, till, 
finally, she who was once a pale, puny, sickly, and usually 
sullen or sad child, became the joy of the neighborhood, with 
rosy checks, and laughing eyes,— the Morning Star shining on 
the family. 

Years passed by, and in their rapid flight brought maturity 
to the mind and body of sweet Lilla. Nor were they without 
their effect on the other children of that family. ‘The sons both 
passed with honor through college; one choosing the profes- 
sion of an engineer, the other preferring the cares and respon- 
sibilities of a physician’s life. Lizzie and Lilla remained at 
the old homestead. Rumor, with her hundred tongues, had 
whispered that Lizzie would soon fill a place at the head of 
some other household; but Lilla yet wandered, ‘‘in maiden 
meditation, fancy free.” 

One lovely evening, just preceding Thanksgiving,— that day 
which calls home so many wandering children of scattered 
families, and unites them again around the parental hearth- 
stone,— Dr. Arthur Sanford, with his brother George, and a 
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stranger gentleman, might have been seen leaving the city of 
their residence, for the early home of the Sanfords. ‘They had 
but a short distance to ride in the cars, but so great was the 
desire of the sons, who had been absent from their parents for 
many months, to reach home, that they would fain have urged 
on the iron horse to still greater speed, and regretted the fre- 
quent pauses at the various stopping-places. But, during their 
ride, they “‘spake often one to another,’’ about the loved scenes 
and friends they weré approaching. 

‘*¢ Mr. Scudder,” said Arthur, ‘‘we are really glad that we 
have met with you this morning. Your arrival in the city last 
night was opportune, for I have long wanted to introduce you 
to our family, and I think you will enjoy yourself.” 

T hope I shall be no interruption to your family gathering,” 
was his reply ; ‘‘ but I know that it will be pleasant to unite in 
your Thanksgiving, though it will cause me to remember how 
far away I am from all my early friends.” 

‘Well, you will be among warm friends,” said George, in a 
playful manner; ‘so don’t feel sad, or look sad, for if you do 
you will displease our Morning Star.” 

“Whom do you call by that bright name ?” 

‘‘(), our sister Lilla,’’ replied Arthur; ‘she believes, as you 
do, that cheerfulness is a part of religion.” 

‘But why do you give her that title?” 

Arthur and George here unitedly explained the incidents of 
their childhood, which led to the appropriation of such a name 
to their dear sister. 

** But you cannot surely think that merely giving Skip San- 
ford that title was the cause of her continued cheerfulness ?” 
asked the young minister, for such he was. 

*Q, William!” said George, ‘you are as full of questions 
as to the why and the wherefore, as in our college days. Wait 
till you see Lilla, and ask her, my friend.” 

Mr. Scudder smiled, and the conversation turned on college 
scenes, and the whereabouts of old chums, with accounts of 
their varied success in life, till the termination of their ride. 
At the depot they were met by the old family equipage, and 
quickly conveyed to the family mansion. 
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Here they found all the family, except Morning Star. She 
had gone some miles away to spend the night with a bereaved 
friend, who proposed on the morrow to be in their vicinity. 

‘Miss Seymour was so lonely,” said Lizzie, in explanation, 
“that Lilla could not resist consenting to spend the night with 
her. I don’t know how Miss Seymour could ask for Morning 
Star just now, when she knew you were expected; but then 
she needed cheering, and Morning Star is just the one to dispel 
her sorrow, as far as smiles and sympathy can do it.” 

‘Smiles and tears, you mean, don’t you?”’ asked George. 

‘‘No; Morning Star don’t believe in tears, you know; she 
thinks she can express sympathy in cheerful tones, as well as 
in dolorous ones.” 


** But, then, your sister does not think it wrong to ‘weep 
with those that weep,’ does she?” asked the young minister. 

“She doesn’t think it wrong to do anything our Saviour 
has taught; and I have seen her tears fall fast, in seasons 
when true sympathy could not fail to call them forth; but her 


words are always words of consolation and cheerfulness, and 
as soon as possible, as well as wherever possible, she blends 
them with smiles. Morning Star is a curious young woman, 
Mr. Scudder,— you need n’t laugh, boys, or look so incredu- 
lous, Arthur,— Lilla is strange, but it is in a very comfortable 
way for us all. She believes in cheerfulness as a duty, and 
she acts up to her belief, that’s all.” 

“Well, Lizzie, you are a good advocate; pity you had n’t 
been a man,” said George; ‘‘we might have had a lawyer in 
the family. But, after all, you are right. Morning Star isa 
strange, but bright specimen of humanity.” 

The summons to supper interrupted the conversation, and it 
Was not again resumed. Mr. Scudder, however, did not forget 
it; but felt an unusual desire to see the wearer of so bright a 
name. 

Morning brought the Star. She was gladly welcomed, and 
seemed joyous. Yet there was none of that levity which Mr. 
Scudder had feared might be evident. Unconsciously to him- 
self, he had been interested in finding her simple and animated. 
There was no affectation, but constant cheerfulness. Smiles 
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often wreathed her lips, but sternness never pressed them to- 
gether. ‘The light of heaven shone in her eyes, and illumined 
her brow, but no shade of sullenness dimmed the one, or gath- 
ering frown darkened the other. She seemed truly, what her 
family had long called her, the Morning Star. 

Mr. Seudder’s visit was prolonged till the return of the 
“boys” to the city, a period of several weeks. He spent a 
brief season at Christmas in that pleasant family circle, which 
possessed the magnet for him, and returned thither in early 
spring, for this sole purpose,—as the discerning reader may 
suspect,— to make the lovely Morning Star his bride; the 
sharer of his joys, and soother of his sorrows, his companion 
in labor, and his “ help-meet” in winning souls to Christ. 

From the time he left her at Christmas, till they met in the 
following spring, they had been frequent correspondents. In 
one of his letters he thus wrote : 

“ Lilla, my Morning Star, indulge me, will you, in your 
next, with an explanation of your invariable cheerfulness,— 
of that sunlight that always shines in your presence? I know 
that you are a Christian, and believe, with you, that ¢rue re- 
ligion never makes any heart gloomy; but I would know a 
little more of the process by which you have become so worthy 
of your beautiful name.”’ 

On the wings of love came her reply. ‘‘ You are right, my 
chosen one, in attributing my cheerfulness to religious princi- 
ple. I well remember, though but a child, the day on which 
my father gave me this title, which he said I had earned that 
day, and how glad and encouraged I felt. When I went to 
my room that night, I asked God, sincerely, to render me wor- 
thy of the title, and make me indeed a cheering light. God 
heard my infant prayer. I did not continue cheerful from that 
hour. I did not grow joyous all at once. But the good work 
was begun in my heart, and gradually, but surely, it went on. 
As I grew in years, God’s Holy Spirit was ever whispering to 
me, ‘This is the way, walk ye in it;’ and, strengthened by 
Divine grace, I have at last become, in a measure, the trust- 
ful, hopeful child of God, who wears the expression of a cheer- 
ful heart, because her Bible teaches her to ‘rejoice evermore.’ 
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Give not the praise tome; you know that to Him only it is 
due, who has given me grace to follow one who declares him- 
self to be ‘the root and the offspring of David, and the Bright 
and Morning Star.’ ” 

And thus Lilla continued, a sunbeam, till called to her home 
in the skies. May we not hope fhat she, and all who resemble 
her in character and life, will be numbered with those who, 
having “‘ turned many to righteousness, shall shine as the stars 
and as the firmament, for ever and ever’’? 


On a certain occasion, General Washington invited a num- 
ber of his fellow-officers to dine with him. While at the table, 
one of them uttered an oath. The general dropped his knife 


and fork in a moment, and, in his deep undertone and charac- 
teristic dignity and deliheration, said, ‘I thought we all sup- 
posed ourselves gentlemen.” We then resumed his knife and 
fork, and went on as before. The remark struck like an elec- 
tric shock, and, as-was intended, did execution, as his remarks 
in such cases were very apt to do. No person swore at the 
table after that. And after dmner, the officer referred to re- 
marked to his companion, that if the general had struck him 
over the head with his sword, he could have borne it; but the 
home-thrust which he gave him, was too much,—it was too 
much for a gentleman. And it is hoped that it will be too 
much for any one, who pretends to be a gentleman. 
Edwards. 
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MONTGOMERY’S LAST POEM. 


The following hymn was written by the venerable James Montgomery, for a friend, on the very day 
vefore his death. The manuscript (says the Sheffield Times) betrayed no indication of trembling or 


old age, and might be taken to be the work of a person in middle life, instead of that of an octogena- 
rian, who was just about to lay down his pen forever: 


O, come, all ye weary, 
And ye heavy laden, 
Lend a glad ear to your Saviour’s call : 
Fearing or grieving, 
Yet humbly believing, 
Rest, rest for your souls he offers to all. 


O, then sing hosanna 
With jubilant voices, 
And follow his train with willing accord ; 
Like him, meek and lowly, 
In heart and life holy, 
Own Christ, as good servants, your Master and Lord. 


How easy his yoke is ! 
How light is his burden ! 
But what he suffered no language can tell ; 
His grief in the garden 
To purchase our pardon, 
His pangs on the cross to save us from hell ! 


Hence loud hallelujah 
Shall sound without ceasing, 
And till they all meet in the kingdom above, 
The living, the living, 
Prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, 
Shall joyfully render their love. 


I wit not sing a mortal’s praise, 
To thee, I consecrate my lays, 
To whom my powers belong ! Ibid. 
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TENDENCY TO DEGENERACY 


BY REV. WILLIAM BATES, 


A WELL-DRESSED and cultivated garden is a source of pleas- 
ure as well as profit to its owner. With its luxuriance of veg- 
etation, its beauty of blossom, and wealth of fruit, it presents 
a delightful picture to the eye of taste. A skilful gardener 
never remits his exertions to keep the vines trellised, the flow- 
ers supported against the too strong breath of the wind, the 
loaded fruit-trees carefully propped, and all the different forms 
of vegetation, which he cultivates, so situated as to meet their 
own peculiarities, and to develop their characteristic excellen- 
ces. One plant he places in a dry soil, another in wet ground; 
one, as its nature requires, in the shade, and another in the 
full, open sunshine. Every rare bud is watched for. its blos- . 
soming. Every exotic is nurtured with care. Every dry 
branch is trimmed out of the young tree, and any limb, that 
would mar its graceful symmetry, is early pruned. 'Through- 
out the garden, marks of watchful care and unremitted labor 
appear. By daily attention and toil, are its refreshing beau- 
ties, its symmetry and richness, preserved. 

But, let the gardener’s skilful hand be withdrawn from it, 
and speedily a process of deterioration will commence. It will 
be overrun with weeds. Every delicate flower will be shaded, 
and every choice plant encroached upon, until all symmetry 
and beauty disappear, and the once tasteful and thrifty garden 
becomes a useless waste. 

But a vineyard is not the only thing that degenerates under 


neglect; a garden is not the only thing that runs to waste, if 
uncultivated. 


Proneness to deterioration is a universal tendency,— a char- 
acteristic of mind as well as of matter. Whatever is neglected 
declines. Constant effort is requisite, not only to preserve the 
beauty and fruitfulness of the garden, but to prevent anything 
of value from depreciating. 

9 
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Illustrations of this principle are numerous in the natural 
world. A house unoccupied, or a ship lying unused at the 
wharf, will rapidly decay. ‘The tendency of a farm to barren- 
ness, can be arrested only by diligent culture, by a rotation of 
crops, and by a generous enrichment of the soil. Many plants 
speedily depreciate wnder neglect. Only the most attentive 
culture can prevent them from declining. Many of the most 
choice species of fruit are obtained only by persevering dili- 
gence and watchful culture; and their tendency to decline in 
richness and beauty can be arrested only by a skilful system 
of budding and grafting, and by assiduous cultivation. 

Illustrations of the law of degeneracy may be found also in 
the record of nations. All history testifies that those kingdoms 
which have preserved to themselves the advantages of an en- 
lightened civilization, have done so only by a constant and 
energetic struggle against the downward currents of social 
decline that have ever set powerfully against them. Many 
nations by these currents have been swept down to social dis- 
organization and ruin. Every nation of ancient or modern 
times, that has struggled up to the heights of civilization, has 
stood firm only so long as it has contended with a vigilant eye 
and a powerful arm against the besetting tendency to deterior- 
ation. ‘I'he statesman who has not learned, from his historical 
studies, that the strong tendency of nations is to decline in 
manners and virtue, has read to little purpose. For mankind, 
although susceptible of high social cultivation, are ever prone 
to sink down into anarchy and barbarism. It is only by the 
united influence of government, education and religion, that 
this downward tendency can be successfully resisted. _Wher- 
ever these pillars of civilization are removed, or become weak, 
the social fabric falls. Or, whenever a body of men remove 
away from these upholding influences, and go out from the 
midst of the refinements of cultivated society, to form a new 
people or found a new state, they almost uniformly descend in 
the social scale. Colonists, going out from the conservative 
influences of a high civilization, ordinarily lose the polish of 
refined social life, and deteriorate in the valuable elements of 
character. Nothing but the unremitted appliance of the ele- 
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vating influences drawn from the higher social institutions of 
the parent country can counteract the general retrogression. 

Individuals, as well as nations, afford illustrations of this 
law of degeneration. Persons of polished manners and refined 
taste often become, through negligence, coarse and vulgar. 
Men of good literary attainments often decline in scholarship, 
losing their former taste for study and all ambition to attain to 
intellectual excellence. Ladies and gentlemen, through negli- 
gence and a want of persistence in the duty of self-culture, not 
unfrequently lose the grace of their once polished manners, and 
their elegance and ease in conversation. ‘The declension or 
corruption of language is an index of the retrogradation of 
society. ‘Trench, in his captivating and instructive work,— 
The Study of Words,— truthfully says, ‘‘Men have dragged 
many words downward with themselves, and made them par- 
takers of their own fall. A multitude of words in our language, 
having originally an honorable significance, have yet degener- 
ated with the deterioration of those who used them. Scores 
of words, originally harmless, have assumed a harmful second- 
ary meaning. Thus, ‘knave’ meant once no more than lad; 
‘villain,’ than peasant; a ‘ boor’ was only a farmer; a ‘ churl,’ 
but a strong fellow. ‘Conceits’ had once nothing conceited 
in them; ‘oflicious’ had reference to oflices of kindness, and 
not of busy intermeddling ; and ‘moody’ was that which per- 
tained to a man’s mood, without any sullenness implied.” 

The most frequent lapse which men experience is in moral 
character. ‘Temptations to wrong beset them on all sides, 
The world is full of evil influences. Strength of moral prin- 
ciple, firmness of purpose, a constant guarding of the citadel 
of the heart by an ever-wakeful conscience, are necessary to 
prevent a decline of virtue. The experience of multitudes and 
the observation of all bear testimony to the sad truth that men 
are prone to deteriorate in moral character. Few persons, per- 
haps none, live up to the standard of excellence they have 
adopted, however far below the divine law it may be. And 
as men decline in moral conduct, they sink in moral principle. 
How frequently do men of high social position and honorable 
reputation, in the indulgence of some sinful desire, sacrifice the 
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good name they have earned by long years of self-restraint and 
honorable conduct, and sink to the depths of crime and igno- 
miny! How often do young men, of respectable parentage, 
enter upon courses of profligacy, and with rapid strides go 
down to infamy and despair, never to know again the joys of 
honor and virtuous reputation¢! 

Everything in this world, of any value, is liable to deteriora- 
tion. Piety, the best thing, is not an exception. It is subject 
to decay. ‘The great general law of piety is, indeed, growth, 
advancement. Yet few Christians make regular and uniform 
progress. ‘Through the strength of unconquered evil within, 
in consequence of duties neglected, and privileges unappre- 
ciated and unimproved, the course of many Christians is 
marked by instances of religious declension and relapses into 
sin. How sadly do many young disciples sink away from the 
standard of religious duty, with which they first entered on 
the Christian life! How often does the piety of Christians de- 
preciate in their old age! How frequently do covetousness and 
petulance, two sins to which the aged are peculiarly liable, 
mar the piety of Christians in the decline of life, and cause a 
sad deterioration in their Christian character ! 

This tendency in human nature to degeneracy creates the 
necessity for the conservative and elevating influences of Chris- 
tianity. Ancient civilization was destitute of this conservatory 
power, and therefore it could not stand. And if modern civil- 
ization is to abide, it must be upheld by the Christian religion. 
If the liberties of our country are to be preserved in the midst 
of the deteriorating influences to which, as a nation, we are 
peculiarly exposed, it must be by the power of Christian truth. 
There is no self-preserving or self-perpetuating power in repub- 
lican institutions. Christianity must be their foundation, or 
they will fall. 

This proneness to decline, as seen in the waning of the 
Christian’s piety, creates the necessity for a diligent appliance 
of the means provided for the conservation of his spirituality. 
Without this, under the operation of the law of degeneracy, 
his moral beauty will be laid waste, and his Christian virtues 
crippled and prostrated. 
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To counteract the tendency to social and intellectual deca- 
dency, the preventive agency and conservating power of edu- 
cation are requisite. Man is susceptible of high mental cul- 
ture. He can by education be brought up to a high point of 
enterprise, honor and refinement. But let culture,— social, 
intellectual and religious,— be withheld, and he, by a law as 
sure as that of gravity, becomes and remains a barbarian. 
The lower orders of creation fulfil the end of their existence 
without culture. But man, left to himself, degenerates. Fam- 
ilies, in which education is undervalued and neglected, deteri- 
orate. ‘They decline in respectability and enterprise. ‘They 
experience a retrogradation in every valuable quality of char- 
acter, and every attractive virtue. 

As truly as the field of the slothful man becomes a useless 
waste, and the neglected garden is overgrown with weeds and 
briars, so truly will families and individuals deteriorate in 
social, intellectual and moral character, under the neglect of 
the means of education and culture. If they would resist the 


law of retrogression, let them not neglect intellectual culture ; 
nor despise knowledge. Let them not undervalue moral excel- 
lence. Let them never remit their exertions at self-improve- 
ment. 


** Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbéd shield, 
Borne ever on high.”’ 


Erernity.— Solemn and important was the advice given 
by Robert Hall: ‘‘ Walk, as it were, upon the borders of the 
ocean of eternity, and listen to the sound of its waters, till you 
are deaf to every sound beside.” O, if we always did this, 
what different persons we should be, to what we are now, “in 
all manner of holy conversation and godliness!” Archbishop 
Tillotson, when his brethren were all preaching on “ the times,”’ 
asked permission to discourse on eternity. 
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From out this dim and gloomy hollow, 
Where hang the cold clouds heavily, 

Could I but gain the clue’to follow, 
How blesséd would the journey be! 


Aloft [ see a fair dominion, 
Through time and change all vernal still ; 
But where the power and what the pinion 


To gain the ever-blooming hill? 


Afar I hear their music ringing, 
The lulling sounds of heaven repose, 
And the light gales are downward bringing 
The sweets of tlowers the mountain knows. 
I see the fruits, all golden glowing, 
Beckon the glossy leaves between, 
And o’er the blooms that there are blowing 
Nor blight nor winter’s wrath hath been. 


To suns that shine forever, yonder, 
O’er fields that fade not, sweet to flee ! 
The very winds that there may wander, 
How healing must their breathing be ! 
But, lo! between us rolls a river, — 
A death in every billow raves ; 
I feel the soul within me shiver, 


T'o gaze upon the gloomy waves. 
£ £ 


A rocky boat mine eyes discover, 
But woe is near, the pilot fails !— 
In, boldly in, undaunted over ! 
And trust the life that swells the sails ! 
Thou must believe, and thou must venture ; 
In fearless faith thy safety dwells ; 
By miracles alone men enter 


The glorious Land of Miracles ! 
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BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the small chamber leading from the dining-room, at the 
suburban cottage, four persons were assembled. Mrs. Buck- 
ingham, once the pride and ornament of the gay circle in 
which she moved, lay in bed, propped up by pillows. Louis 
stood before her, from time to time waving a large fan to assist 
the sufferer in her difficult respiration. Agnes knelt by the 
side of her dying friend, the woman and the child by turns 
gaining the mastery over her. If the feeble lips moved, she 
checked by a strong effort the sobs which were choking her, 
and bent her ear quickly to catch the faintest sound. With 
the thoughtfulness of one much her superior in years she 
wiped the cold dew from the damp forehead, or held the cup 
of wine to the parched lips; and then, when there was no 
further need of her services, she buried her head in the pillows, 
and gave way to her grief. 

At the foot of the bed stood the faithful Bridget, trying to 
control her own sorrow, that she might the better administer 
consolation to her kind friends in their deep affliction. ‘The 
sight of Agnes’ distress deeply moved her; and, advancing 
nearer to the child, she said, ‘‘ And sure, Miss’ Agnes, did n’t 
ye say the mistress was going straight to heaven,— and won’t 
she be a dale better off whin she gets there? Don’t be crying 
the very heart out of ye, for sure the blessed Jesus knows 
what ’s for the good of yees, entirely.” 

These words aroused Agnes, and, wiping her swollen eyes, 
she raised herself from her reclining position, when her atten- 
tion was fixed by the countenance of her departing friend. 

The dying woman lay as if in a glorious trance. Her eyes 
shone with a divine lustre, a bright smile played about her 
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mouth, while a heavenly radiance rested upon her brow... All 
present stood entranced. They knew that Death had come to 
claim his victim; but he came not as the king of terrors, but 
as a messenger from God to call a redeemed soul home to the 
skies. Once more her lips move; an expression of rapture 
lights every feature, and with the whispered words, ‘‘ Jesus, my 
Saviour,” a slight shudder passes over her, and death is swal- 
lowed up of eternal life. 

It was some minutes before those present could realize that 
the spirit had taken its flight. At length, Bridget ventured to 
call the kind neighbor, who was trying to keep Mr. Bucking- 
ham from intruding into the sick-room, and herself remained 
to pacify and soothe him. Her task was not an easy one. 
With the fretfulness so common in his complaint, he exhibited 
great impatience that he should be kept from going where he 
pleased. At least, he wanted Agnes to come and amuse him. 
The sickness of his wife had excited and annoyed him. He 
had become accustomed to her gentle ministrations, and could 
not be made to understand why she absented herself from his 
side. ‘I'he orders of the physician were imperative that he 
should be kept from her room, as it would not only be a great 
injury to her, but might subject him to an attack of his com- 
plaint. ‘The ingenuity of Bridget had been taxed to the utmost 
to invent excuses any way consistent with truth, for the neglect 
of Agnes, or his accustomed attentions from his wife and son. 
On this day he seemed unusually silent and depressed, as if 
he had a foreboding of evil; but, as hour after hour passed, 
and he neither took his accustomed walk, nor was allowed to 
stroll about the house, Bridget’s patience gave way. Her 
whole heart was in the sick-chamber of her mistress,-and she 
had eagerly accepted the offer of a lady, who lived near, to 
remain with her patient. 

It was but little more than an hour after the death of Mrs. 
Buckingham, that Florence arrived. Her presence at first 
only seemed to aggravate the grief of her young friends; but 
as, unmindful of time, hour after hour was passed in detailing 
an account of the blessed change which had taken place in the 
character of their departed friend, and relating the most minute 
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particulars of her sickness and triumphant death, the minds of 
each became more composed ; and Florence, though mourning 


deeply that she could not have been present to administer to 
her friend and receive her parting blessing, yet was comforted 
by the glorious hope of spending an eternity with her in prais- 
ing the Lamb who was slain for our sins. 

‘I'he following letter, which she wrote after the funeral to her 
friend Mrs. Van Lennep, gives an abstract of what she gath- 
ered, not only from Louis and Agnes, but from Mrs. Rose, 
who had been much in the family since Florence left home : 


‘Very DEAR F'rrenp: In my brief note announcing that all 
was over when I reached home, I had neither time nor strength 
to give you any particulars of the sickness of our deceased 
friend, nor of the blessed assurance which her last days afforded 
that she was prepared fora change of worlds. It is my privilege 
now to state many incidents which lead to such an assurance ; 
and I do so, fully believing you will rejoice, as I have no doubt 
the angels in heaven are rejoicing, over a soul redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, and sanctified by the Spirit of grace. 

‘“‘It now appears that, since early in the spring, Mrs. Buck- 
ingham has been disturbed with thoughts of her past life, the 
folly of the course she had pursued, and the uncertainty of her 
own life. These thoughts for a long time she carefully con- 
cealed in her own breast, until, soon after I left for Beech 
Grove, Agnes one day found her in tears. Upon earnestly 
inquiring the cause, the poor burdened soul begged the child to 
tell her what she must do in order to be a Christian. God 
looked down in tender pity upon her distress, and put words 
into the mouth of the child, which greatly comforted and 
strengthened her in her new search after her Saviour. At her 
request, Agnes knelt by her side, and implored for her pardon 
and peace in believing. The lady wept tears of penitence ; 
and afterwards expressed her astonishment that so young a 
child could offer such a prayer. But the answer came not 
then. For weeks she sought her Saviour, sorrowing. ‘The 
way of salvation was not clear to her. ‘The Bible, so long 
unread and uncared for, was a sealed book; but she grew 
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more and more importunate in prayer, and felt that she could 
not be denied a blessing. 

‘All this time, with a disinterestedness foreign to her natu- 
ral character, she concealed her sorrows from her family, and 
even endeavored, in the presence of her husband, to appear 
cheerful. She had now become uniformly tender and affec- 
tionate in her manner to him, administering to his wants, 
indulging his whimsical fancies, and soothing his restless 
unquiet, in a manner those who witnessed it will never 
forget ! 

“Once, however, she confessed to Louis, with a burst of 
grief, that the remembrance that it was her own wicked ex- 
travagance which had brought her husband to such a state, 
caused her many hours of anguish; and she expressed also, as 
she had never done to me, the deepest regret that I also should 
suffer by her worldliness and folly. 

‘“‘ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings God has perfected 
praise. It was the unspeakable privilege of my dear child to 
lead this sorrowing sinner to the foot of the cross. One even- 


ing, after most of the family had retired, Agnes stole softly 
into the room which she occupied with Mrs. Buckingham, and 
knelt in the moonlight to offer up her simple prayer. 

““¢Pray aloud, Agnes,’ said Mrs. Buckingham; ‘I am not 
sleepy. I cannot sleep with this weight of guilt upon my 
soul !’ 


** Agnes sprang to her side, saying, ‘O, why will you keep 
such a load, when Jesus is waiting to take it and bear it for 
you! He knows you will sink without his aid. His arm is 
outstretched to save you. OQ, cling to it! Give up trying to 
save yourself, and lean upon him.’ 

“The words came with power. For one moment neither 
spoke; then, with a feeble ery for aid, the sinner threw her- 
self at the feet of the Saviour, saying, ‘Lord, save, or I 
perish !’ 

‘‘When Agnes knelt again, it was with a heart swelled 
almost to bursting with gratitude and praise. Hour after hour 
of that eventful night was passed in alternate conversation and 
prayer, while the young disciple was called upon again and 
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again to repeat a part of a psalm, in which a new-born soul 
might give expression to her gratitude to God. 

"The two days following, Mrs. Buckingham enjoyed much 
in the society of Mrs. Rose, an eminent Christian in the neigh- 
borhood, and the one who related to me most of the above. 
The change was very apparent. She said she could hardly 
contain her joy, and it kept breaking forth in sacred song. 
Even her husband noticed it, and, though he could not under- 
stand the cause, he was much pleased. 

‘On ‘Tuesday night she was seized with an attack, in its 
first stages, somewhat resembling cholera, and said at once, 
and with the utmost calmness, ‘I shall never recover.’ Through- 
out her short sickness, though suffering the most acute distress, 
her mind was clear, and she gave directions about many family 
matters, especially about the care of her husband. She left 
many messages for Lily, and also for me, and then gave her- 
self up to the contemplation of the joys which awaited her in 
heaven. Not for one moment did her faith seem clouded. She 
rested entirely upon the merits of her Saviour, again and again 
expressing her wonder that she, a poor, guilty sinner, should 


have been made a subject of saving grace, and often repeating 
the words which had been read to her, 


‘*¢ All my trust on thee is stayed ; 
All my help from thee I bring ; 


5? 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.’ 


In this state she continued until Friday evening, when she 
departed with the words, ‘ Jesus, my Saviour,’ upon her lips. 

“T asked Agnes why she had not written me more particu- 
larly of the state of Mrs. Buckingham’s mind. She replied, 
that she had considered the conversation as confidential, and 
had felt a delicacy in speaking of it even to me.” 


Throughout the winter Agnes was pale and languid, and 
showed plainly that her system had been overtasked. |For 
some weeks following the decease of Mrs. Buckingham, Flor- 
ence supposed that her listlessness was occasioned by the 
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reiiction from the great excitement through which she had 
passed, and did not urge her attending school, though the 
term had been some time commenced; but as month after 
month passed away, and the usually active child lay most of 
the time upon the sofa, or walked feebly from room to room, 
her friends became alarmed, and at length Florence asked 
advice of the physician who paid occasional visits to Mr. 
Buckingham. 

Agnes was a great favorite with the old gentleman, who 
had remarked her dutiful attentions to his patient, and more 
particularly her womanly forethought and care during the 
severe sickness of his wife. 

The child confessed to him, what she had never mentioned 
before, that she was afilicted with constant headache, gener- 
ally more severe in the morning, and which was greatly in- 
creased by the slightest exertion. She had little appetite, and 
her pulse denoted a prostration of her whole system. 

The physician advised a more strengthening diet, with an 
occasional glass of weak porter, as she could bear it. As she 
had no tendency to fever, he prescribed powders of iron to 
stimulate her appetite, and give tone to her system; and recom- 
mended that, as soon as she was able, she should go a journey 
for change of air and scene. 

Under this regimen she soon began to gain strength, and in 
March consented to accompany Louis to Philadelphia, to visit 
Lily. ‘This short trip was found to be so beneficial, and Agnes 
seemed on her return so much like her former self, that F'lor- 
ence urged her to accept an invitation from Mrs. Van Lennep 
to visit her in May. She remained in Beech Grove until Sep- 
tember, when she returned to take her place in the school, from 
which she had been absent a year. 

‘To Florence the summer passed very quietly away. Mr. 
Buckingham was so much improved in bodily health that he 
was able, by the aid of a cane, to walk about the house; and, 
after being assisted down the steps into the garden, often spent 
most of the day there. He grew hearty, and gained much in 


flesh, but Louis and Florence perceived with anxiety that his 
mind was completely shattered. He would sit gazing at some 
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object for an hour, and, when aroused, would seem as if awak- 
ing from sleep. He called Florence Anna, and Louis quite as 
often by any other name as his own. 

When Agnes returned home she was much distressed that 
he appeared not to have the least recollection of her, and could 
hardly realize so great a change in him in so short a time. 

Their kind physician informed them that he was liable to 
be taken away at any moment, as the deep stupor which had 
fallen upon him was usually a precursor of the sleep which 
knows no waking. 

During his summer vacation, Louis passed a week with 
Agnes at Beech Grove ; and, on his return, took charge of his 
father, while Florence did the same. -'They were each delighted 
with the account Mr. and Mrs. Van Lennep gave of their favor- 
ite, and also with the improvement in her health and appear- 
ance. It was true there was a great change in Agnes. She 
was now in her eleventh year, was tall and graceful in her 
figure. A rich color mantled her cheeks and lips, while her 
whole countenance glowed with animation. Circumstances 
had developed her character prematurely, and she looked per- 
haps upon life in a different point of view from most of her 
age. ‘I'o her it had been sunshine, shadowed at times by 
heavy clouds. But there was a buoyancy and enthusiasm in 
her disposition, which sprang forth and rejoiced at the first ray 
of returning light. Her sweet temper and obliging disposition, 
together with her conscientiousness and unconquerable deter- 
mination to adhere to what she knew to be right, rendered her 
a great favorite at Beech Grove; and Mrs. Van Lennep, with 
the cordial assent of her husband, would gladly have adopted 
her for her own. 

When, however, she mentioned the desire to Florence, the 
sad, heart-broken tone with which the young lady replied, 
“She is all that is left to me,” precluded any further mention 
of the subject. 

Mr. Hanley’s silence was a subject upon which her friends 
had almost ceased to speculate,— certainly they abstained in 
her presence from any comment upon it, or even the mention 
of his name. But did she forget? Let her daily prayer to 
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God for strength to submit to this allotment of providence, bear 
testimony. Let her tears, as she occasionally indulges herself 
with a glance at his image, or reads for the hundredth time the 
assurance of his love; let the firmness with which, during 


the summer following the decease of Mrs. Buckingham, she 
replied to the overtures of a gentleman whom she honored as 
a friend, bear witness to the constancy of her attachment. 

“T thank you, sir, for your proposal, but I have no heart to 
give. If I knew Mr. Hanley was not living, I might in time 
return your affection, esteeming you as I have long done; but, 
until 1 hear of his decease, I consider myself his betrothed wife.” 

Poor Florence! this trial was to come far sooner than she 
anticipated. Late in the fall, a gentleman called at the store 
where Louis was now head clerk, and, having requested a pri- 
vate interview, ascertained that Miss Mowbrey still remained 
in his father’s family, and gave him a large packet directed to 
her. He said, in consequence of the sickness of his brother, 
who had been detained in England on his return from India, 
the packet had not sooner reached its destination. More than 
a year previous to the present time, Mr. Hanley consigned the 
bundle to his brother, wishing him, if possible, to deliver it 
either to the young lady herself, or to her guardian for her. 
Finding himself unable to do this, he had embraced the pres- 
ent opportunity of sending it to her address. 

The contents of the box which came to light, after tearing 
off the numerous wrappings, contained little except the stun- 
ning conviction that, though Mr. Hanley still lived, he was 
dead to her. ‘l'here was the locket which she had had taken 
at his earnest request. She could hardly believe that young, 
hopeful face ever resembled her. ‘There, in a small box, lay the 
ring which he had said should never leave his finger until he 
was authorized to place the mystic symbol upon hers; and at 
the bottom of the box were closely packed all the letters she 
had written him during his absence, even to the scrap she had 
secretly inserted in his pocket-book, to be read on his voyage, 
and in which she gave way to the grief she experienced at the 
thought of their long separation. ‘This bore marks of having 
been read and re-read ; and Florence saw traces of tears hav- 
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ing fallen upon it. Her own tears fell thick and fast, as she 
re-perused it, and considered the language she had used almost 
prophetic. 'Tremblingly she removed one paper after another, 
hoping to find some explanation of his cruel act. But, alas, 
there was none! and she was forced to the conclusion, that 
he wished to be free, and had returned to her all that could 
remind him of the past. 

Until Florence received this packet, she had not realized how 
hope had upheld her. She had invented all manner of excuses 
for the non-receipt of letters,—the irregularity of the mails, the 
change of her residence, and a thousand other casualties, but 
in her thoughts he had always been faithful. Not one doubt 
of his faithfulness had impaired the deep respect, as well as 
affection, with which she regarded him; for was he not a Chris- 
tian? Now he had voluntarily given her up. Perhaps he had 
already formed other ties; and it must be the business of her 
life to tear his image from her heart. 

Only once more did she examine and review the record of 
her own affection to him, reading the letters according to date, 
and his in reply. In doing so, she discovered the absence of 
the letters she had written to him in India, containing her de- 
sire to meet him there, and urging his immediate return home. 
There was only one directed to him after leaving Paris, and 
that was a hasty note she had added in a separate envelope to 
a long letter, in consequence of hearing, a day or two later, that 
the vessel had not yet sailed. The note was as follows: 


‘‘[ have only time to repeat that my mind is determined up- 
on the subject of my letter, where I have given you my reasons 
in full. I have had another interview with my guardian, who 
is still strongly opposed to my wishes, and says, at any rate, I 
must wait for your consent to so rash a step. My situation 
here is so uncomfortable, that I shall hasten my preparations 
to change it as soon as possible. In great haste, 

** FLorENCE Mowsrey.”’ 


This was the last date he had returned, though she could 
distinctly recall four long letters subsequently written. 
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After devoting a day to these sad reminiscences, Florence 
resolutely put out of her sight everything which could remind 
her of the happiness which had been so rudely destroyed, and 
endeavored, by entering with renewed ardor into present duties, 
to give herself no time for reflection upon the loss she had sus- 
tained. Louis sympathized deeply with her in her affliction, 
and wished most heartily that she would form another attach- 
ment. Agnes exerted herself to the utmost to supply the want 
of any other affection ; but, notwithstanding all these kind atten- 
tions, the work would often drop into her lap, and her eyes be 
fixed on vacancy, while her thoughts wandered over sea and 
land, in the vain endeavor to assign some reason for the course 
Mr. Hanley had pursued. At length she became persuaded 
that, on finding his business required him to remain in India, 
he had thought it better for both of them to form other ties. 
Gradually she grew accustomed to the idea of his being now 
at the head of a family of which she formed no part. Cer- 
tainly this was better than the suspense which she had endured 
for so many years, and as time, with his healing wings, flew 
on, she regained in a great degree her former cheerfulness. 

‘lhe spring following the decease of his wife, Mr. Bucking- 
ham was conveyed to the tomb. For three months he had 
been confined to his bed; and, for the most of that time, lay in 
a deep stupor, which nothing could arouse. His bodily wants 
were carefully, supplied ; but, in mind, he was as feeble and 
helpless as the infant when it draws its first breath. This 
event had long been expected, but it came suddenly at last. 
Upon trying to arouse him one morning to receive his food, 
Louis found his sleep was the sleep of death. 
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Matruew, 6: 24. “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 


Waar multitudes put their souls in jeopardy by attempting to 
serve these two masters. Many of the Jews to whom Christ origi- 
nally spoke perished in the effort. They formed unworthy conceptions 
of the Messiah, uniting in him the character of a religious teacher 
and of a temporal deliverer, of a revivalist and of a military chief- 
tain, who should make Judaism the religion of the world, and Jerusa- 
lem its centre. They blended the material with the spiritual, the tem- 
poral with the eternal, They strove to carry earth in one hand and 
heaven in the other. 

To them and to all who still imitate their example, the Saviour’s 
words were admonitory. God will not have us pursue religion with a 
divided heart. He is too jealous of his own honor to share it with 
any of his creatures. “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 

But why is this impossible? May not a seldier at the same time 
serve his country and his sovereign, his general and each subaltern 
under whose command he marches? Here dutifulness to one is obe- 
dience toali. A child honors his parents by obeying his teacher, or he 
may serve them usually and him occasionally. A person can serve 
two masters, one of whom is subordinate, and where the sovereignty 
is aunit. He may successively serve two of opposite characters ; for 
instance, Satan at one time and Christ at another. All believers once 
served divers lusts and pleasures. “As ye have yielded your mem- 
bers servants to uncleanness and to iniquity, unto iniquity, even so 
now yield yourselves servants of righteousness, unte holiness.” 

A man may also serve one of two masters in pretence, the other in 
reality; even as Judas, his Master and the Sanhedrim; as Arnold, 
Washington and George III; or, as all hypocrites, Christ, religion 
and the world. Hence the declaration, “no man can serve two mas- 
ters” must be limited to the same time and to masters of opposite 
moral qualities. We can no more pursue two ends, hostile to each 
other, at one time, than we can journey North and South at the same 
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moment. We cannot prosecute two objects so dissimilar as earthly 
treasure and celestial riches. 

But another limitation is equally necessary; the sovereigns here 
designated are not enemies in every condition. Originally both were 
alike conducive to human happiness and the divine glory. Before 
the fall, our first parents found them friends and allies. Sin separated 
and made them enemies. Redemption restores the harmony, by sub- 
ordinating earth to heaven, the creature to the Creator. Grace is oil 
to the machinery of Providence, making “all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” By conversion, man returns toward 
his primeval state, toward that relation to creation and to its Author, 
in which one ministered unto him and the other blessed him. Hence 
we are commanded to “seek first the kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness, and other things shall be added,” and are encouraged to 
obedience by the assurance that “godliness has the promise of the life 
that now is and of that which is to come.” Piety imparts wisdom to 
devise judicious plans, multiplies motives to industry and perseverance 
and to exertions for earthly comfort, and sustains benevolence, which 
is pleasing to God, and makes us enjoy what others possess. It sweet- 
ens the joys of kindied, home and country, and gives us pleasure in 
every thing earthly which can minister to rational happiness. The 
world to which Paul was, and every true Christian must be, crucified, 
is the world of cupidity, sensuality, selfishness and sin. 

But we may “serve” a master, either relatively or absolutely, par- 
tially or entirely, voluntarily or involuntarily. The servitude here 
spoken of is absolute, entire, and yet voluntary. None are torced 
into it against their will. Each can choose his own master, but he 
can serve only one. 

Our Master is our lord, our governor or chief ruler, he to whom 
we yield ourselves and whom we obey. 

No man at one time can have two sovereigns, two paramount ob- 
jects of pursuit. ‘Lhe nature of things forbids it. If his chief’ end is 
to glority and enjoy God, it cannot be also his chief end to acquire 
wealth or fame, nor to enjoy earthly pleasures. ‘T'wo chief ends, two 
supreme rulers are impossible and absurd. Jehovah and the god of 
wealth or of earthly treasure are so opposed in nature, attributes and 
works as to hold no more communion than light and darkness, right 
and wrong; these two masters are tival princes ; the honor of one is 
the disgrace of the other; the service of one is disloyalty to the 


other; and Avs servant, vassal, or sluve, cach of us is, whom we obey. 
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Where dualism exists and man attempts to serve two gods, or to 
pursue two objects so unlike, the invariable result is that he loves one 
and hates the other, or holds to the one and despises the other. The 
two latter expressions are intensives. This hatred is a positive affec- 
tion, a settled hostility, only where the worldly object is unworthy and 
the gratification it affords sinful. But where the object ministers to a 
rational enjoyment, as in the love of kindred, country, competence, 
health, the approbation of others, and the like, it represents a nega- 
tive state, the absence of supreme attachment. There are many ex- 
amples in Scripture of the use of the words hate or hatred to denote a 
subordinate affection ; as “ Jacob loved Rachel more than Leah ;” and 
inthe next verse we read “the Lord saw that Leah was hated ;” 
(Gen. 29: 30, 31.) Of the wives of polygamists, one may be loved 
and another hated; (Deu. 21: 15.) So too the Lord says, “I loved 
Jacob and hated Esau;” (Mal. 1: 3.) “If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple ;” 
(Luke 13: 26.) “ He that hateth bis life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal ;” (Jer. 12: 25.) In such texts, to love is to prefer, 
and to hate is to love less. A person loves the treasures of heaven 
when he prefers them to those of earth; when he thinks of them of- 
ten, desires them more ardently: when he pursues them with more 
perseverance and zeal: and when he makes greater effort for their: 
attainment. ‘Then, in the tropical language of the Bible, he hates 
earthly treasure. But if the dominant affect.on is reversed, he loves 
Mammon and hates God. 

Of these sovereigns, God is our Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, 
glorious in all his perfections and works, worthy of our supreme love 
and constant service. 

Mammon is a Syro-Chaldaic word, the name of an ancient godlike 
Plutus among the Greeks and Romans, the god of wealth or earthly 
treasure, whom heathen mythology describes as selfish, mercenary,. 
mean, oppressive, tyrannical, and implacable. 

God, whose promise is unfailing, can reward those who serve him 
with everything truly good. Mammon, himself a creature of a dis- 
eased imagination, never pretends to bestow upon his votaries any 
thing more or better than sensual pleasures, worldly riches and 
honors, that perish with the using, that, at the farthest, must soon be 
taken away, and that leave the soul comfortless in death, and misera- 
ble in eternity. ‘The mammon of the aged is their renown, estates and 


descendants; that of manhood’s prime is ambition; that of youth is 
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the object of aspiration. But whether it be the toilet, the play-house, 
sensual delight, fame, honor, pleasure, or acquisition, whether it be 
mental or material, it is mammon still, the invidious rival of Jehovah 
in the affections. Between God and mammon each miust choose, 
There is, there can be, no other deity ; for mammon, in the most com- 
prehensive sense, includes earthly objects and beings ; God is the king 
of heaven and of glory. Neutrality is impossible ; “ He that is not 
with me,” says Christ, “is against me.” We must have an object of 
paramount regard, a master whom we serve. 

We need not mistake our Supreme Ruler. The Bible supplies the 
rule of judgment ; his servant we are whom we obey. The commands 
of God and of Mammon are as opposite as their characters ; one re- 
quires you to seek first the kingdom of God, the other to secure 
earthly treasures before every thing else; one to walk by faith, the 
other to walk by sight; one to be content with such things as you 
have, the other with such as you hope’ for; one to love your neighbor 
as yourself, the other to take care of your own interest and get what 
you can from your neighbor ; one to deal justly, the other to trade for 
your own advantage without any scrupulous regard to justice or 
equity ; one to love mercy, the other fo maintain your rights at all 
hazard ; one to walk humbly, the other to walk proudly ; one to visit 
the widow and the fatherless in their affliction, the other to pass by 
them unheeded, or to turn their affliction to some personal advantage ; 
one to have perfect charity toward all men, the other to suspect every- 
body of ill-will; one to have your conversation in heaven, the other 
to be of the earth earthy. 

Seeing they and their demands are so opposite that you cannot 
serve them both at once, are you resolved to serve each successively, 
first Mammon and then God? Of such an one holy Scripture speaks 
who had acquired so much earthly treasure that he had not room to 
store his goods, and who resolved to build more extensively. But 
God said to him, “ Fool! this night thy soul shall be requiréd of thee ; 
then whose shall these things be which thou hast provided?” Life is 
a vapor which may disappear in a moment. Besides the spirit tha! 
now waiteth to be gracious, may take his final flight, while you serve 
Mammon ; then you will never,-can never, serve God. Choose yer 


therefore, this day whom ye will serve. 
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PASSING EVENTS, 
FOREIGN. 


Our last monthly chronicle registered passing events to the 10th of 
July; this, to the same day in the succeeding month. 

England has accepted the proposal of our government to resume 
negotiations in respect to Central America, and her difficulty with us 
on accouut of the enlistment of some of our citizens in her army dur- 
ing the late war of the Crimea, and the consequent dismission of her 
minister, Mr. Crampton, were warmly discussed in Parliament early 
in July, but, after suitable explanation, were passed by without inter- 
rupting the harmony of the nations. A subsequent discussion arose 
in the English journals about our minister, Mr. Dallas, retiring from 
the Queen’s levee, because the attire of Mr. Mahan, professor at West 
Point, was objected to as uncourtly. 

A serious riot occurred in Nenagle, Ireland, on the 6th of July, on 
account of the non-payment of the militia. Several persons were 
killed and the rioters apprehended. 

The veterans from the Crimea were received with honor in Lon- 
don, on the 9th of July. 

An explosion lately occurred in the coal mine at Cardiff, by which 
more than a hundred persons immediately perished. 

Mr. Peabody, the celebrated American banker, in London, gave a 
public dinner in that city on the 80th anniversay of American Inde- 
pendence. 

Parliament was expected to adjourn about the 30th of July. 


France seems to be uniting with Austria to settle the condition of 
the Italian States, and the proposed interview between the sovereigns 
is thought to relate to this subject, which excites much interest in Eng- 
land that has espoused the cause of liberty in those States. 


Denmark shows herself less friendly than she formerly was to the 
German population, Have the Sound Dues made her jealous of her 
national honor ? 


Austria, since the treaty of Paris, has increased her steamboats on 
the Danube and co-operates with France for the peace of the Italian 
States, but the hope of freedom cannot be very strong for a country 
that has extinguished the last spark of liberty in Hungary. 
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Spain, since our last issue, has witnessed riots in several of her 
large cities amounting to insurrection, but public peace has been 
restored. These are supposed to be the ultimate results of political 
demagogues, though ostensibly the effect of a change in the ministry, 
that of Espatero having been superceded by that of O’Donnell. 


Sweden and Norway have sent in their adherence to the articles of 
the Paris treaty respecting the rights of neutral powers in the late 
European war. 


Italy still fears an insurrection at Parma. Tuscany falls more and 


more into the hand of Rome. Insurrection has broken out in several 
places, indicating a settled disaffection with the existing condition of 
the people and of the government. 


Prussia reports a fair prospect of good crops throughout her do- 
minions, and similar accounts appear respecting the other countries of 
Europe. 


Belgium’s king, Leopold, and his family visited Victoria in her pa)- 
ace during the month of July. The 25th anniversary of the accession 
of this king was celebrated with great enthusiasm at Brussels, and 
throughout the kingdom. 


Russia is making the most extensive preparation at Moscow for the 
coronation of the Czar; and is at the sam@ time raising money on 
government bonds to the amount of twelve million of rubles. Trade is 
reported as exceedingly active at St. Petersburg. The most amicable 
relations are restored between this country and Sardinia. The Czar 
still endeavors to abolish serfdom in his empire, as a process of gradu- 
al emancipation, and without loss to slave owners. 

The governor-general of Siberia is in Europe seeking information 
about the best mode of working the gold mines of that country. 

The minister to Italy has settled with the latter government the 
principle of the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops in Poland, 
thus averting the exposure to a quarrel between the Roman and 
Greek churches on the old question, “which of them shall be ac- 
counted the greater.” 


Greece feels a lively interest in the conference of the three protect- 
ing powers about to be held in London, to settle questions of great 
moment respecting her. It is said that Otho, her present king, is to 
abdicate in favor of Prince Adalbut, of Bavaria. 
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China is far from the enjoyment of peace. In the region of Shang- 
hai the government of ,Tai-ping-Wang continues prevalent and pow- 
erful. Yang-chow was taken by the revolutionists in April, and 2000 . 
imperialists captured. A fatal epidemic prevailed at Hong-Kong, by 
which 800 persons died in a few days. 


Canada journals report a prospect of abundant crops. 


Mexico continues to discuss her new constitution, and to adhere to 
her resolution to sell the property of the Roman Catholic Church 
within her limits, which amounts to more than $300,000,000. What 
will the Pope and Cardinals say to such a measure ? 


Nicaragua is unsettled; Walker having supplanted Rivas in its 
presidency, and each contending for the mastery. 

The London Times of July 19, states that Mr. Dallas is empow- 
ered to propose to the British government the establishment of San 
Juan as a free port, under Nicaraguan sovereignty, reserving to the 
public at Costa Rica the right of traffic through it, and through such 
portions of the river San Juan as may be necessary ; the Mosquito 
Indians to be concentrated in a definite territory, which shall leave 
clear the mouth of the river San Juan and the town; but their rights 
to be guaranteed, and an annuity for a term paid to their chiefs ; the 
Ray Islands to be restored to the state of Honduras, but Belize to re- 
main a British possession, with the same territorial limits as in 1850. 

At last accounts the military forces of the States of Central Ameri- 
ca were combining against the filibusters, with a reasonable prospect 
of success. 

DOMESTIC. 


California continues in an unsettled condition in the region of San 
Francisco; the Committee of Vigilance which usurped the govern- 
ment for the correction of abuses and the punishment of criminals, be- 
ing in the ascendant. 


Washington and Oregon Territories continue to be subject to In- 
dian hostilities, instigated, it is said, by the aggressions of the whites. 
Several battles have been fought, terminating generally in favor of 
the settlers. This war will furnish material for another chapter in 
the history of the wrongs of the poor Indian. 

Brooks, the representative for South Carolina, of unenviable noto- 
riety for his assault upon Senator Sumner, and his challenge of Sena- 
tor Wilson, of Massachusetts, lately challenged Mr. Burlingame, rep- 
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resentative of the same Commonwealth, and the latter foolishly accep- 
ted the challenge, and fixed the place of mgeting at Niagara Falls, 
This condition Mr. Brooks declined. Why did not the former imitate 
the worthy example of Gen. Wilson, who, while he assured that duel- 
ist that his moral and religious sentiments forbid him to fight a duel; 
yet frankly confessed that he held strongly to the principle of self-de- 
fence, and that any man assaulting him, would do it at his own expo- 
sure? This was manly, but the course of Mr. Burlingame was neither 
moral nor honorable. 

The crops, especially of wheat, are reported abundant. It was sold 
in Illinois lately for $1.00 a bushel. The Lord preserve them from 
the band of speculators, and give us day by day our daily bread. 

Congress begins.to discuss the question of adjournment. It has 
passed some bills for internal improvement, which the President ve- 
toed, by a two-thirds vote, which makes them constitutional and legal. 
Its members talk of Kanzas, and are much in the lobby and the cau- 
cus discoursing about the next President. Messrs. Brooks and 
Keitt, who resigned their seats on account of the censure which the 
louse passed on them for their outrage upon Senator Sumner, have 
been re-elected, and resumed their seats in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 


THE Tueatre.—Dr, Rush told a friend that he was once in company 
with a lady, a professor of religion, who was speaking of the pleasure she 
anticipated at the theatre in the evening, 

“ What, madam!” said he, “do you go to the theatre ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ and don’t you go, Doctor?” 

“ No, madam,” said he, “ I never go to such places.” 

“ Why, sir, do you not go? Do you think it sinful ?”’ she asked. 

He replied, “I will never publish to the world that I think Jesus Christ a 
bad master, and religion an unsatisfying portion, which I should do, if I went 
on the devil’s ground in quest of happiness. 


ORIGIN OF THE PuraseE Jonn Butt.—What was the origin of the phrase 
John Bull? An English periodical says: This national appellation of an 
Englishman cannot be traced beyond Queen Anne’s time; when a satire, en- 
titled “ The History of John Bull,” was written by Dr. Arbuthnot, the friend 
of Swift, the object of which was to throw ridicule on the Spanish succession. 
Iu the plot, John Bull is the Englishman, the frog is the Dutchman, and 


Charles II., of Spain, and Louis XV. are called Lord Strutt and Louis 
Babboon. 


A New Derective—A runaway thief having applied to a blacksmith for 
work, tbe latter showed him a pair of handcufls, and desired to know if he 
made such kind of work, 


_ “Why, yes, sir,” said the fellow, scratching his head, “1 have had a hand 
in them,” 
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[BRACKETED COTTAGE, WITH VERANDA. } 


THe design here given, and the accompanying description, we copy 


from “Downing’s Country Houses,” believing that they will prove ac- 
ceptable to many who would be glad to build if a proper design were 
presented them, one coming within moderate means, and combining con- 
venience with something of elegance and taste. It may cost no more 
to combine these qualities than to build without them. He says :— 


“A pleasing, symmetrical form, some picturesqueness of roof, united 
to considerable simplicity of construction, and an expression of more 
domestic enjoyment than cottages of this size usually exhibit, are the 
characteristics of this design. 

“The larger expression of domestic enjoyment is conveyed in the 
veranda or piazza. In a covl climate, like that of England, the ver- 
anda is a feature of little importance. But over almost the whole ex- 
tent of the United States, a veranda is a positive luxury in all the 
warmer part of the year, since in midsummer it is the resting- place, 
lounging spot, and place of resort, of the whole family, at certain 
hours of the day. It is not, however, an absolute necessity, like a 
kitchen or a bed-room, and, therefore, the smallest cottages, or those 
dwellings in which economy and utility are the leading considerations, 
are constructed without verandas. But the moment the dwelling 
rises so far in dignity above the merely useful as to employ any con- 
siderable feature not entirely intended for use, then the veranda should 
find its place. ‘To decorate a cottage highly, which has no veranda- 
like feature, is, in this climate, as unphilosophical and false in taste, as 
it would be to paint a log-hut, or gild the rafters of a barn. 
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GROUND PLAN OF BRACKETED COTTAGE WITH VERANDA. 


“ACCOMMODATION. The interior of this cottage, gives a neat and 
pretty parlor, of 14 by 20 feet; the principle is to get as large an 
amount of convenience and confort in every-day life as possible, and 
leave the rest to take a secondary rank. 

“Hence, the kitchen, bed-room, nursery, and back-kitchen, the 


scene of a good deal of the daily life of the mistress of this cottage, 
are all on the first floor, and all close together. The last three of 
these are economically obtained by putting them in a one story wing 
added to the rear of the cottage ; and though the rooms thus afforded 
are not large, yet they are large enough when they are to be kept in 
order with very little “help,” 

“The kitchen, in this plan, is properly the living and eating room 
of the family, and in order that it may always be kept neatly, there is 
a small back kitchen adjoining, with its separate flue for a small range 
or cooking-stove, so that all the rougher work can be done there, 
which makes the larger kitchen, usually, a pleasant family dining- 
room. 

“There is a partition across the hall, just by the stairs, which is in- 
tended to serve as the extreme limits of nursery excursions, on all 
occasions when decorum in the parlor is the order of the day. The 
door here, as well as the front door, should have the two uppermost 
panels glazed, so as light both parts of the hall when they are closed. 

“Hstimate. The estimated cost of this cottage, well-finished, is 
$1278.” This, of course, varies in different locations, and would be 
higher now than for several years past. 
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[A SMALL HOUSE FOR A FARM. ] 


This house may be built either of stone, brick or wood. The style 
is rather rustic than otherwise, and intended to be altogether plain, yet 
agreeable in outward appearance, and of quite convenient arrange- 
ment. The body of this house is 40 by 30 feet on the ground, and 12 
feet high, to the plates for the roof; the lower rooms nine feet high ; 
the roof intended for a pitch of 35°—but, by an error in the drawing, 
made less—thus affording very tolerable chamber room in the roof 
story. The L, or rear projection, containing the wash-room and wood 
house, juts out two feet from the side of the house to which it is at- 
tached, with posts 74 feet high above the floor of the main house ; the 
pitch of the roof being the same. Beyond this is a building 32 by 24 
feet, with 10 feet posts, partitioned off into a swill-room, piggery, 
workshop, and wagon-house, and a like roof withthe others. A light, 
rustic porch, 12 by 18 feet, with lattice work, is placed on the front of 
the house, and another at the side door, over which vines, by way of 
drapery, may run; thus combining that sheltered, comfortable and 
home-like expression so desirable in a rural dwelling. The chimney 
is carried out in three separate flues, sufficiently marked by the parti- 
tions above the roof. The windows are hooded, or sheltered, to pro- 
tect them from the weather, and fitted with simple sliding sashes, with 
7 by 9 or 8 by 10 glass. Outer blinds may be added, if required ; 
but it is usually better to have these inside, as they are no ornament 
to the outside of a building, are liable to be driven back and forth by 
the wind, even if fastenings are used, and in any event are little bet- 
ter than a continual annoyance. 
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Inrerion ARRANGEMENT. The front door, over which is a 
single sash-light across, opens into a hall or entry 9 by 7 feet, from 
which a door opens on either side in a sitting-room and parlor, each 
16 by 15 feet, lighted by a double, plain window, at the ends, and a 
single two-sash window in front. Between the entrance door and 
stove are in each room a small pantry or closet for dishes, or other- 
wise, as may be required. The chimney stands in the centre 
of the house, with a separate flue for each front room, into 
which a thimble is inserted to receive the stove-pipes by which they 
are warmed; and from the inner side of these rooms each has a door 
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passing to the kitchen, or chief living room. This last apartment is 
22 by 15 feet, with a broad fireplace containing a crane, hooks and 
trammel, if required, and a spacious family oven. 

On one side of the kitchen, in the rear of the stairs, is a bed-room, 
9 by 8 feet, with a window in one corner. Adjoining that, is a but- 
tery, dairy-room, or closet, 9 by 6 feet, also having a window. At 
the inner end of the stairway is the cellar passage ; at the outer end 
is the chamber passage, landing above in the highest part of the roof 
story. Opposite the chamber stairs is a door leading to the wash-room. 
Between the two windows, on the rear side of the kitchen, is a sink, 
with a waste pipe passing out through the wall. At the further cor- 
ner a door opens into a snug bed-room 9 by 8 feet, lighted by a win- 
dow in rear; and adjoining this is a side entry leading from the end 
door, 9 by 6 feet in area; thus making every room in the house acces- 
sible at once from the kitchen, and giving the greatest possible conven- 
ience in both living and house-work. 

The roof story is-partitioned into convenient-sized bedrooms; the 
ceiling running down the pitch of the roof to within two feet of the 
floor, unless they are cut short by inner partitions, as they are in the 
largest chamber, to give closets. The open area in the centre, at the 
head of the stairs, is lighted by a small gable window inserted in the 
roof, at the rear, and serves as a lumber room; or, if necessary, a 
bed may occupy a part of it. 

In the rear of the main dwelling is a building 44 by 16 feet, occu- 
pied as a wash-room and wood-house. The wash-room floor is let 
down eight inches below the kitchen, and is 16 by 14 feet, in area, 
lighted by a window on each side, with a chimney, in which is set a 
boiler, and fireplace, if desired, and a sink in the corner adjoining. 
This room is 74 feet in height. A door passes from this wash-room 
into the wood-house, which is 30 by 16 feet, open in front, with a wa- 
ter-closet in the further corner. 

The cellar is 74 feet in height—and is the whole size of the house, 
laid with good stone wall, in lime mortar, with a flight of steps lead- 
ing outside, in rear of the kitchen, and two or more sash-light win- 
dows at the ends. If not in a loose, gravelly, or sandy soil, the cel- 
lar should be kept dry by a drain leading out to lower ground. 

The building beyond, and adjoining the wood-house, contains a 
swill-house 16 by 12 feet, with a window in one end; a chimney and 
boiler in one corner, with storage for swill barrels, grain, meal, pota- 
toes, &e., for feeding the pigs, which are in the adjoining pen of same 
size, with feeding trough, place for sleeping, &c., and having a win- 
dow in one end and a door in the rear, leading to a yard. 

Adjoining these, in front, is a work-shop and tool-house, 16 by 10 
feet, with a window at the end, and an entrance door near the wood 
house. In this is a joiner’s work-bench, a chest of working tools, 
such as saws, hammers, augers, &c., &c., necessary for repairing im- 
plements, doing little rough jobs, or other wood work, &c., which eve- 
ry farmer ought to do for himself; and also storing his hoes, axes, 
shovels, hammers, and other small farm implements. In this room he 
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will find abundant rainy-day employment in repairing his utensils of 
various kinds, making his beehives, heneoops, &c., &c. Next to this 
is the wagon-house, 16 by 14 feet, with broad doors at the end, and 
harness pegs around the walls. 

The posts of this building are ten feet high; the rooms eight feet 
high, and a low chamber overhead for storing lumber, grain and other 
articles, as may be required. Altogether, these several apartments 
make a very complete and desirable accommodation to a man with the 
property and occupation for which it is intended. 

On one side and adjoining the house, should be the garden, the 
clothes-line, and the bee-house, which last should always stand in full 
sight, and facing the most frequented room—say the kitchen—that 
they can be seen during the swarming season, as those performing 
household duties may keep them in view.—Allen’s Rural Architec- 
ture. 


THE DIELYTRA SPECTABILES. 


We give our readers a plate of this beautiful flower in colors, from 
which, however, they can form only an imperfect idea of its loveliness 
as it appears in its native soil, or in the borders of florists, where it 
grows to a large size. It is easy of cultivation, well adapted to open 
culture, and flowers abundantly during the summer. “An English 
journal gives an account of a plant that measured upwards of thirty 
feet in circumference and five feet in height, with more than two hun- 
dred perfect blossoms like that of which we give a specimen. 
The numerous shoots from the stem are of various lengths, from a 
few inches to two or three feet, giving the plant a most superb ap- 
pearance. ‘The leaves resemble those of the Paony ; the blossoms 
are a brilliant rose color, Its numerous charms have already ren- 
dered it a favorite with amateurs; and probably it may soon be as 
common as the Dahlia, being greatly its superior in beauty. We com- 
mend it to our readers as a delightful ornament of the conservatory 
aud the garden, of the flower-stand and the bouquet. 


Goop Manners.—George Washington an Example.—Boys, suppose 
George Washington bad been an idle, lounging, loafing. rude, ill-mannered, 
impudent urchin, as very many are at the present day, would not his other 
great, noble, and virtuous qualities have remained forever unknown ? 

When we hear 1 boy, ud, noisy and violent in his tones; whe+ w2 87 
him enter a rov'n with his hat on his head, and keep it on till he bar a bint 
from his mother to remove it; or rudely interrupt the conversation of others, 
to ask for some trifle, or ridicule the aged and infirm, or domineer over ser- 
vants and children, who cannot, or dare not, tell of him; we can predict that 
he will never be a George Washington. 
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River Sipe Institute.—This school is intended to afford young gen- 
tlemen a thorough fitting for any of our colleges. It was established by A. 
L. Hildreth, Esq., and Rev. Mes-rs. J. E. Woodbridge and G, F. Walker, 
who are experienced and efficient instructors, ‘These gentlemen devote their 
whole time and energies to the school, assisted by Prof. Max Richter as 
teacher of German and French. Facilities are afforded for instruction in 
the common and higher English branche~, and a thorough knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek, German and French languages. 

This Institute is located in the rural village of Auburndale, Newton, Mass., 
on the line of the Worcester Railroad, halfan hour’s ride from Boston. 
The place presents every attraction of easy access, and delightful scenery, 
and affords high social and religious privileges. Scholars from abroad can 
board in the families of their instructors, amid all the amenities of social 
life, and the influences of moral and religious training. The late annual ex- 
amination gave evidence of caretul instruction on the part of the teachers, 
and was very creditable to the young gentlemen. We would call attention 
of parents who wish their sons carefully ivstracted in the English branches, ¢ 
or thoroughly fitted for college to this institution. 

In their circular, the teachers of this Institute say ;—Some of the peculiar 
advantages of a Family Boarding School, are—a minute acquaintance with 
the scholar’s endowments, a constant avd parental care of him out of school 
hours, in regard to his private and social habits, and a watchful attention to 
the formation of his character. 

On the other band, the Public School puts the pupil in communication 
with a greater variety of characters, applies to him a stronger stimulus in 
stud), and gives tim the benefit of a more extensive apparatus, and a great- 
er number of teachers, each devoted to his own particular department. 

The River Side Institute proposes to combine the advantages of both the 
Family and Public School. Each of the Principals will receive into his 
family some ten or twelve pupils, over whom, both in health and sickness 
a kind and parental supervision will be exercised. All the pupils will con- 
vene each school-day in a public room, where, in care of their teacheis they 
will spend some six hours in study and recitation. 

No effort will be spared in preparing youth for College, for the Counting 
Room, or for any situation of practical life. 

The Ancient Languages, the Enylish in all its branches, the Modern 
Languages and Music, together with Civil Engineering, and Perspective 
and Architectural Drawing, will be systematically and faithfully taught, 
either by some one of the Principals, or by-competent Assistants. 

‘Lhe Institute has a Jarger Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, and 
Mineral. gical and Geological Cabinet than any School or Academy in the 
country. 

The location of the Institute has many advantages. The place is re- 
markably healthy, and peculiarly exempt from immoral influences ; it has 
an intelligent and virtuous population; and the region, though eminently 
rural and quiet, is easy of access, being on the Worcester Rail Road and 
about ten miles trom Boston. For terms, see “ Family Advertiser.” 


Tn going on board a Mississippi steamboat the other day, Mr. Jones met 
Mr. Smith. ‘ Which way are you going, Smith; up or down?” “ That 
depends on circumstances. If 1 sleep over the boiler, up; if in the cabin, 
down.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue O_p Cnest AND its Treasures, by Aunt Elizabeth. This book 
consists of scraps, moral anecdotes, and fugitive pieces, each complete and 
independent in itself, and some of them very interesting and instructive, but 
classification would have rendered them more useful for reference. It is 
such a volume as may be advantageously in every Christian family, to occupy 
profitably leisure moments, rather than to be read consec itively. 


Tue LirtLe Missionary, or a biographical sketch of Gratia Olive Leon- 
ard, compiled from a mother’s narrative to a personal friend, and published 
by the American Sunday School Union. The subject was one of the most 
perfect and heavenly of earthly children, and the incidents of its history 
tastefully and skilfully sketched. Success to the mission and the author of 
this little volume. 


THE Bisiicat Rerertory AnD Princeton Review. Edited by Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D. The July number of this valiant defender of the taith 

is received and contains its usual amount of learning and literature. 

Art. I, pp. 8393—418, A review of the harmonies of the gospels—with just 
criticism of six of these, and judicious illustration of the principle that exact 
chronological order is not essential to the truth of history. 

Art. Il., pp. 418—443, Review of the memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith, as a 
minister, condemning his wit and zeal against evangelical religion, bis politi- 
cal career and other things not in accordance with his clerical vows. 

Art. IIL, pp. 444—461, Principles of the philosophhy of language; a 
learned disquisition. 

Art. IV., pp, 461—498. Review of Ruskin’s lectures on Architecture 
and Painting—an able article. 

_ V., pp. 498-523. Liyall’s Mental Philosophy—by a Master of Met- 
aphysics. 

Art. VI., pp. 524-551. New Testament Milleninarianism—a faithful and 
able discussion of that doctrine. 

Art. VII., pp. 552—590. An account of the proceedings of the General 
Assembly (Old School) Presbyterian Church in 1856, 

Art. VIIL., pp. 591—526, Short notices of new publications. 

Art. 1X., pp. 597—599. Literary Intelligence. 

This is an unusually valuable number of this Review. 


We have received these sheets of excellent music, viz. : 

From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston. 

1, Spare the Child. Words by Charies G. Eastman, music by Leverett A. 
Lull; a pleasant duett, with an accompaniment. 

2. The Poppy; being No. 6 of the Songs of the Flowers, by Charles W. 
Glover, 

8. The Voices of Nature ; one of the second series of songs and ballads of 
Ireland ; with words by Irish poets, and music by J. J. A. Keating. 

4. Champlain March, composed for the piano by D. A. Winslow, and 
dedicated to the Waterbury Cornet Band. 


From G. P. Reed & Co., 13 Tremont Street, Boston. ; 

1. Music is the only Charm, poetry and music by P. 8. Gilmore, and dedi- 
cated to the ladies of Salem. 

2. Marriage of Figaro, being No. 4 of the Beauties of Mozart and Bee- 
yao in the form of Petites Fantaisies for young pianists, by Thomas 

esten. 
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THE SHUNAMITE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 
[See Engraving, and 2 Kings 4: 8—37.] 


Suunem was a town of Issachar, south of Nazareth, on an 
elevated spot at the head of the plain or valley of Esdraelon. 
Its soil was fertile, its climate salubrious, and its groves, vine- 
yards, fields and dwellings, indicated the industry, skill, com- 
petence and comfort of its inhabitants. It lay on the thorough- 
fare between Samaria and Mount Carmel, and was a convenient 
stopping-place for travellers between those places, especially for 
the prophets, who had frequent occasion to pass and repass 
between them. 

The scene with which we are now concerned opens in mid- 
summer, when its citizens are prosecuting their pastoral and 
agricultural labors. Night approaches, and they return home 
from their daily toils; company after company pass through 
its narrow streets. Among these is a weary traveller, well 
known at Shunem, where he has taught the people knowledge. 
His flowing robe is gathered up and bound about his loins with 
a girdle; his penetrating eye and radiant countenance, indeed 
his whole appearance, are in strange contrast with his plain 
and coarse attire. He receives the most friendly salutations. 
Even playful children rise up to do him reverence. Many 
invite him to their hospitable homes; but he prefers another 
dwelling. 

Elisha (for that was his name) and Gehazi, his youthful 
attendant, present themselves at the door of a worthy citizen, 
whose amiable wife, called ‘‘great”’ by the sacred historian, on 
account of her polished manners and ardent piety,— great in 
goodness and good in greatness, — receives them into her house, 
where she and her husband have long dwelt in the favor and 
love of God. 

The prophet salutes them, ‘ Peace be to this house.” 

They reply, ‘‘ Peace be to thee, thou man of God.” 

A servant takes his staff and turban, removes his sandals, 
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washes and wipes his feet. When all have supped, discoursed 
a while on divine subjects, and bowed together around the 
domestic altar, their distinguished guest retires to a small 
room over the front entrance, called “the prophet’s chamber.” 
This they have prepared for him, and devoted to his exclusive 
use. He enters, and finds it furnished to his taste, with sim- 
plicity and neatness; with a couch, a table, a stool and a 
candlestick. 

He bows down with joy, and presents his thank-offering : 
‘Blessed be thy name, heavenly Father, for the provision 
thou hast made for thy servant. I thank thee for this unex- 
pected display of thy goodness. ‘Truly thou carest for those 
who put their trust in thee; and I will lie down under the 
shadow of thy wings with delight.” His cup of joy is full, 
and overflows. He cannot sleep till he has expressed his grat- 
itude to his earthly benefactors. He rises, takes his candle, 
wends his way through the hall, down the stairs, and into the 
room where they are sitting. He tries to speak, but his emo- 
tions choke his utterance, and tears are the only expression of 
his sense of obligation. 

They read his heart, and hasten to relieve his embarrass- 
ment. ‘Let not our arrangement grieve thee, thou man of 
God, It has afforded us more pleasure to fit that chamber for 
thy accommodation, than it possibly can thee to occupy it. 
Consider it thine own; and when thou passest this way, turn 
in hither, and share with us the bounties of our Father’s 
hand.” He bows his acknowledgment and assent, retires and 
lays down to rest. Was ever sleep sweeter? He was happy 
in the enjoyment of their favor ; and they, in the consciousness 
of doing good, and in the hope of a future reward. No pro- 
phetic vision is necessary to perceive blessings descending on 
that house. This reception of a prophet in the name of a 
prophet, this cup of cold water given to a disciple, will not, 
cannot lose its reward. Let us behold its recompense streaming 
from heaven’s open window. 

Morning dawns, which comes much earlier among the Ori- 
entals than in some of our Occidental cities. ‘Travellers in 
that country often rise and resume their journey, shepherds go 
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forth with their flocks, and husbandmen repair to their field 
labors before the rising sun, so as to gain time for rest during 
the intense heat of mid-day. But when the prophet arose, and 
looked out from his window upon the enchanting scene, he 
saw his benefactor going to the field with the reapers. He 
calls his servant, ‘‘ Up, Gehazi; go call this Shunamite.” His 
heart still swells with gratitude, and he would make some re- 
turn for their kindness. 

She presents herself in the hall near his door, where Gehazi 
stands to convey to her his master’s messages. Say unto her, 
commands Elisha, ‘‘ Behold, thou hast been careful for us with 
all this care; what is to be done for thee? Wouldst thou be 
spoken for to the king, or to the captain of the host?” Since 
Israel’s victory over the Moabites, the prophet has had great 
influence at court, and a word from him in the ear of King 
Johoram would procure for her husband an office of honor 
and emolument at the capitol, at some receipt of custom, in 
the Jewish army, or as minister to a foreign country. 

If she and her husband had been less pious and more ambi- 
tious, she would have replied, ‘‘ Venerable man, I thank thee 
for thy kind interposition. 'Thy proposal suits my taste, and 
will gratify my husband, for we have long desired to extend 
our acquaintance with the world, and to obtain a higher rank 
in society. We have often talked of visiting Persia, Egypt and 
Greece ; and if thou canst procure an ambassadorship for my 
husband, that we may go abroad, endowed with governmental 
authority and at the public expense, the privilege will more 
than compensate for a score of such chambers. The Lord pros- 
per thy design, and succeed thine exertions.” 

But this godly woman had neither selfishness nor ambition 
to gratify. Most wisely she sought for her wedded companion 
no political preferment, but only the honor of serving God faith- 
fully upon their farm and in private life. She preferred for 
him, and for herself and family, the comforts of their sweet 
home to the luxuries of foreign courts; the society of the man 
of God to that of kings, queens, and their attendants; and their 


quiet dwelling at Shunem to the palaces of Babylon, Cairo, 
or Athens. 
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“TI dwell among mine own people,” she said. ‘I cannot 
leave my sweet home, my native city and country, the land 
where my kindred dwell, and where are the sepulchres of my 
fathers ; 10, I cannot leave these, except for that better land to 
which many of my friends have gone, and where I hope soon 
to meet them. It is our purpose here to dwell, here to die, and 
from this spot to ascend to heaven.’ Virtuous and amiable 
woman! OQ, that more of Zion’s fair daughters were like 
thee ! 

In meekness of wisdom, and in that contentment which is 
the best philosophy of life, she retires to her domestic duties, 
But the prophet’s gratitude for her kindness is not satisfied. 
He inquires of his pupil, ‘‘ What, then, is to be done for 
her?” 

Gehazi replies, ‘Verily she hath no child, and her husband 
is old ;”” that is, probably, past age, as Abraham and Sarah 
were before the birth of Isaac. Her childlessness this watch- 
ful servant had noticed, perhaps had heard them lament. 

‘* Call her,” said the prophet. 

When she had resumed her position by his door, he thus 
addressed her, ‘One year from this time, and thou shalt em- 
brace a son.” 

She hides her blushing face, and for a moment her faith 
Staggers at the richness of the promise. ‘ Nay, my lord, do 
not lie unto thine handmaid.” 

He reissures her of the blessing. “ Jt shall be so ; the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it ; be not faithless, but believing.” 

His solemn appeal to the faithful testimony of God confirms 
her hope, and, with a heart full of faith and joy, she bids them 
farewell, and they resume their journey. 

The year rolls round, and eight days are added to its course, 
when Elisha and Gehazi again knock at the Shunamite’s door. 
Her habitation is illuminated, a large company of relatives and 
friends are present, and music enlivens the scene. Jewish 
priests are there, clad in pontifical robes. But one is acknowl- 
edged by all the hero of the occasion, a little stranger who is 
to be consecrated to God in the sacrament of circumcision. 
Before the ceremony, the prophet enters, takes the babe in his 
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arms, holds it up as a token of divine faithfulness and favor, 
and blesses it in the name of the Lord. 

But the mother’s thoughts revert in penitence to her unbe- 
lief and expostulation one year ago, when she stood by that 
prophet’s door, and she exclaims, “ Forgive, I beseech thee, 
thou man of God, and pray the Lord to forgive, my unbelief 
and distrust of the promise. God’s faithfulness is indeed as 
the mountains, and his mercy great above the heavens. He 
hath taken away my reproach, and blessed be his name.” 

The prophet replies, ‘‘ Daughter of Israel, God is gracious 
to forgive thy sin; peace be on thee and on thy house.” He 
kisses the child, and, delivering it to its mother, leads their 
devotions and invokes the divine blessing on the ceremony. 
The priests retire to do unto the child according to their law. 
They return, thanks are rendered, the promise of the covenant 
invoked, and the assembly break up. 

Other parents know something of her joy, who have taken 
their first-born son in their arms, and in whose hearts its voice 
has called up parental love, and caused it to flow in a current 
so fresh and strong as to stir the deepest fountain of their feel- 
ings, and who have borne their choicest treasure to the altar, 
and consecrated it in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. They know something of the joy with 
which God rewarded this Shunamite. 

Years roll on, and the child grows in wisdom and in stature. 
Parents can readily imagine her joy when its name was en- 
tered in the genealogical register of the family; when she saw 
this bud expand, and watched its signs of promise; when, with 
her husband, she formed plans for the education and settle- 
ment of her son, and in imagination saw him, now a boy at 
school, then a youth the pride and ornament of Shunem, next 
a young man returning with his bride, and finally the staff of 
her age and the crown of her joy. 

But the serenest sky is not always free from clouds. The 
brightness of the morning, the sweetness of the notes of caroll- 
ing birds, and the fragrance of the flowers, strengthen his de- 
sire to go forth from the nursery into the court and garden, to 
stand by the sporting fountain, and to play’on the velvet lawn. 
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But of these he soon tires, and, returning to the house, pleads, 
‘Dear mother, may I go out into the fields to father and the 
reapers ?””? How can she deny a request so reasonable? Yet 
she hesitates. A strange fear steals over her. She strives to 
banish it, saying to herself, ‘I have once distrusted Providence 
to my shame and sorrow, and I will doso no more.” She nods 
her assent. 

Like a deer he bounds over the plain, and, as he approaches, 
cries, ‘Father! father!’ Abashed he stands, for a cloud is 
on his father’s brow, and sadness in his face. 

Astonished, he hears for once his kind father murmur, 
‘What can my spouse be thinking, to suffer our darling to 
wander thus in this scorching sun? ‘Go, go, my sweet boy,’ 
he cries, ‘sit down beneath the shade of yonder olive, till I 
return with the reapers.’”’ 

Straight the lovely child obeys. But not long has he been 
seated, when strange pains shoot through his brain. He holds 
and bathes his head; but they still increase, and he cries, “‘ My 
head! my ueap!” 

His father commands a servant, ‘‘Carry him to his mother.” 
What consternation in that dwelling when they approach! 
The moaning of the death-stricken child, the lamentations of 
the servants, and the wailings of the agonized mother, no Jan- 
guage can describe. 

She clasps him in her arms, folds him on her breast, calls 
her friends, plies every remedy in vain. She prays, and God 
answers; but not as she hoped. The picture of despair, she 
sits over her child. She speaks, but he answers not. ‘ Dar- 
ling,” she cries, ‘let me hear thy sweet voice once more; say 
mother!” He utters not a word. Again she cries, ‘ Look, 
dearest— look at thy mother!’ She raises her hand, presses 
it gently on his cheek, and a smile spreads over his face. 
“He hears me!” she exclaims. Mistaken woman! He is 
dead. ‘That smile, his departing, triumphant spirit left to 
comfort thee. 

This afflicted mother bears the lifeless body to the prophet’s 
chamber, and as she lays it on his bed, weeping and praying, 
she exclaims, ‘‘ Alas, that the wind should pass over this 
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flower! Alas, that the sun should strike it!” But her 
thoughts glance for relief to the Lord God of Elisha, and she 
asks herself, cannot he who prevailed with Heaven to grant 
me this child, even now interpose for the restoration of its life, 
as Elijah for the widow of Zarephath? Her resolution is fixed, 
and, having spread a clean white cloth over the corpse, and 
closed the door, she at once sent to her lord a servant, charged 
not to make known to him the child’s death, lest grief should 
overpower him, and also in the hope that the prophet might 
arrive and restore the child to life before his return with the 
reapers. 

The servant delivered to him her message, ‘ Send me, I 
pray thee, one of the young men and one of the asses, that I 
may run to the man of God, and come again.” 'This produced 
the desired effect of silencing all his fears, and of obtaining 
what she needed for the tour. 

“T was right,” thought he; “surely my wife would not 
think of such a ride, if my child were not in perfect health and 
safety. But why goes she to Carmel? ‘There is no religious 
assemblage to-day. But it may be she wishes to consult her 
spiritual guide, and her request is reasonable.’ Go,” he says 
to his servant, “‘comply with*her wishes.” 

In a short space everything is in readiness; and, as they 
depart, she says to her servant, ‘‘ Drive and go forward ; slack 
not thy riding for me, except I bid thee.” On the way, her 
mind is occupied alternately with prayer and anticipation of 
the prophet’s interposition. 

In the distance the man of God espies her, and says to his 
theological student, ‘‘ Behold, yonder is that Shunamite. Run 
now, I pray thee, to meet her, and say unto her, Is it well with 
thee? Is it well with thy husband? Is it well with the 
child ?” 

The command is obeyed; and her reply indicates her sub- 
mission and faith; ‘‘J¢ is well.” Yes, all is well that God. does. 
O, that every parent of a deceased child could say as much! 
It is well,” for God takes but what he gave; and in this way 
the great and good Shepherd gathers the lambs in his arms, 
and folds them in his bosom. 
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But her business is too important to be confided to any but 
her spiritual teacher. She hastens to him, casts herself at his 
feet, and is about to relate the story of her grief, when Gehazi, 
thinking her too obtrusive, attempts to remove her. ‘‘ Let her 
alone !”’ thunders the indignant prophet. Emboldened by this 
rebuke of an officious pupil, she unburdens her heart, and im- 
plores the prophet’s aid. 

The fountains of his sorrow pour forth streams of tears. 
He must help her, but in a way to subdue the ambition and to 
mortify the pride of his pupil. To him he presents his pro- 
phetic wand, and bids him go lay it on’ the child. , 

Proud of his charge, Gehazi hastens to Shunem, enters the 
house, calls its inmates together, and, with offensive ostenta- 
tion, lays the staff upon the child. But no sign of life appears. 
He turns it this way and that, but all to no other purpose ex- 
cept to fill him with shame, and to teach him that religion is 
not a formality, and that miraculous gifts are from God, who 
makes a difference between the holy and the unholy, between 
his divinely commissioned servants, and all pretenders and 
impostors. 

The mother, fearing such a result, has prevailed upon the 
prophet to return with her; and, as they approach the dwel- 
ling, Gehazi flies to meet them, and to report to his master the 
failure of his religious jugglery, and his deep personal mortifi- 
cation; “ The child is not awaked.” 

The prophet’s silence was a rebuke. He took his staff, 
entered the chamber where lay the corpse, upon which he 
stretches himself, ‘and the flesh of the child waxes warm.” 
The man of God rises, courses through the hall in an agony 
of faith and of prayer, returns, and again “stretches himself 
upon the child,’ who sneezes seven times, and opens his eyes. 

Gehazi is called to witness the power of prayer, and, in ac- 
knowledgment of the hand of God, to summon the Shunamite 
to the chamber, who, on entering, beholds her child alive, and 
joyfully obeys the command, “ Take up thy son.” Did ever 
a mother embrace her child with more delight? She falls 
upon her knees, while the prophet renders thanks to God, who 
has turned death into life, and mourning into praise. 
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The tidings fly. The father returns with the reapers, hears 
and hears again the wonderful story, being sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing. The child grows to manhood, and, upon 
his father’s death, is comforted by this man of God, and ex- 
horted to flee to the Philistines with his widowed mother, on 
the approach of famine. After seven years, being warned of 
God, they return to their forsaken home, happy in the enjoy- 
ment of each other’s love. 

O, that infidels, who reject the Bible, and pretend that mir- 
acles are mere tricks, would perform some such work for the 
relief of parents mourning “‘o’er their children dead!” or, if 
these be mere deceits, then let them deceive such parents into 
the belief that they actually receive their deceased babes re- 
stored to life, and that they share with them the blessings and 
calamities of the present world! O, that all would learn, from 
this narrative, how piety increases and sweetens the joys of 
“domestic happiness, the only bliss of Paradise that has sur- 
vived the fall!” 


As every day thy mercy spares 
Will bring its trials or its cares, 

O Father, till my life shall end, 
Be thou my counsellor and friend ; 
Teach me thy statutes all divine, 
And let thy will be always mine. 


When each day’s scenes and labors close, 
And wearied nature seeks repose, 

With pardoning mercy richly blest, 
Guard me, my Father, while I rest ; 

And as each morning sun shall rise, 

O, lead me onward to the skies ! 


And at my life’s last setting sun, 

My conflicts o’er, my labors done, 
Father, thy heavenly radiance shed, 

To cheer and bless my dying bed ; 

And from death’s gloom my spirit raise, 
To see thy face and sing thy praise. 
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EARLY ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 


To the physical wants and necessities of her babe, the anx- 
ious mother is prompted and urged by instinct to attend. To 
these, therefore, she is most gedulously attentive. Not a cry 
escapes the little curled lip of her darling, but all her maternal 
sympathies are touched; her maternal love and pity are ten- 
derly excited, and all that maternal ingenuity and skill can do 
to discover and remove the cause of its suffering, and alleviate 
its distress, is immediately done. 

The same fond affection is manifested in developing its won- 
derful baby-powers of speech and locomotion. With what 
interest and assiduity, with what patience and perseverance, 
its little tongue is taifght to syllable the dear name of mother 
and of papa, and its little feet trained to totter from one pair 
of loving, outstretched arms, to another, is well known to those 
who have been at all conversant with the exercise and disci- 
pline of the nursery ! 

By degrees the child grows. Its stature increases. Its mind 
gains strength. Its tongue commands a fuller and freer utter- 
ance. The appliances of elementary instruction invigorate and 
strengthen its mental powers. When the child has attained a 
tolerable proficiency in the art of reading, books are provided. 
But what books? Alas! how often is the inclination of the 
child consulted, rather than the judgment and conscience of 
the parent. It is an adage, whose truth is universally ac- 
knowledged, that 


** Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined.’’ 


And yet how often are children, in early years, furnished by 
their own parents with picture-books, and story-books, I will 
not say of most questionable character, but of most unques- 
tionably bad character and influence; the parents seeming not 
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to apprehend that any evil can arise from books, prepared and 
published, as these profess to be, expressly for the nursery. 
Yet these books make impressions as lasting as life; impres- 
sions both false to nature and pernicious in their present asso- 
ciations and ultimate results. Take, for example, the story 
of Jack the Giant-Killer, or Bluebeard, or Father Redcap, or 
Little Red Riding-Hood, or Cinderella, or a hundred others 
which might be named, such as unscrupulous publishers will 
not fail to furnish, so long as the demand for them equals the 
supply. And what is the influence of such books? Do theys 
not stimulate the fancy, corrupt the imagination, and poison 
the heart? Do they not beget a thousand foolish and idle 
day-dreams? Do they not fasten superstitious fear, and divert 
the mind from the sober realities of life to the dream-land of 
fiction and fable? And when a taste for such reading has 
been formed, how tame and comparatively insipid is sober 
truth! Parents, who bring up their children in such a way, 
and under such early influences, seem to me to err exceed- 
ingly. And I trace this error to the seeming fact that they 
forget that human nature is debased and fallen. They love 
their children, like to gratify their wishes,— but, in so doing, 
practically repudiate the doctrine of total depravity,— and 
fasten innate evil, when they should endeavor to eradicate or 
restrain it. . 

Now, when we consider that every child has a moral and 
religious nature, susceptible of very early culture, and that the 
child’s future happiness is intimately connected with the culti- 
vation or neglect of this noble part of its being, and moreover 
that God, the great moral Governor, demands of parents that 
they train up their children, not only morally, but religiously, 
for Him; it would seem that parents cannot begin too early 
to guard their children against everything which may prove 
prejudicial to their best welfare,— the welfare of their immor- 
tal souls. 

To one not familiar with the religious instincts of little chil- 
dren, their readiness to receive instruction on religious themes 
would perhaps seem surprising. ‘They begin to be inquisitive 
at a very tender age. And there is no knowledge that is so 
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early demanded by their inquisitive natures, or so expands and 
elevates their minds, as the knowledge of God their Maker,— 
of his goodness and his love, the favors he bestows on them 
and the duties he requires of them. They are ready to receive 
the most important truths of the Bible on the hare testimony 
of their parents. They have no misgivings, no doubtings, no 
suspicion of being deceived by parental lips. Hence Christ 
said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and foibid them 
pot, for of such ’’— that is, of those who have such a teachable 
disposition, and such a simple and childlike faith-——‘‘is the 
kingdom of heaven.” And he adds, “‘ Whosvever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no wise 
enter therein.” 

If, then, children are susceptible of religious impression at a 
very tender age, the responsibility of imparting or neglecting 
to impart early religious instruction devolves primarily, and 
perhaps mainly, on the mother. It is certainly just as proper 
for her to sing, ‘‘ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,”’ or some 
other Christian lullaby, to charm her babe into sweet forget- 
fulness, as to sing nonsensical nursery rhymes. And, of all 
persons in the world, the mother should most deeply fal the 
importance of her early influence over her child. For she is 
its mother. She stands at the very threshold of its immortal 
existence. With love in her heart for helpless infancy, such 
as no other being has, and endowed by the Author of all being 
with such powers and capacities for exerting, from the first, an 
influence such as no other being can exert, how deeply should 
her heart be imbued with the spirit of prayer and holy devo- 
tion to the honor and glory of Him for whose pleasure her little 
one was created! In the dawn of its existence is ordinarily to 
be decided the most momentous question touching her child, 
namely, whether immortality shall be to it & blessing or a 
curse; whether its yet unwritten history shall be blotted and 
stained by the record of flagrant criminality, or whether each 
opening leaf shall be illuminated by a light from heaven, de- 
pends, under God, upon the fidelity, or infidelity, of the moth- 
er’s heart. If she be a Christian mother, she will teach her 
babe, almost from infancy, to bend the knee and clasp its little 
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hands in prayer to God. If she be a pagan mother, she will 
teach her little one, before it can lisp the idol’s name, to bring 
in its little fingers a votive offering to the idol’s shrine. How 
important, then, is it that every mother in a Christian land 
should be deeply impressed with the amazing responsibility 
that rests on her to cultivate in her children an early acquaint- 
ance with God ! 

There have lived mothers who have realized the responsi- 
bility of their station, and the importance of their trusts ; 
whose homes have been happy in their declining years, be- 
cause they have lived to verify the inspired truth, “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” They were faithful in all their house. 
Their children have risen up and called them blessed. They 
have lived in the midst of affectionate and grateful hearts, and 
the evening of their days has been cheered and brightened by 
the tokens of divine approbation. 

It is true neither the mother nor the father can renew and 
sanctify the hearts of their children. But they can prepare the 
way of the Spirit. God has said, ‘‘I love them that love me,. 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” And parents 
may, if they will, teach their children to love God, and to seek 
him early. 

But, alas! how few are the Hannahs of our day ; and, con- 
sequently, how rare are the Samuels! If here and there a 
Lois and a Eunice, by making the holy Scriptures the favorite 
text-book of the nursery, have given to the church of Goda 
Timothy, they have done no more than godly mothers and 
grandmothers are still privileged to do. Long since their day 
the faithful piety of his Bohemian mother gave a heavenly 
direction to the tender thoughts of Philip Doddridge. ‘I have 
heard him relate,” says Orton, “that his mother taught him 
the history of the Old and New Testaments, before he could 
read, by the assistance of some Dutch tiles in the chimney of 
the room where they commonly sat; and her wise and pious 
reflections on the stories there represented were the means of 
making some good impressions on his heart, which never wore 
out.” Of the mother of the celebrated Timothy Dwight it is 
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recorded by his biographer, that “she found time to bestow a 
seasonable and particular attention on the education of this 
her eldest son. Early she strove to implant, and assiduously 
did she cultivate, in his youthful mind, those fundamental 
principles of virtue and religion, which afterwards had no 
small influence in saving him in the hour of temptation.” 

O, that we might have multitudes of such ministers of right- 
eousness as these! The church suffers for want of them; the 
world is in perishing need of them. And doubtless we might 
soon have many such, if the excellent mothers of New Eng- 
land were more eminently devoted to Christ, and realized more 
fully than many seem to do the vast importance of preéccu- 
pying the minds of their children, while yet in the nursery, 
with the great idea of their relationship to God, and the obli- 
gations which that relationship imposes on them. 

When we think what maternal piety has done to bless the 
world, and then consider how many mothers in our day, yes, 
and fathers too, seem utterly to forget God, in the scenes of 
the household, and only pander to the corrupt inclinations and 
wishes of their children, we cannot be mistaken when we say, 
that parents who neglect to develop and cultivate the moral 
powers of their children, in the tenderest and most impressible 
period of their probation, are making a grand mistake; nay, 
are chargeable with a lamentable dereliction of their duty. 

But this responsibility rests not on the mother alone. Very 
early the father comes in for a large share. As his sons and 
daughters grow up around him, he may do much by precept, 
and more by example, to give wholesome direction to their 
recreation, and to their éarly reading. He may scrupulously 
avoid procuring injurious books. He may show the evil of 
pernicious reading, and follow up the wholesome counsels and 
instructions of the mother, with the superadded weight of his 
authority. He may admonish his children of the danger of 
going in the way of evil men, or of sitting in the seat of the 
scornful. He may encourage them to acquaint themselves 
with God ; to set their hearts, even in life’s early morning, to 
know Him whom to know aright is life eternal. And thus, by 
early and faithful instruction and training, before they are 
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greatly exposed to adverse influences from without, they may 
receive impressions for good, which no after growth of iniquity 
and sin can ever wholly obliterate. 

In conclusion, let fathers and mothers both study to under- 
stand and appreciate more fully what are the highest duties 
they owe to their young children. Let them study their obli- 
gations at the foot of the cross. Let them consecrate their 
little ones to God, bringing them in the arms of faith and 
prayer. Let them watch over and train them up for Him; 
and their children, thus trained and taught, will not forsake 
the right way when they are old and gray-headed. So pow- 
erful is habit, and so true is the maxim of experience, recorded 
at the head of this article. 

It is remarked of a certain eminent divine, that, having oc- 
casion to visit a gay and thoughtless young family, he found 
in the mother’s arms a beautiful and lovely babe. He talked 
to it; he saw that the young heart of the mother was bound 
up in the life of the child. He spoke of her pleasant home, of 


her cares and pleasures, of the blessedness conferred by that 
darling gift in her arms. As he was about to leave the house, 
he turned back to say that hers was a very interesting babe. 
“Madam,” said he, ‘I hope it will not be brought up by a 
PRAYERLESS MOTHER!” ‘The arrow reached her heart. May 
it reach the heart of every mother who neglects to pray for 
her beloved child. 


Icnorant Laveuter.—A gentleman of grave deportment was 
busily engaged in blowing bubbles of soap and water, and was 
attentively observing them as they expanded and burst in the 
sunshine. A pert youth fell intoa fit of loud laughter at a sight 
so strange, and which showed, as he thought, such folly and 
insanity. ‘‘ Be ashamed, young man,” said one who passed by, 
“of your rudeness and ignorance. You now behold the greatest 
philosopher of the age,— Sir Isaac Newton,— investigating the 
nature of light and colors, by a series of experiments no less 
curious than useful, though you deem them childish and insig- 


nificant.” 
11 
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MY MOTHER. 
BY J. EB 


Lona months and years have passed away 
Since first I lisped thy precious name ; 
And yet each trace of love to-day, 
As bright as then, remains the same. 


From thee I learned to bow the knee 
Before the holy throne of God ; 

To lift the voice in melody, 
And walk the paths ‘‘ the fathers trod.’’ 


From thee I learned to hate the lies 
That blight and deaden human-kind ; 
With others’ grief to sympathize, 
And in their joy a solace find. 


°T was thou that taught my roving feet 
The ways of sinful men to shun ; 

With those who worship God to meet, 
And after holiness to run. 


°T was thou that taught my youthful soul 
To seek for glory in the skies ; 

To make the world on high my goal, 
And fearlessly to “‘ win the prize.’’ 


No time can e’er efface the mark 

Thy love hath pencilled on my heart ; 
No day so light, no night so dark, 

To cause its power to depart. 


Where’er I go, where’er I roam, 
On native shores or foreign lands, 
No place to me is like my home, 
Where love hath clasped affection’s bands. 
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THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 


BY THE LATE REV. JOSHUA BATES, D.D. 


Parr I. 


My yvoune Frienp: Since my return home, I have reflected 
much on the subject, which incidentally became the leading 
topic of conversation on the evening before I left your father’s 
house. Your mind seemed to be altogether unsettled on the 
question whether Theatrical Amusements were proper for a 
young lady in your situation. You said, if I correctly remem- 
ber, that you had never visited the theatre ; and, till very re- 
cently, had never agitated the question, whether you might 
innocently and profitably become an attendant. While your 
beloved and lamented mother was living, her disapprobation 
you observed was sufficient, not only to prevent your attend- 
ance, but to suppress the very desire of attending. And since 
her death, you have been restrained, you added, by a sense of 
propriety — by a regard to that custom which forbids a family 
in mourning to mingle in the circles of gayety, and participate 
inthe amusements of fashionable life. But these restraints 
arenow removed. Your beloved mother, you trust, is happy 
inheaven; and the customs of society require you no longer 
to wear the habiliments of grief, to exclude yourself from the 
company of the gay, and deprive yourself of those social enjoy- 
ments which are suited to your age and condition in life. Your 
father, you told me, has given his consent that you should be- 
come a regular attendant on the exercises of the theatre, pro- 
vided you can attend in company with your cousins. Or, 
rather, if I received a correct impression from your language, 
he has referred the decision of the question, whether you will 
accept their invitation, to your own judgment and inclina- 
tion. 

The decision, my dear friend, which you are about to make, 
is one of great moment, intimately connected with your happi- 
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ness and character, involving consequences which reach far 
into the future, requiring, therefore, calm deliberation and the 
most scrupulous caution. You may, perhaps, think me offi- 
cious, and even obtrusive, in thus writing you on the subject, 
and urging you to decline the invitation. But, if you do not 
thank me for the suggestions which I am about to make, and 
1eceive them as the advice of a friend, you will, at least, excuse 
and even justify my solicitude, when you remember the rela- 
tion which I once sustained to your deceased parent, while a 
temporary resident in the country, and a member of my paro- 
chial charge ; and, especially, when I remind you of the fact, 
that I was called to visit her, not, indeed, in her last sickness, 
but when she was supposed to be on her dying bed, and when 
you, then a lovely infant, received at my hand the seal of that 
covenant which is well ordered in all things,—a covenant of 
mercy which she so cordially embraced in your behalf, and 
the promises of which she continued to plead for you, as long 
as she lived, with fervar and confidence. 

Presuming, however, on your candor and good sense, I will 
not spend time in apologizing for what I am conscious of doing 
with feelings of kindness, and a sincere desire to promote your 
highest enjoyment and permanent felicity. 

You seemed to think that attendance on the theatre might 
be a profitable employment as an intellectual exercise, calcu 
lated to awaken the dormant powers of the mind,— to give 
energy to inventive genius, distinctness and strength to con- 
ception, vividness and elevation to fancy, richness and bril- 
liancy to imagination, and excursiveness and comprehension to 
reason, in all its researches after knowledge, and in all its 
investigations of truth. 

Now, in my apprehension, the very reverse of all this is true. 
The frequent appeals to passion, made on the stage, under cil- 
cumstances the most exciting, must tend to blind the mind, 
darken the understanding, and warp the judgment. The whole 
train of reflections in the theatre is guided not by those ass0- 
ciations which grow out of strong analogies, lead to logical 
deductions, and thus lay the foundation of science; but It is 
directed by those slight resemblances and accidental conti 
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guities, which give reality to fiction, and place the wildest 
conjectures by the side of intuitive knowledge and the clearest 
demonstration. And, so far from awakening the fancy and 
giving exercise to the imagination, it is the very design of dra- 
matic representation to address the senses, to imitate actions, 
to place character before our eyes. Instead of lively concep- 
tions, therefore, we have nothing but direct and constant ap- 
peals to our perceptive powers. Instead of permitting fancy 
to paint the scenes of our contemplation, the dramatis persona 
stands forth to view, and we have only to behold his actions 
and hear his words, while fancy sleeps and imagination folds 
her wings. 

It is true, well written poetry, as the language of metaphor 
and simile, springs from imagination, and finds its way to the 
heart through the same medium. It is, therefore, calculated 
to exercise and improve this faculty in the reader of sensibility, 
as well as in the writer of genius. And poetry may be good, 
though written in dialogue form, and adapted to dramatic 
scenes and acts. -But the representation adds nothing to its 
favorable influence on the imagination. Indeed, by directly 
and constantly addressing the senses, and thus superseding the 
necessity of calling the imaginative powers into exercise, it 
counteracts the best efforts of the poet, and very much dimin- 
ishes the purifying and elevating influence of poetic genius. 
While, therefore, dramatic poetry, as well as lyric or heroic, 
may be read with pleasure and profit, giving liveliness to fancy 
and delicacy to taste; the representation of the scenes which 
the poet describes, and of the characters which he delineates, 
must very much detract from the pleasure, and entirely pre- 
vent the profit and improvement. So far, therefore, as intel- 
lectual cultivation is involved in the question of frequenting 
the theatre, the argument is altogether against it. Familiarity 
with well-selected poetry may elevate the mind, while it puri- 
fies the heart. But for this purpose the reading of it is much 
to be preferred to its recital, in connection with imitative action 
and dramatic scenery. Now, surrounded as you are by lit- 
erary friends, and residing as you do in a city celebrated for 
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its libraries, such a selection must be always within your 
reach. 

Another consideration, urged in favor of attendance, and 
even regular and frequent attendance, on theatrical amuse- 
ments, was the alleged fact, that the characters of plays, and 
the performance of actors, during a large portion of the year, 
furnish the principal topics of conversation in the fashionable 
circles of your city. Such attendance, therefore, was thought 
necessary to give you a standing in polite society, and enable 
you to take part in the evening party. Without this qualifi- 
cation for social intercourse, you seemed to suppose that you 
must be doomed to perpetual silence, or to the mortifying im- 
putation of ignorance and vulgarity. Is it, indeed, so? Do 
these subjects, during the winter months especially, become 
the common and engrossing topics of conversation in the social 
circles of your people of fashion? Surely, then, it is time, 
high time, to attempt some change in this respect. Does it not 
become those who, by their education and position in society 
may exert a commanding influence, to unite their efforts, and, 
if possible, produce such a change? Should they not, by dili- 
gent study and judicious reading, furnish their minds for con- 
versation on more dignified and ennobling subjects, and, by 
combining their influence, resolve to force such subjects into 
the social circle, and make them the fashionable topics of polite 
conversation? Might they not thus throw the imputation of 
ignorance and vulgarity from themselves, and cast it on those 
triflers who spend their nights in the theatre and their morn- 
ings in sleep, and, of course, remain ignorant of everything 
which requires study and effort and mental discipline — of 
everything, except what is thrown upon their minds ‘in a pas- 
sive state, and lodged on the very surface of their dormant 
intellects? But, if this change in fashion cannot be effected, 
surely it is time for a sensible and well-educated young lady 
to withdraw from what you denominate fashionable circles, 
and throw herself into some circle in which she can move more 
in accordance with the dictates of reason; or, endeavor to make 
herself the attractive centre of some new circle, in which the 
social principles of our nature can be exercised and cultivated, 
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without neglecting and perverting the nobler powers which 
belong to us as intellectual and moral beings. 

The suggestion that topics connected with the theatre fur- 
nish the materials for so large a portion of the conversation 
among those who statedly attend it, constitutes, in my appre- 
hension, a conclusive argument against such attendance. It 
admonishes those who would cultivate their intellectual pow- 
ers, in connection with their best social feelings; who would 
furnish their minds with enduring knowledge, as a source of 
happiness and a means of usefulness; who would be some- 
thing more than walking statues, or dancing puppets in the 
world, to withdraw from an amusement which naturally pro- 
duces effects so inconducive to intellectual improvement, and 
so degrading to the dignity of rational beings. 

Can you not spend the evenings which your theatre-going 
people devote to this amusement, and the subsequent morn- 
ings which they stupidly yawn away, in some pursuit more 
profitable and pleasant, even more improving to the under- 
standing and more in accordance with the better feelings of 
the heart ? Will not these hours, which are lost, or worse than 
lost to them, enable you to enrich your mind with knowledge 
of a useful and elevating character? By attending scientific 
lectures, by judicious reading and systematic study, during the 
time thus redeemed, may you not qualify yourself for conver- 
sation on subjects more dignified, and for action in a higher 
sphere of social life, than falls to the common lot of those who 
are trained in this school of fashion ? 

Indeed, the mere loss of time occasioned by stated attend- 
ance on theatrical amusements,— the loss of that precious time 
which is always flying, as on the wings of the wind, and 
which can never be recalled or for a moment arrested in its 
rapid course,— which ought, therefore, to be improved with 
the most watchful care, and devoted to some valuable purpose, 
either for our own benefit or the good of others, had occurred 
to me as in itself constituting an insuperable objection against 
the practice, as decisive of the question under discussion. The 
time occupied in the theatre and in preparing for it; the de- 
rangement of the appropriate hours of zest, which this prepara- 
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tion and attendance occasion ; the lassitude of body and mind 
which follows, with the reveries and trifling conversation to 
which the mind is thus inevitably led, must cause immense 
loss to those who become stated attendants, leaving them little 
opportunity for business and study, and none for solid reading 
and sober reflection. 

I may add, the influence of attending the theatre on health 
is not to be forgotten. ‘The long confinement in a crowded 
house,-with the sudden change of temperature in returning 
home, often at a Jate hour of the night, cannot fail to expose 
those who attend the theatre to the danger of destroying health, 
and undermining the best constitution. Many a young lady, 
without question, has thus laid the foundation of some chronic 
disease for life, and brought upon herself the decrepitude of 
premature old age; or, what is more frequently the case, has 
become the immediate victim of sudden cold and inflammatory 
fever; or, what is more common still, has withered under a 
rapid decline, and sunk into an early grave. Nothing contrib- 
utes more to preserve health and establish a good constitution, 
than the observance of rigid rules of living; than systematic 
and judicious attention to exercise and diet and sleep. But no 
such rules can be observed by those who are devoted to theat- 
rical amusements. With them the night often encroaches on 
the day, and the day on the night; sleep, sought out of season 
and interrupted by dreams, ceases to constitute rest ; and food, 
taken irregularly, and frequently at a late hour of the night, 
fails to nourish and invigorate. 

I do not remember that, during our conversation, anything 
was said on the moral influence of the theatre. Indeed, the 
old and hackneyed plea for it, as a school of virtue, seems to 
be generally abandoned, and those who have had the best 
opportunity to observe its effects, agree in testifying that, as it 
is generally conducted in this age and country, it deserves 
rather to be accounted a school of vice. I will not, therefore, 
pay so poor a compliment to your understanding and discern- 
ment, as to adduce a single argument on that point. I must, 
however, be permitted to state a fact, intimately connected 
with this view of the subject, which ought to have influence 
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in deciding the question of attendance, even where no fear of 
its exerting an immoral influence is apprehended. I refer to 
the fact that the theatre depends for support very much on 
those who make no pretensions to religious sentiment and 
Christian character. Of course it accommodates itself to the 
taste of its patrons and supporters—the unprincipled, the 
licentious, the profane. No lady of delicacy and refinement, 
therefore, can become an attendant without subjecting herself 
to severe trials of feeling —without being compelled to witness 
what must expose her to extreme mortification, and cause her 
to ‘blush and hang her head.” And will you, my young 
friend, expose yourself to such trials, and suffer yourself to 
pass through such a course of training —a course so abhorrent 
to your native delicacy of feeling, and cultivated purity, and 
refinement of taste ? 

You said, however,— and I suppose this consideration has 
great weight in your mind,— that young people must have 
amusements ; you subjoined, indeed, innocent amusements. 
And you asked very significantly, whether the theatre, prop- 
erly regulated and judiciously attended, may not furnish 
them. 

Now, let me ask in turn, what is an innocent amusement ? 
Cgn that be innocent, harmless, suitable for a rational and im- 
mortal being, which interferes with mental discipline, and pre- 
vents the highest moral and intellectual attainments — which 
tends to warp the judgment and defile the imagination — 
which endangers health, stupefies conscience, and hardens the 
heart? Can such employment of time and talents be inno. 
cent? Can it be innocent for you, even though you should 
feel yourself ever so far removed above its temptations, and 
secure against its allurements to vice? ‘Truly, young people 
must have amusements ; or, rather, I should say, recreating 
pursuits. And I ask again, is there any lack of these in the 
region of innocency, and within your reach? You cannot, 
you say, participate in the pernliar pleasures of piety and 
devotion, which your deceased parent so richly enjoyed and 
so earnestly recommended. I am sorry that you feel obliged, 
in truth, to say this; that you have no taste for the joys of 
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religion ; because they are the purest and most enduring, with- 
out alloy and without decay, “incorruptible, undefiled, and 
unfading.”” Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. Godliness has the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. 

But are there not pleasures left for you, which are decidedly 
innocent and free from temptation, which may be enjoyed with- 
out injury or hazard, which you may find in rich abundance 
without treading on enchanted ground? Yes, there are enjoy- 
ments within your reach, not strictly speaking religious, not 
flowing directly from the offices of religion, not even peculiar 
to the pious, which are, nevertheless, innocent — consistent 
even with religious principle and Christian character — which 
may, therefore, be pursued without hardening the heart, sear- 
ing the conscience, or keeping you back from the kingdom of 
heaven. Such are the pleasures which flow from social inter- 
course and intellectual improvement; from refined conversa- 
tion and judicious reading; from chaste wit, and the inter- 
change of brilliant thought and elevated sentiment; from the 


study of the works of nature, and the productions of art; from 
the perusal of books of science and taste ; I add, from all those 
bodily exercises and social and intellectual pursuits, which 
have a general tendency to promote health, invigorate the 
powers of the mind, or improve the temper and disposition ‘of 
the heart. 


Christianity, while it opens new sources of pleasure, does 
not prohibit our enjoyment of those which are spread before 
us in the broad field of nature. It does not forbid our partak- 
ing temperately of the bounties of Providence. On the con- 
trary, it points us to these bounties, placed before us in rich 
profusion, and says, ‘‘ Kat, O friends, and drink, O beloved !” 
It does not command us to neglect our bodily health, or intel- 
lectual improvement. It directly encourages that degree of 
attention to these objects which is consistent with prescribed 
duty ; which is calculated to promote our own happiness, or 
increase our means of doing good to others. It does not require 
us to eradicate the sympathies of our nature, to stifle our social 
feelings, and retire with the hermit to his cave, with the monk 
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to his cell, with the nun to her convent. It directs us rather 
to cultivate these sympathetic feelings, furnishes means for 
their sanctification, and even prescribes rules for their exer- 
cise. It forbids nothing but excess, licentiousness and vain 
pursuits; what would be pernicious to ourselves, or injurious 
to others; what is inconsistent with the highest self-love, and 
the purest benevolence. Its only injunctions and restraints, in 
the gratification of animal appetite, social sympathy and intel- 
lectual aspiration, are those of moderation and temperance, 
justice and charity, prudence and self-respect. 

Will you not, then, confine yourself to pleasures of this 
description, till you can relish those of a higher and purer 
character? Will you not avoid those amusements which are 
of questionable tendency? Will you not withdraw your foot 
from the theatre, as a place of bewildering enchantment and 
dangerous excitement ? 


** Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 
All joys, but those which never can expire.”” 


Indulge yourself in those pursuits only which are, at least, 
consistent with reason and religion; which you will not be 
obliged to abandon, in order to become a Christian; which 
will not throw new obstacles in the way of your return to 
God, nor prevent your entering the kingdom of heaven. 


‘Iv was once in my power to have shot General Washing- 
ton,” said a British soldier to an American, as they were dis- 
cussing the event of the great struggle at the conclusion of 
peace. ‘Why did you not shoot him, then?’ asked the 
American ; “ you ought to have done it for the benefit of your 
countrymen.” ‘The death of Washington would not have 
been a benefit,” replied the Englishman, “for we depended 
upon him to treat our prisoners well, and we’d sooner shot an 
officer of our own.” 
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HOW TO TREAT AN ENEMY. 
BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE. 


‘‘T¢ will be Christmas next Thursday; an’t you glad?” said 
little Eddy Walker to his sister Mary. 

“T guess I am. I wonder what father will give us for our 
Christmas presents ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I mean to ask him to-night.” 

“You must not ask him.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘“‘ Because he won’t tell you. And then it’s half the fun not 
to know anything about it till the time comes. It isa great 
deal better than to know beforehand.” 

“ But I can’t wait three long days. I want to know now. 
And I am going to ask father to-night,” said the impatient 
Eddy. 

“*T would n’t ask him.” 

**] shall. There he comes, now.” 

A moment after, Mr. Walker opened the door leading from 
the hall into the next sitting-room, where the above conversa- 
tion had just taken place between his two children. At the 
same time his wife entered the room by another door leading 
from the kitchen. 

The brow of Mr. Walker was clouded as he entered the 
room. His face did not light up with the pleasant smile it 
usually wore when he greeted his wife and children on his 
return home after the labors of the day were over. 

Eddy immediately ran up to his father, and, seizing his hand, 
said, ‘‘ Father, father, I want you should tell me what you are 
going to give me for a Christmas present !”’ 

His father, with a gesture of impatience, withdrew the hand 
which had ‘been so impetuously seized by his little son, and 
said, “I don’t think it likely you will have any, so don’t begin 
to tease me about it now.” 
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This unexpected repulse produced a marked effect upon 
every one in the room. Mrs. Walker cast upon her husband 
a glance of bewildered surprise and anxious inquiry. His 
usual manner toward his children was very gentle and con- 
siderate. She was sure that something extraordinary must 
have occurred, to disturb the equanimity of his mind. 

Eddy’s lips quivered, and his eyelashes certainly were a 
little moistened. But he was a brave, manly boy, and thought 
it beneath his dignity to cry; so he walked away, and stood 
silently, but with downcast eyes, by the nearest window. 

Mary quietly stepped to her mother’s side, and softly whis- . 
pered, ‘‘ What does father mean? Don’t he always make us 
presents at Christmas? I thought he did.” 

‘Yes, my dear, he always has,’”’ said Mrs. Walker, sooth- 
ingly. ‘I think he will this year, when the time comes. But 
don’t you see that father looks tired and worried? He don’t 
want to hear anything about it now. Besides, it is not fair 
to ask beforehand what you are to have for a Christmas 
present.”’ 

**So I told Eddy; but he would ask. -I don’t think he ought 
to. But father said it wan’t likely he would have any present. 
Was it because he asked about it ?” 

“It was probably because he was thinking of something 
else, and did not wish to hear about it. He did not say posi- 
tively that he would not have any. I think it will all be right, 
so don’t worry about the presents; and don’t say any more 
about them until the time comes.” 

While this conversation was going on in low tones between 
Mary and her mother, Mr. Walker was sitting on the sofa with 
an abstracted air, apparently quite oblivious to all that was 
passing around him. Eddy still stood looking out of the win- 
dow most perseveringly, except when he now and then cast a 
furtive glance at his father, which expressed a mixture of won- 
der, chagrin and vexation. 

Mrs. Walker now called Eddy to her, and, by a skilful ma- 
neuvre, contrived to interest both the children in some employ- 
ment which she provided ‘for them, and soon the Christmas 
present and their father’s unusual mood were quite forgotten. 
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But the attention of Mrs. Walker was not so easily turned 
from her husband; and she felt no small anxiety to know 
what it was that troubled him. She contrived to get the chil- 
dren off to bed as soon after tea as possible, and then hastened 
back to the sitting-room. 

‘‘ Dear Edward,” she said, “ what is the matter to-night? I 
am sure something troubles you.” 

“Matter enough, I think! That rascal, Butler, has chosen 
to drive me from his shop in the most insulting manner.” 

Mrs. Walker looked at her husband with mingled surprise, 
astonishment and grief. Never had she seen him so excited 
before. His usually gentle and self-possessed manner had given 
place to strong exhibitions of uncontrolled resentment and pas- 
sion. Mrs. Walker was quite as much grieved by this as she 
was startled and surprised by the tidings communicated. 

“OQ, Edward !” she replied, “if Mr. Butler has used you ill, 
don’t call him by any hard names.” 

“Well, it’s more than you can ask any man to bear. Only 
think ! the impudent fellow actually raised his foot to kick me 
out of the shop, and would have done it, if I had not kept out 
of his way ;”” and Mr. Walker’s countenance glowed with that 
resentment which every man would naturally feel in view of 
such treatment. 

“Is it possible he treated you so? He must have been very 
angry. I am sure you could have given him no just occasion 
for such a state of excitement.” 

“No, indeed! But the wonder is that I have stayed with 
him so long. Butler has such a terrible temper! One might 
as well expect to live peaceably in a hornet’s nest, as with him. 
But I can never forgive him for the way in which he has treated 
me to-day. ‘That is beyond all endurance. It’s more than I 
will bear from any man.” 

“Don’t say that, dear husband. If you never forgive him, 
how can you again ever utter the beautiful petition taught us 
by our divine Lord? How can you pray, as you have so often 
prayed, ‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors’? “If 
we forgive not men their trespasses, neither will our Father in 
heaven forgive us our trespasses. He has nowhere told us that 
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any amount of provocation can justify us in refusing to forgive 
those who have injured and provoked us.” 

* You are a strange woman, Mary. I believe you are more 
grieved that I cannot entirely forgive Butler, than you are 
annoyed by the outrageous insult I have received from him.” 

‘‘ And is there not a good reason for this, my dear Edward ? 
The conduct of others toward us can never really harm us, if 
we do not harm ourselves. ‘Who shall harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good?’ You are not responsible for 
the way in which Mr. Butler has treated you; but you are 
responsible for the feelings you cherish toward him. He has 
pained you by inflicting a wound upon your feelings of honor 
and self-respect as a man. His conduct has been most unrea- 
sonable and brutal. But if you, under this trying provocation, 
exercise toward him a spirit of Christian forgiveness, ‘his shall 
be a bright jewel in your everlasting crown, of which he can 
never rob you. It shall furnish the strong proof of family re- 
semblance that you are a child of God; for our Saviour has 
said of those who exhibit this spirit, that they are the children 
of the Highest; for He is kind to the evil and unthankful. 
Are we not, my dear husband, living together as heirs of the 
grace of life? Shall we not cultivate such a temper, that even 
to-night we can, as obedient children of our heavenly Father, 
kneel together and pray, ‘Father, forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors’ ?” 

Mrs. Walker spoke with the earnestness of deep Christian 
feeling. There was a winning pathos in her words, which 
might have softened a harder heart than the one that beat by 
the side of her. The heart of Mr. Walker was softened by 
them. He had sat at the feet of Jesus, and learned of Him 
who is meek and lowly of heart. But sometimes he was not 
the first to catch the sound of his Master’s voice, and had rea- 
son to feel that his wife had drank more deeply of the spirit 
of their divine Lord than himself. On the present occasion 
the provocation had been very great, and natural anger and 
resentment had been fully aroused. He now spoke in a soft- 
ened and subdued voice: 

“You are right, my dear Mary, as you always are. But 
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perhaps you will have more opportunity for the exercise of 
Christian forgiveness, than you now think for, before you have 
seen the end of this business. I fear that your comfort and 
happiness will be not a little affected by what has happened 
to-day. I cannot, of course, continue any longer in Mr. But- 
ler’s employ, after receiving such treatment. I doubt not he 
will be sorry for what he has done, before twenty-four hours 
are atan end. But, even should he seek my return, every 
principle of self-respect will forbid it. The result will be 
that I must leave you and the children, to seek employment 
elsewhere. I fear we may be separated all the remainder of 
the winter.” 

Mrs. Walker looked sad on hearing this. Few things could 
have been more painful to her than the thought of being sep- 
arated even for a few months from her husband, from whom 
she had not been parted a week since their marriage. 

“Can’t you find work here?”’ she asked, in a tone which 
betrayed her feelings. , 

‘No; there is no hope of it. I must leave this place, and 
you and the children must remain until I get established some- 
where.” 

“The thought of such a separation is very trying,” remarked 
Mrs. Walker. 

‘“‘T know it is. And Butler is the cause of it all. Can you 
quite forgive him when you think of it?” 

Mrs. Walker remained silent a few minutes, as if seriously 
communing with her own heart, then looking up, she said, 
*‘T think, Edward, I can, if I know my own heart. I love 
you very tenderly, and feel an insult offered to you more deeply 
than I should one offered to myself. But when we remember 
how much has been forgiven to both of us, can we refuse to 
forgive? We have never been so called upon to exercise this 
Christian grace before, for in the main it has been our lot to 
meet with kind and civil treatment from others. Let us seek 
to bear this trial in a right spirit. A separation will be pain- 
ful. But even this may be what we both need, to draw us 
nearer to Him who is ever with his people.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EMMA LANGDON. 
BY MARY A. COLLIER. 


“Tr is true, mother,” said Emma Langdon, “ that money is 
the principal thing. There can be no doubt of it. It is the one 
thing desirable in life.” 

“Why, my child,” asked Mrs. Langdon, ‘ what makes you 
say this ?”’ 

“Because it’s true. Money is the one thing desirable. 
When we lived at Langdon Place, how many friends we had, 
that we do not have now; friends, too, that I dearly loved!” 
— here real tears came into Emma’s eyes, but she forced them 
back. ‘There was Anne Rose, who has entirely forgotten 
me, and all the Harleys; and even our own cousins seldom 
come to see us now.” 

“You forget, my Emma, that these were our neighbors then; 
now we are at a distance from them.” 

“But, mother, this cottage is but a mile and a half from our 
house,—I mean from what was formerly our house; I have 
walked it several times within the past year.” 

“Indeed ! ” 

“Yes, mother. Just for the pleasure of looking upon the 
trees around the house,— the old trees that you loved so well. 
I walked about the premises,— you know, mother, I could not 
go in, because, though the Harleys used to visit us when we 
lived there, they have dropped our acquaintance now. And 
yet, mother, if we only had money, we could buy the place 
again,— the house and grounds, and (if we wanted them) all 
the friends too.” 

“Truly,” said her mother, with a quiet smile, ‘you have 
uttered rather a biting sarcasm upon our friends.”’ 

“T have just spoken the truth. You, mother, seem to take 
it very easy. But there’s Mrs. Thompson, who used to say 
that she considered you as a sister —” 

12 
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“Well, my daughter, you need not finish that sentence, for 
Mrs. Thompson is still a very dear friend. ‘To be sure, we 
meet less often than formerly, when we lived near to each 
other, and I had more time to enjoy society. Do not suppose, 
my dear, that lam blaming you for the rather absurd senti- 
ments that you have uttered. In some degree they have 
grown out of the circumstances in which you have been 
placed. If any one thing more than another has grieved me, 
in connection with the change in our mode of life, it has been 
the ordeal through which, at so early an age, you have been 
compelled to pass. Nor can I now dispossess you of this spirit. 
[I can only wait till the inom of God’s providence shall give 
you another view of things.” 

“T can never take any other view of hina, for this is the 
truth. Papa has lost his property, and we, in consequence, 
have lost our friends. We are just now what we were before; 
but how differently are we estimated !” 

“Do not say we,” said her mother, ‘for I have still friends 
in whom I have confidence. In the nature of thingsyI see 


them more seldom than formerly. These are providential 
events.”’ 


** Well, then, mother, I will say my friends. These I have 
lost. If you had only seen how cousin Lucinda looked, when 
she found that I took in needle-work !” 

Emma. had been bred in prosperity. She was now just sev- 
enteen. She was not without powers of thought and observa- 
tion ; she was, as we have seen, the subject of strong impulses 
and affections, and, from the untoward circumstances that had 
befallen her, she had extracted the very heretical proposition 
with which we commenced. 

Her mother sat in meditation upon “ the various turns of 
altered fate,” nor could she wholly resist the conclusion that 
in the worship of Mammon, which is so rife in our day, might 
be found the spring of Emma’s thoughts. But, for the correc- 
tion of this, she had said that she must wait for the teachings 
of Providence. 

These lessons came in the way least expected. 

Mr. Langdon had seen the avails of a life of enterprise and 
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industry pass from him, in one of those seasons of commercial 
agitation, which, like the disastrous winds of the desert, some- 
times sweep over the community, prostrating for their victims 
oftentimes those who occupy the loftiest position. Possibly he 
might have extricated himself by throwing the burden of suf- 
fering upon others,— upon that numerous class who drew from 
his extensive business their daily employment. But this he 
would not do. He was a just, God-fearing man. He would 
give up all that he possessed, rather than that the poor should 
be made poorer through his means, or his name sullied with 
the shadow of suspicion. In her appreciation of these motives, 
and in her sympathy with his noble exemplification of char- 
acter, lay in part the secret of Mrs. Langdon’s serene cheerful- 
ness. How little difference, but for Emma’s feelings, would 
it have made to her, whether her abode were in a cottage or a 
palace, so that character and integrity, were retained unblem- 
ished ; so that the candle of the Lord shone upon her habita- 
tion. ‘These she felt were the all of life. 

But how shall the young and. vivacious Emma be taught 
this? Wisely had the mother said that she would wait for 
the teachings of a higher power. But even she had been little 
aware of the import of the words she had spoken. Mercifully 
is the future hidden from our sight. Little did she dream that 
by the daughter this lesson was to be learned over the dead 
form of her father; that in gazing upon his marble features, 
noble in their last repose, while her heart wrung with an 
agony of love and grief, she was to awake to another life, 
besides that of intense consciousness of outward form and cir- 
cumstance. 

Mrs. Thompspn, a faithful friend, stood beside the only 
child, so lately the heiress of many thousands, who now real- 
ized that all she had lost before was scarce worthy to be 
counted. ‘That first grief had irritated the surface of the soul ; 
now it was as though the very soul had been rent asunder. 
But sweet, subduing words fell from the lips of her mother’s 
friend ; words by which Emma was led to think of the blessed 
rest with God, upon which her pious parent had entered. 
Then, indeed, she realized 
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** How precious was the gift 
He to his loved ones gave ; 
The stainless memory of the just, 
The wealth beyond the grave.”? 


Weeping, she threw her arms round the neck of her who 
had proved a tender friend in an adverse day, and she then 
remembered her mother’s words. She had learned that though 
the fluctuations of fortune may chill the hearts of admiring as- 
sociates, true Christian-hearted friends were unchanged; that 
though there are minds so thoroughly materialized as to see 
nothing noble or sacred in friendship, beyond the rich tints of 
the tapestry carpet, or the velvet-covered sofa, yet there are 
souls of a higher order, knit together by ties that can withstand 
even the disruptions of fortune. 


A TOUCHING CUSTOM.’ 


A common practice in Paris, which impresses a stranger fa- 


vorably, is that of lifting or taking off the hat when a funeral 
passes. A writer on this subject relates the following : 

‘Some years since, we were among that rushing crowd ever 
pouring up and down Broadway. When in front of old St. 
Paul’s, all eyes were attracted by the appearance of the crew 
of the French war vessel, La Belle Poule, which then visited 
the United States under the command of the Prince de Join- 
ville. ‘The crew were in their naval dress uniform, bright and 
beautiful, and were sauntering along seeing the sights. All at 
once they stopped, formed a line, faced inward, and uncovered. 
How exquisite and touching was the scene wh@n we discovered 
in that thoughtless, busy, hurrying crowd, a man of foreign 
birth, evidently poor and friendless, under whose arm was car- 
ried a tiny coffin, and. by his side the stricken mother! ‘They 
were in search of a burial for their babe, and were jostled and 
unheeded in that gay torrent of humanity, until they met these 
hardy, tempest-tossed mariners, who, on the instant, with bared 
heads, stood in silent respect, while the sacred ashes of the un- 
known infant were passing. Such are French manners.” 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 
CHAPTER X. 


Tue noble ship Neptune, bound for New York, was leaving 
the port of Calcutta. ‘The passengers crowded to the side of 
the vessel to bid a last adieu to friends who had accompanied 
them out to the channel, and were now returning with the 
pilot. Handkerchiefs waved, a last farewell was wafted across 
the water, the sailors echoed a hearty song of ‘‘ Ho, heave ho!” 
as the sails began to catch the breeze, and their voyage home 
was fairly commenced. 

As the rapidly increasing distance rendered the pilot-boat but 
a small speck on the horizon, the company on board turned 
with a sigh to the contemplation of their accommodations and 
of each other. 

In a few hours the deck is deserted. Only one solitary pas- 
senger continues leaning over the side of the vessel, with his 
eyes strained to catch in the distance one more glance of the 
shore he has left. 

Is his heart still in India? We shall see. 

For several days the passengers are obliged to keep their 
berths, occasionally creeping on deck, supported by the captain 
or one of the officers; but the giddiness and sickness which 
seize them warn them to return below. The melancholy man, 
as the sailors call him, is the only exception. -He walks firmly 
back and forth upon deck, or sits in a retired part of the ship, 
gazing on the boundless prospect spread out on every side, 
occasionally reading a passage from a small golden-clasped 
book, which he carries in his breast-pocket. 

Notwithstanding his reserve, he is a favorite with the crew. 
They speculate much upon the cause of his sorrow; but they 
love him, for they see that it has not hardened his heart. The 
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little cabin-boy will never forget the kind words which recalled 
him to his senses after a heavy fall upon deck during the sec- 
ond day out; nor the tenderness with which the stranger 
bound the cold bandages around his aching brow. He believed 
that the sorrowful man must have had a wife and children, and 
that he had buried them in India; and when, after a week, he 
was able to resume his duties, his merry voice softened and his 
step grew lighter, as he passed the spot occupied by his new 
friend. 

When the passengers recovered from their sickness, and 
were able to pass most of their time on deck, the stranger 
drew the mantle of reserve still closer around himself and his 
sorrowful heart. But this course, together with the praises of 
the crew of his interest in everything concerning them, and his 
kindness to their young comrade, only stimulated their curi- 
osity to draw him out, or increased their determination to cul- 
tivate his acquaintance. 

Among the passengers were a gentleman and his wife, who 
were leaving India after a residence of more than twelve years. 
The gentleman, whose name was Loring, was a tall, noble- 
looking man, with an eye keen as an eagle, and which would 
have given an expression of sternness to his countenance, had 
it not been for the mildness and benevolence which shone forth 
from his other features. He was of very dark complexion, but 
that was probably owing to many years’ residence in a warm 
climate. His wife appeared to be his equal, if not his superior, 
in years; and, with her husband, was much interested in the 
taciturn stranger. 

“Strange,” exclaimed Mr. Loring one day, “ how that man’s 
face haunts me! Sometimes I meet his eye, and his counte- 
nance is as familiar as that of a household friend, and then it 
is all lost again. Who can he be?” 

‘Why don’t you ask the captain by what name he has 
shipped ?”’ 

‘““A happy thought. I will do so before I am an hour 
older !”’ 

‘Hanley ?”’ said he, when the captain pointed to the name; 
‘‘ Hanley,— it sounds very familiar. Ah, I have it now; but 
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no, it can’t be possible,’”’ he soliloquized, as he walked away. 
“He was my junior by a dozen years.” 

“ Hanley,” he repeated, on entering his cabin, in answer to 
an inquiring glance of his wife. ‘‘ Andrew Hanley.” 

** And do you remember any one by that name ?”’ 

* A gentleman by the name of Hanley used frequently to be 
at my house before I left America, and is associafed with some 
of the most afflictive scenes of my life. I learned afterwards 
that he was engaged to be married to my daughter, Florence 
Mowbrey. After a time, however, she ceased to mention him 
in her letters, and it is many years since I have heard his 
name.” 

Upon a closer examination of the features of the gentleman, 
Mr. Loring was convinced that, though grown prematurely 
old by care or sorrow, this was the Mr. Hanley whom he had 
known in America, and that he was recognized. He deter- 
mined to lose no time in renewing his acquaintance. But this 
he found much more difficult than he had imagined. Every 
step that he advanced, the other drew back two, and at length 
changed his seat, which had been directly opposite, to the fur- 
ther end of the table. Even the direct appeal made to him, 
“I think, sir, I have had the happiness of meeting you in 
America,” produced no other response than a reluctant assent; 
and, at length, seeing that from some cause Mr. Hanley wished 
to maintain his reserve, Mr. Loring refrained from questioning 
him further. 

In the close companionship of a ship’s company, all the 
other passengers had become like one family, occupying their 
time with reading, sewing, and writing, and daily exercise 
upon deck when the weather permitted. But the melancholy 
man kept as much aloof from them asever. His influence, 
however, was increasingly powerful among the crew. In 
pleasant weather, and when their duties did not interfere, he 
read to them hour after hour from the Bible, or some interesting 
tract. He was always ready with a word of advice, and the 
captain remarked that he never had heard so little profanity 
since he had commanded a vessel. The cabin-boy, with the 
consent of the captain, he had taken especially in charge, and 
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had already carried him through the rudiments of reading, 
beside giving him much oral instruction. 

When the Neptune had been out a little more than two 
months, she encountered a terrible storm, in which the lives 
of passengers and crew were in immediate danger. Now, for 
the first time, the calmness, the presence of mind, the fore- 
thought of the strange gentleman were known and appreciated. 
By a cheerful word to the crew he encouraged them to perse- 
vere in the performance of their duty. By his calmness he 
imparted hope to his fellow-passengers, while, at the same time, 
with his own hands and such aid as he could command, he 
made hasty preparations in case they should be obliged to 
leave the ship. In this hour which tried men’s souls he pointed 
the trembling sailors to Him who holds the waters in his fists, 
or repeated to his frightened companions the promise of God 
to take care of those who put their trust in him. Wherever 
the storm was most fearful, there his tall form might be seen 
by the side of the captain, assisting, encouraging, and prompt- 
ing all to their duty. For the first time he was scen to smile, 
but it was a heavenly smile, such as is sometimes seen upon 
the countenances of those who are about to exchange earth for 
heaven. All reserve was forgotten. His fellow-passengers ap- 
proached him freely, and sought from time to time to learn from 
him if he still hoped they might be saved. 

*‘T am little used to the sea,” he replied one day, with a 
sweet smile, “‘ but my trust is there,” pointing upward. 

At the end of three days the storm abated, and the sun shone 
out upon their noble ship, dismasted and a complete wreck. 
It was sixty miles to the nearest land, and to attain this point 
all their energies were bent. Fortunately, a few days after 
their arrival, another vessel landed for a supply of water, and 
most of the passengers from the Neptune embarked in her. 
This was an English ship from Canton, bound for Liverpool; 
and thus they: were obliged to return home that way. 

During the remainder of the voyage Mr. Hanley seemed 
disposed to be more communicative, or perhaps his fellow- 
passengers gave him no opportunity to relapse into the state 
of gloom in which they had first seen him. ‘They were too 
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grateful for his kindness in the time of their danger, and enter- 
tained too high a respect for him as a man and a Christian, to 
give up his society. On board the steamer from Liverpool to 
New York, Mr. Loring gradually won from his old friend the . 
sad story of this event which had cast a gloom over his whole 
life. ‘Though he said nothing in reply (what could he say ?), 
yet the warm pressure of his hand told of the cordial sympathy 
he felt for Mr. Hanley’s misfortune. 

“Wealth has flowed in upon me,” continued the gentleman, 
“but it has come too late. Ihave immediate relatives, and she 
for whom I wished wealth is lost to me forever.” 

“JT suppose you are aware,” replied Mr. Loring, after a 
pause, ‘that Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham are both deceased, 
and that he defrauded his ward of a great part of her 
property ?” : 

“T have heard nothing since the fatal letter which deprived 
me of all hope,” said Mr. Hanley, in a hoarse voice, after ris- 
ing and pacing the cabin with rapid steps; ‘‘and has she suf- 
fered want? O, why was I ignorant of this!” 

“You said,’“continued Mr. Loring, ‘‘ that you received a 
letter from Mr. Buckingham, annotncing the approaching mar- 
riage of his ward, and also a letter from her confirming the 
same.” ; 

“T considered it so. In short, I was almost beside myself 
with the suddenness of the intelligence. She hinted that her 
guardian was strongly opposed to her wishes, which he ex- 
pressed to me in full, but that her situation was so unpleasant 
she should change it at once.” 

‘Have you preserved her letter ?”’ 

“Ah, no! I immediately, as in honor bound, returned 
everything which could remind me of her. I could not trust 
myself while I retained her image; but, alas, I have never been 
able to forget her!” 

“Mr. Hanley,” exclaimed his friend, starting up, after a 
pause of great excitement to both, “will you grant me a 
favor?” 


“Anything in reason, for the sake of your relationship to 
her.”’ 
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“Accompany us to the hotel, and do not make yourself 
known to any one until I have made some inquiries, and con- 
ferred with you.”’ 

“J will readily promise that.” 

Mr. Loring was so much interested in his fellow-passenger, 
that he lost no time in inquiring for the store of Sampson & 
Co., where he knew Louis Buckingham was a partner. 

Six years have passed since we took leave of the young man, 
and we should hardly recognize, in the upright bearing of the 
rather portly gentleman who introduced himself as the one 
inquired for, the tall but slender Louis of former days. 

‘* My name is Loring,” said the gentleman, cordially extend- 
ing his hand. ‘I arrived in the city yesterday from Calcutta, 
and I came to make inquiries with regard to my daughter, 
Florence Mowbrey.” 

‘¢ Allow me to welcome you in her name,” exclaimed Mr. 
Buckingham, warmly. ‘I will accompany you to her at 
once.”’ 

‘Stop, my young friend,” answered Mr. Loring, smiling at 
his companion’s warmth; ‘I have one or two fiquiries to make. 
Is she married ?”’ 

**O, no, sir! Marriage with Florence is quite out of the 
question.”’ 

** But why so? She was uncommonly attractive in person, 
and was possessed of a handsome property. Excuse me for the 
allusion, but I heard a report that a part of her funds were 
swallowed up when your father failed.” 

Mr. Buckingham grew very pale. This was a sore point 
with him; but, after a moment, in which he endeavored to 
contro] himself, he replied, “ Every cent of her property was 
lost; but it has been, and still is, the darling purpose of my 
life to make her amends. Of this, however, she knows noth- 
ing. In reply to your question, which you, as her father, have 
a right to ask, ‘Why has she not been married?’ her answer 
would be, ‘ Because I have no heart to give.’ After the cruel 
desertion of her by Mr. Hanley, she.received elfgible proposals 
of marriage, which I urged her to accept, but her answer was 
always the same.” 
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“ What about Mr. Hanley?” inquired the gentleman, rising 
and walking the room to conceal his emotion. 

Mr. Buckingham then related particulars already known to 
the reader. 

‘Mr. Hanley’s version of the story is quite different,” urged 
Mr. Loring, when he had concluded. ‘He received a letter 
from her guardian, soon after he reached India, saying that 
Florence was on the eve of marriage with a gentleman of this 
city ; that he had remonstrated with her, but to no effect; and 
that he had told her that at least she ought to inform Mr. 
Hanley of the fact, which she had reluctantly consented to do. 
This letter is the only one he had received from her since he 
left France. Mr. Hanley returned in the same ship which 
brought me and my wife, and is at this moment undeceived 
with regard to her marriage.” 

Mr. Buckingham covered his face with his handkerchief, as 
he replied, ‘‘I fear, sir, my father,— alas! I cannot think of 
it. He was pressed for money. He was tempted beyond his 
power to resist. Soon after, he lost his mind, and, though he 
lived several years, he never knew enough to make confession 
of the deceit he had practised. Poor, poor Florence! All 
those years she was to my parents the most dutiful and atten- 
tive of daughters!” and tears, which no personal suffering 
would have drawn from him, trickled down the young man’s 
cheeks. 

‘Cheer up, my friend,”’ said Mr. Loring, in a pleasant tone. 
“The past has gone, and cannot be recalled, but we must hope 
for the future. Mr. Hanley’s affection has survived all these 
trials, though he dares not cherish it, supposing her married. 
From your account, she is free to renew her attachment to him. 
The next thing is, to bring them together.” 

‘ Let us go to her at once,” replied his companion ; and they 
were soon on their way to the house. 

Florence and Agnes still lived in their suburban home, 
though it had been so enlarged and improved that we should 
hardly recognize it. A large lot of land was added when 
Louis became the proprietor; the cottage was moved back, 
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and raised another story, while ornamental vines clung lov- 
ingly around the graceful pillars supporting the roof. 

When the carriage containing Mr. Loring and Louis stopped 
at the gate, Agnes Mowbrey, now a beautiful girl of seventeen, 
bounded to the door, not anticipating the sight of a stranger. 
On perceiving that Louis was not alone, she blushed deeply as 
she drew back, without noticing the effect her sudden appear- 
ance had upon him. 

“Where is Florence ?”’ asked Louis, in an excited tone; — 
and ina moment he had ushered Mr. Loring into the parlor, 
left him to tell his story, and joined Alice in the garden to im- 
part to her his wonderful news. 

It was nearly an hour before Mr. Loring’s voice was heard, 
as he descended the steps. Louis sprang to follow him, and 
the carriage whirled away, Agnes only hearing the order, ‘'To 
the Astor House,” as the coachman drove off. She then re- 
turned to the house, and, softly entering the parlor, she found 
Florence seated upon the sofa, her hands pressed closely upon 
her heart, while her countenance denoted the excitement of the 
past hour. She looked up, as Agnes quickly advanced to her 
side, and asked, timidly, ‘“‘Has Louis told you, my father 
has returned ?”’ 

“Yes, and somebody else with him,” answered Agnes, 
archly, while a bright. flush stole over Florence’s face. “I 
am glad he did not see you when you were so thin; now 
your cheeks are as plump and rosy, and your eyes as bright 
as — ” 

“* Yours, for instance,”’ said Florence, interrupting her with 
a sigh. She arose, and approached a mirror, exclaiming, “0, 
I am sadly changed! I am sure he will not recognize me.” 

Agnes ran gayly up stairs and brought down a miniature of 
her dearest friend, given her on her sixteenth birth-day. It 
was the same which had been returned from India. ‘‘ Here 
you are !’’ she exclaimed ; and, taking Florence’s hand, she led 
her back to the mirror. ‘See for yourself.” The lady gazed 
as she had never gazed before. She tried to look with his 
eyes; and a feeling of regret, for the first time, crept into her 
mind, that she was no longer young. 
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‘tT suppose ten years in a hot climate cannot have improved 
his appearance much,” remarked Agnes, divining her friend’s 
thoughts. ‘Now to me you have the decided advantage, for 
you are certainly handsomer than you were then. And, O, if 
he only knew how good you are!” and she put her arm 
around the waist of her trembling friend. ‘Shall you love 
me, dear Florence? I am beginning to have dreadful heart- 
burnings already.” 

After an hour, a carriage stopped opposite the house, and 
Florence trembled so violently, that she could hardly retain 
her seat; but Agnes ascertained it was not the one that was 
expected. It proved to be only a servant with a message from 
his mistress, who could not alight. 

“Tt is not time to look for them yet, so do compose yourself, 
or you will be sick.” She had hardly time to finish her sen- 
tence before the sound of wheels was again heard; and this - 
time it was the expected guests. Agnes arose, and walked 
calmly to the door, saying, ‘‘I will see who it is,” giving Flor- 
ence time to recall her thoughts. Presently Mr. Loring alighted, 
followed by a gentleman, who, to the young girl’s excited imag- 
ination, seemed at least fifty years of age. They walked quick- 
ly up the steps, and, with a bow to Agnes, passed at once into 
the parlor. 

“Tf I am not much mistaken,” thought Agnes, “he will 
have as much difficulty to retain his composure as she will. 
Dear, dear Florence! O, how very glad I am she is to have 
her reward at last! And how astonished she will be to know 
that Louis purchased this place in her name, and that it is alk 
secured to her! How pleased Louis was that I approved his 
plan. It is the first and only secret I have ever had from 
Florence.” Thus occupied with her own thoughts, she had 
passed out to the garden, and did not notice that Mr. Loring 
had followed her, until she heard a voice by her side. 

“And this is Agnes?” he said, taking her hand with the 
tenderness of a father. ‘I suppose I must introduce myself, 
— Mr. Loring, from India. Do you know that I feel already 
acquainted with you? My companion from town, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, spoke warmly of your attachment to my daughter.” 
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The rich bloom deepened on Agnes’ cheek,'as she replied, 
with enthusiasm, “She has been more than a mother to 
me!” 

A shade of anguish passed across the countenance of the 
gentleman, not unnoticed by his companion ; but, instantly 
controlling himself, he led her on to an account of her resi- 
dence in the family since her adoption by his daughter; and 
she soon found herself conversing as freely with him as though 
she had known him for years. He grew every moment more 
interested, but sometimes a glance or motion from her seemed 
to recall vividly some painful scene, and he turned suddenly 
away to conceal his agitation. 

The time passed so quickly, that Agnes was astonished 
when Bridget came to her for orders about supper. ‘ This,” 
said the young girl, addressing Mr. Loring, “is our faithful 
Bridget, who has continued with us through seasons of pros- 
perity and adversity, and whom we prize as a friend.”’ 

Bridget blushed, and courtesied with pleasure; and, when her 
young mistress informed her that the gentleman was father to 
Miss Florence, her delight expressed itself in every feature. 

Though urged much to do so, Mr. Loring declined stopping 
to tea, but only tarried to appoint an early hour for bringing 
his wife to claim relationship with her new relatives. ‘I sup- 
pose you must take me for a grandfather,” said Mr. Loring to 
Agnes, as she stood at the gate to bid him good-by. 

Her voice assumed a tone of sadness, as she answered, “I 
had much rather it would be ‘father.’ I have never known a 
father’s love.” 

Mr. Loring hastily gave the order to drive on, sank back 
into his seat, and gave way to the emotions he could no longer 
control. Agnes in figure, voice and manner, so resembled his 
deceased wife, that it seemed as if he had just parted from her. 
“Strange,” said he again and again, “passing strange, that 
a young girl should have moved me thus! What a treasure 
she is to Florence! I would give all I possess for such a 
daughter.” 

At the tea-table, Agnes was introduced to Mr. Hanley, and 
was soon relieved of all fears with regard to a diminution of 
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her friend’s affection. Mr. Hanley rendered himself so agree- 
able a companion, that the evening passed quickly away, and 
when, at a late hour, he took his leave, she confessed to Louis 
that she had seldom seen a happier or a handsomer couple than 
Florence and her restored lover. 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


In England, some years ago, a man presented himself before 
a body of clergymen to be examined, that he might be licensed 
to preach the Gospel. His advantages for study had not been 
very great, and he had fears that he could not sustain himself, 
and answer the numerous questions which he knew would be 
proposed. With a trembling heart he stood up before his fathers 
and brethren, and one of them asked him with whom he had 
studied divinity. 

The young man was somewhat confused at this question, 
for he knew very well that he had not enjoyed the instruction 
of any distinguished divine; and he replied, with hesitation, 
“My mother taught me the Scriptures.” 

* Ah!” said the minister who asked the question, ‘‘ mothers 
can do great things.” 

The examination then proceeded, and the result was delight- 
ful proof that mothers may be good teachers of theology; that 
the truths implanted by their early instructions, watered by 
their pious tears, and sanctified in answer to their prayers, will 
bear precious fruit after many days. 

This candidate for the ministry was found to be mighty in 
the Scriptures, and most gladly was he commissioned to go 
forth and preach the word to his fellow-men. 

W. Christian Advocate. 





MY WIFE. 


MY WIFE. 


WRITTEN WHILE RECOVERING FROM A SEVERE SICKNESS. 


I nearp her —O, how cautiously ! — 
Open my bedroom door ; 

I heard her step as noiselessly 
(To my couch) cross the floor ; 

I felt her hands my temples press, 
Her lips just touching mine ; 

And, in my anguish and distress, 
*T were sinful to repine. 

Our pilgrimage is nearly through, — 
We ’ve passed life’s mountain brow ; 

I thought I loved her years ago ; 
I know I love her now. 


Her face was hovering over mine, — 
Her warm tears on my cheek ; 

Her whispered prayer, of thought divine, 
Rose fervently, but meek. 

Her bosom rested on my arm, 
I felt its troublous throe ; 

I knew the cause of its alarm, 
I knew its source of woe ; 

And then the blood my system through 
Came pressing on my brow ; 

I thought I loved her years ago ; 
I know I love her now. 


Thus watched that tired and patient one, 
By night as well as day, 
In sadness and almost alone, 
Till weeks had passed away ; 
Bereft of sleep, deprived of rest, — 
Oppressed, borne down with care ; 
Till, O, her labors have been blessed, 
For God has heard her prayer ! 
Her cheek resumes its wonted glow, 
And placid is her brow ; 
I thought I loved her years ago ; 
I know I love her now. 
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BIBLICAL NOTHEHS, 
BY REY, PROF. H. B, HACKETT. 


JERUSALEM AND ITS SUBURBS. 
[FOR MAP, SEE NEXT» PAGE. | 


For the plan of Jerusalem and its environs which we submit to 
our readers, we are indebted to the enterprising publishers of “ Illus- 
trations of Scripture;” and the explanatory notes we give for the 
most part in the words of the learned author of that admirable work. 

The situation of Jerusalem is remarkably unique, atid may be 
understood the more easily on that aecount. We are to conceive of 
the mountains which extend from the plain of Esdraelon to the 
southern borders of Palestine, as sinking down with some abruptness, 
near the point where they attain their greatest elevation, and spread- 
ing themselves out into a moderate plateau. This plain is cut off 
from the adjacent country on three sides, —- namely, the east, west 
and south, — by deep valleys; while on the-north it is connected, by 
a level tract, with the higher ground in that direction. Jerusalem 
occupies the space so nearly enclosed by these yalleys ; it stands on 
what may be called a tongue, or. projection, of one of the mountains 
of Judea. The eastern valley begins on the north-east corner of the 
city, changes its course, and runs néarly north and south. This is 
the valley of the Kedron, as it is called in the Old Testament, or of 


Jehoshaphat, a later name, which was derived, probably, from a false 
interpretation of Jocl 3,2. The western valleys, known as Gihon, 


approaches the city from the north-west, flows to the south as far as 
the south-western extremity of Zion, where it turns abruptly to the 
east, and passes along the south of Jerusalem until it intersects the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. In the latter part of its course it bends more 
and more to the east, and for a short distance runs parallel to the 
valley from the north into which it falls. This extension of Gihon, 
on the south of Jerusalem, is called Hinnom. The ground on which 


the city stands rises into three or four eminences, the principal ones 
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of which are Mount Zion‘on the west, and Moriah on the east, with 
a depression between them, the ancient Tyropean, which falls into 
the valley of Hinnom on the south. Jerusalem occupies nearly the 
highest point of land between the Jordan and the Mediterranean ; 
distant about twenty-five miles from the former, and thirty-five from 
the latter.» The water-shed of the region occurs two miles to the 


west. It lies in latitude 31° 47’ north, and longitude 35° 13’ east 
from Greenwich. 


The present walls of the city embrace a circuit of about two miles 
and a half. They stand, generally, as near the edge of the valleys 
asthe ground will allow; except that a part of Moriah known as 
Ophel, and the southern extremity of Zion, are now outside of the 
city. The figure which the walls describe is an irregular oblong; 
the more extended sides running from east to west. They vary in 
height from twenty to fifty feet, as the surface of the ground may 
require. ‘The present walls are not older than the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They are furnished with turrets and loop-holes, but would 
afford little protection against the present mode of warfare. 

The city has four gates at present in use, which look towards the 
cardinal points ; namely, the Jaffa gate on the west, the Damascus 
gate on the north, that of St. Stephen on the east, and Mount Zion’s 
on the south. The first two receive their names from the cities to 
which the roads that start from them lead; the third is so called from 
atradition that the first Christian martyr was put to dexth in that 
quarter; and the fourth, from its situation, on Mount Zion. Three 
or four smaller gates have been closed up, which are now seldom or 
never opened. 

No one can doubt that the ancient Jerusalem enclosed a wider 
circuit than the modern town. It included, no doubt, the whole of 
Zion and Moriah and a portion of the open country on the north-west 
side, where the ruins of houses are still found which must have 
belonged to the city. {t had two walls in the days of Christ, except 
where the precipitous banks were supposed to render one wall a suf- 
ficient protection; and, shortly before the siege of Titus, it was 
strengthened by a third wall, added by Herod Agrippa. Its position 
in the heart of a mountainous country, its distance from the great 
thoroughfares of commerce and migration, and its almost impregnable 
strength, in consequence of the ravines around it, preserved the 
existence of the Jewish capital for a period of time almost unequalled 
in the history of nations. Its final conquest and destruction were 
effected only by the last efforts of Roman courage and power. Titus, 
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the victor, was compelled to own that a divine arm interposed in his 
behalf. * * a * x * * 

Threading our way through the narrow streets of the city, we 
arrive at St. Stephen’s gate, on the east side, and commence our 
circuit there. Passing out, we stop, for a moment under the walls, 
and look around us. Opposite to us, across the narrow valley on the 
edge of which we stand, rises the Mount of Olives. It stretches so 
far from north to south as to intercept entirely the view towards the 
east. The top is not level, but notched with three summits ; the 
middle one of which is the highest, crowned with a cluster of build- 
ings, prominent among which is a small mosque with a minaret. 
This central height is pointed out as the scene of the ascension ; and a 
chapel stands there, consecrated to the memory of that event. Three 
paths, deeply worn, lead over the mount. The middle one goes 
directly to Bethany, on the eastern side, the home of Lazarus, to 
which the Saviour retired so often during his visits to Jerusalem; 
the one further to the south leaves that village a little on the le't 
and is the road to Jerico and the Jordan. We gaze at those paths 
the more intently because we can have no doubt that the feet of the 
Saviour trode them again and again, as he approached the city or 
left it. That reflection came over me with such power, as my eyes 
fell upon them for the first time, that I could not refrain from weep- 
ing. Olivet has shared in the general neglect which has converted 
so much of the country into a desert. It is naturally susceptible of 
high cultivation. It must have been adorned, anciently, with fields 
of grain, groves and orchards, At present it exhibits, on the whole, 
a desolate appearance. Rocky ledges crop out, here and there, 
above the surface, and give to the hill a broken, sterile aspect. The 
loose soil, which might otherwise cover them in part, is left to be 
washed away. Yet, the mount is not wholly destitute of verdure 
even now. <A few spots are planted with grain; and fruit-trees, as 
almonds, figs, pomegranates, olives, are scattered up and down its 
sides. The olives take the lead, decidedly, and thus vindicate the 
propriety of the ancient name. A shepherd, watching a few sheep 
or goats, emerge now and then into view, and gives diversity to the 
scene. From our position at the gate we see distinctly the enclosure 
of Gethsemane, at the foot of the mount. 

Just at our left, under the wall, is a large reservoir, where several 
men are raising water for their horses and other animals, by means 
of a windless, with a jar or bucket attached to it. The people come 
hither, also, to bathe. The water here was sufficient for that pur- 
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pose as late as the beginning of April. On our right lies a Moham- 
medan cemetery, which covers a great part of the eastern slope of 
Moriah in that quarter. 

Leaving now our station, we go forward, and, at the distance of a 
few rods, begin to ascend the steep bank before us, into the valley of 
the Kedron. : On our way we pass the spot said to have been stained 
by the blood of the martyr Stephen. From the edge of this slope to 
the bottom the distance is about four hundred feet; the actual height 
may be one hundred feet. The valley which we now cross, runs 
from north to south, overlooked by the walls of the city on the west, 
and the ridge of Olivet on the east. In two or three minutes we 
come to a bridge, or causeway, over the dry bed of the Kedron. 
The stream which bears this name makes its appearance at a point a 
little south of Jerusalem, and runs thence in winter to the Dead 
Sea. The part of the gulley opposite to the city contains no water, 
unless a little may be found there for a short time after a heavy rain. 
The brook belongs properly to the southern part of the glen, but 
gives name to its entire course. On the right hand and left, just 
before we step on the bridge, several fig-trees and olives shade our 
path. The valley, as we look up from this point towards the north, 
becomes wider and less abrupt, but on the other side contracts itself, 
in consequence of the nearer approach of Olivet and Moriah to each 
other. Beyond the bridge we pass, on the left hand, a chapel built 
over a deep grotto, known as the tomb of the Virgin. On one ocea- 
sion I attended a religious service here at early dawn. The sight 
of so much splendor in such a place surprised me. A galaxy of 
lamps of massive silver, suspended from the roof, poured their 
mingled light through the cavern; the offerings, no doubt, of rich 
devotees from the Catholic lands of Europe. Subterranean passages 
branch out from this grotto in various directions. A large tree, with 
out-stretched branches, stand in front of it, where a group of loungers 
my be seen at almost all hours. 

Following* now a path which turns a little to the south, at the 
distance of eight or ten rods beyond the bridge, we reach the north 
end of the garden of Gethsemane. The ground begins to rise here, 
and we stand at the western foot of Olivet. It is the spot above 
every other which the visitor must be anxious to see. It is the one 
which I sought out before any other, on my arrival at Jerusalem, 
and the one of which I took my last formal view on the morning of 
my departure. The tradition which places the agony and betrayal 
of the Sauiour here has a great amount of evidence in its support. 
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* * * There is no proof that the tradition has ever wavered 


The indications in the New Testament favor entirely the same view. 
When it is said that “Jesus went forth withshis disciples beyond the 
brook Kedron, where was a garden,” (John 18, 1,) it is implied 
that he did not go far up the Mount of Olives, but reached the place 
which he had in view soon afier crossing the bed of that stream. 
The garden is named in that passage with reference to the brook, 
and not the mountain. 

The space enclosed at Gethsemane contains about one-third of an 
acre, and is surrounded by a low wall, covered with stucco. It is 
entered by a gate, kept under lock and key, under the control of one 
of the convents at Jerusalem. The eight olive-trees here are evi- 
dently very aged; most of them, though they are still verdant and 
productive, are so decayed that heaps of stones have been piled up 
against their trunks, to keep them from being blown down by the 
wind. Trees of this class are remarkably long-lived, and it is not 
impossible that those now here may have sprung from the roots of 
those which grew there in the days of Christ. Other olive-trees, 
apparently quite as old, occur just beyond the limits of the enclosure. 
It may be allowed that the original garden may have been more or 
less extensive than the present site, or have stood a few rods further 
to the north or the south; but far, certainly, from that spot it need 
not be supposed to have been. We may sit down there, and read 
the affecting narrative of what the Saviour endured for our redemp- 
tion, and feel assured that we are near the place where he prayed, 
“saying, Father, not my will, but thine be done;” and where, 
“being in an agony, he sweat as it were great drops of blood, falling 
down to the ground.” 

The garden has a reservoir, which supplies water for moistening 
the ground, and cultivating a few flowers. A series of rude pictures 
may be seen on the interior face of the wall, representing different 
scenes in the history of Christ’s passion, such as the scourging, the 
mockery of the soldiers, the sinking beneath the cross, and the like. 
As I sat beneath the olives, and observed how very near the city was, 
with what perfect ease a person there could survey at a glance the 
entire length of the eastern wall, and the slope of the hill towards 
the valley, I could not divest myself of the impression that this local 
peculiarity should be allowed to explain a passage in the account of 
the Saviour’s apprehension. Every one must have noticed some- 
thing abrupt in his summons to the disciples —“ Arise, let us be 
going; see, he is at hand that doth betray me,” (Matthew, 26, 46.) 
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It is not improbable that his watchful eye, at that moment, caught 
sight of Judas and his accomplices, as they issued from one of the 
eastern gates, or turned round the northern or southern corner of the 
walls, in order to descend into the valley. Even if the night was 
dark, he could have seen the torches which they carried, and could 
have felt no uncertainty respecting the object of such a movement 
at that unseasonable hour. This view is not necessary to the expla- 
nation of the passage, but it is a natural one, and supplies a connec- 
tion between the language and the external circumstances, which 
augments exceedingly the graphic power of the narrative. 

As I was passing near Gethsemane one day, I saw, at a little dis- 
tance, a shepherd engaged in shearing one of his flock.’ The animal 
lay stretched before him on the ground; submitting, without résistance 
or complaint, to the operation which he was performing. It seemed 
as if every movement of the shears would lacerate the flesh; the 
feet were bound; the man’s knees were pressed rudely against the 
sides of the helpless captive. This posture, so irksome, had to be 
endured for a considerable time before the ample fleece was removed. 
Yet, during it all, it was wonderful to observe how patient the crea- 
ture remained ; it struggled not, opened not its mouth. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the incident might not have attracted my atten- 
tion; but, being seen in such a place, it spoke to my heart with 
touching power. How could I forget the prophet’s use of that 
emblem, in describing the spirit of unshrinking submissién to ap- 
pointed suffering, which was to distinguish the Saviour of men, and 
of which he gave such matchless proof in the agony of, the garden! 
Isaiah (53, 7) said, with reference to that trait, of his character, “He 
is brought as a lamb to. the slaughter, and as a sheep before his 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 


Savinc.—The “building committee” of a dissenting place of worship in 
the county of Northumberland, Eng., which has recently been enlarged, called 
upon a very strait-laced member of the congregation, who was expected to 
subscribe hberally. The amount put down disappointed them, and they told 
him so. “ Oh,” said he, “ it’s quite enough; as much as you ’ve got any where 

else.” “ Nay,” was the reply, “_ has given double the sum.” “So he 


should,” rejoined our ready heros “he goes twiceas much as I do.” 
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FOREIGN. 


Our last monthly chronicle reported current events to the 10th of 
August; this to the corresponding day of the succeeding month. 

England. — Parliament was prorogued on the 29th of July till 
Oct. 17th; and in the Queen’s speech of prorogation, she expressed the 
hope that all questions between her government and the United 
States, pertaining to Central America, may be adjusted without dis- 
turbing the friendly relations between the two.countries. Her speech 
indicates her belief in the existence of unusual prosperity, in, her 
empire, and distinctly thanks her Indian colonies for their aid in the 
war of the Crimea. On the 31st, she reviewed 20,000 troops at 
Andershott Camp. The friends of the Christian Sabbath in this 
country are making a strong move to secure the better observance of 
the day. Petitions numerously signed are presented to the municipal 
authorities in sundry cities, praying for the suppression of music and 
other popular entertainments in the parks and public places during 
the day, Success to their efforts ! 


France.— Napoleon has re-opened the Protestant churches which 
were closed by government authority; but the Protestant schools 
still remain disbanded. The whole nation seems convulsed by sus- 
picions, recently circulated, of the Queen’s virtue. This teaches us 
the inestimable worth of perfect chastity, even where its law is so 
imperfectly regarded as in some parts of that Empire. “We trust 


Napoleon will either punish these calumniators or banish his royal 
spouse. 


Spain. — Late in July and early in August, the royal party tri- 
umphed over the insurrectionists. On the receipt of this news in 
Paris, Senor Olozaga, Ambassador of this nation in that city, re- 
signed his office; but the Queen refused his resignation and urged 
his continuance in office, although of the radical party. It is antici- 
pated that the constitution of 1837 or of 1845, will be restored. All 
the provinees were tranquil except Saragossa, where the radicals 
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would not capitulate. This place has subsequently yielded, so that the 
whole country is now subject to O’Donnell. Many of the contests have 
been fierce and sanguinary, especially at Barcelona, where the impe 
rial troops triumphed in a barbarous manner. The immense eccle- 
siastical property has been secularized, and a large amount of it sold 
for the benefit of the State, in opposition to the Church functionaries- 
She invites free import of breadstuffs until June, 1857. 


Portugal. — Her Cortez adopts the rules of the Paris Oonference 
about letters of marque and neutral vessels in time of war, and also 
about arbitration as a means of settling disputes between nations: 
But the results fof that Conference relating to international polity 
are not equally acceptible in all other places. Holland, for instance, 
does not assent to the principle of arbitration prior to a resort to arms. 
The high price of bread and the Cereal grains occasioned several riots 
in different parts of the kingdom. The Asiatic cholera is reported to 
be in Lisbon. 

Italy. — Austrian troops are said to have made preparation for 
crossing the Po, at several different points. The subject of transfer- 
ring the seat of the papacy from Rome to Jerusalem, has long occu- 


pied the attention of the Pope and his Cardinals, and is said to be 
viewed with favor by them. 


Sardinia. — The disaffection of this country with the Italian govern- 
ment excites the alarm of the latter, which probably invoked the aid 
of Austria in its behalf which has requested Napoleon to represent 
to Sardinia that a change of policy toward the Italian States is 
required for the tranquility of Europe, Does the rising power of 
Protestantism in this small State alarm the fear of the Pope, and 
render it necessary for him to invoke the aid of Austria and France ? 


Sweden. At a recent interview which the French and Russian 
ambassadors had with the King of this country, it is rumored that 
Norway made a reclamation upon Russia for encroachments on 


Norwegian territory, and for fortifications projected on the coast of 
the Baltic Sea. 


Denmark, — This country proposes to fortify the Sound, probably 
to terrify the nations into a continued and perpetual payment of the 
Sound Dues. Russia is said to second this movement. 


Belgium. — The King contradicts the report that he is about to 
abdicate. 
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Prussia.—The King of Saxony is expected to be present at the 
interview between the sovereign of this country and the Emperor of 
Austria at Toplitz. 


Russia.—'This government has reduced her tariff on sugar; and 
this will influence trade in that article in this country. The Aland 
Islands are to be fortified. Trade is very animated in the Russian 


ports of the Baltic. The Czar’s coronation was postponed to the 7th 
of last month. 


Turkey. — Lord Stratford has sent Gen, Mansfield to inquire 
respecting the occupation by the Russians of the Isle of Serpents, 
The Russian commander of Kars has notified this government that 
he is ready to restore that city to this empire. An American with 
true Yankee enterprise is exploring the rivers of Asia Minor with 
reference to steam navigation, Reader, do not despair; you and I 
may yet take an excursion to the localities in that country where 
Paul labored. Commissioners are now in Constatinople endeavoring 
to devise a government for the Danubian Principalities. 


Arabia. — The late insurrection has been suppressed and order 
restored ; at least, such was the report by last advices from Constan- 
tinople. 

India. — Reports have reached us via England, of an earthquake 
at Moluccas last spring, by which 2,000 persons lost their lives. 


Central America.— Nicaragua is far from quiet; Walker’s power 
declines. Another revolution has broken out at Costa Rica. The 
British Consul has been dismissed from Leon. 


DOMESTIC. 





California. The Vigilance Committee still bears sway over or 
instead of the government. Why does not the Executive send the 
national troops there as it pours them into Kanzas, to support “the 
powers that be” and put down whatever opposers the same by force 
of arms ? 

The New Translation. It is probably known to most of our read- 
ers that a party in the Baptist denomination some time since resolved 
upon a new translation of the Holy Scriptures from the original He- 
brew and Greek. This enterprise ‘in its incipiency called forth a 
warm discussion, and the ripest scholars in that sect, especially in New 
England opposed it. As the work advances the opposition appears 
rom the journals of that denomination to increase. We think it is 











PASSING EVENTS. lix 


probably destined to fail to command public confidence and patronage. 

Politics. The political cauldron waxes warm. So far as State 
elections indicate the current of publie sentiment, the record to this 
date stands thus; for the next President, for Mr. Buchanan, the 
Democratic candidate, Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, and Arkansas; for Col. Fremont, the Republican candidate, 
Towa, Maine and Vermont. 

Crops. These are reported abundant both at home and abroad. 

Kanzas. The hostilities in this territory continue, and the Mis- 
sourian invaders gather strength and cut off the connection of the 
Free State party with their friends in other States. Murders on 
each side are of frequent occurrence ; but reports are so distorted by 
politics, that it is difficult to ascertain the exact truth. There is much 
smoke, considerable fire, and some lead and iron; yea, all the muni- 
tions and enginery of war. Sad fruits of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise ! 

The War with the Indians in the other Territories has terminated 
by their deteat. 

Congress. This national council adjourned Monday, the 18th, af- 
ter a session of eight months and a half. But its failure to pass the 
army appropriation bill, on account of the condition that no portion 
of the money which it appropriated should be expended to enforce by 
the national arms the enactments of the bogus legislature in Kanzas, 
a condition to which the Senate objected, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives adhered, caused the President to order an extra session of 
Congress to commence on the following Thursday. The extra ses- 
sion commenced according to the proclamation of the Executive, and 
the houses organized by the re-appointment of their officers respec- 
tively ; and the army appropriation bill was re-introduced and finally 
passed without the Kanzas proviso by a large majority in the Sen- 
ate, and a smaller one in the House. It immediately adjourned, and 
many of the members hastened to their fields of labor for the elec- 
tioneering campaign. , 

Amherst College. A circular signed by a committee of Alumni 
has been left at this office asking for aid in behalf of this literary in- 
stitution from the Alumni and others, specifically for the enlarge- 
ment of its library. Having ourselves once, and that quite recently, 
responded to this or a similar call, we can do little at present except 
to aid in giving publicity to the call, and invoking for it a generous 
response in the shape of material aid from those of our patrons who 
would inherit the promises made to the liberal. Let such send their 
donations to Prof. W. S. Clark, Amherst, Mass, 
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FASHIONS. 
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CLOAKS, 


No. 1. As yet the season is too early to expect much novelty in the way of 
cloaks, but few having as yet been received ri our dealers. We have, how- 
ever been furnished as with a design which will, we trust, gratify a portion of 
the curiosity our sex is said to have inherited from “ Mother Eve.” The ma- 
terial is a fine grey beaver cloth, arranged in Talma form, the back cut bias and 
descending rather more than a yard in depth; the front is double, the extra 
cape being attached by means of a row of buttons placed between two rows of 
velvet, and extending down the full length of each shoulder; two rows of inch 
wide galloon are placed at intervals of an inch small black silk buttons. The 
double cape in front is bordered in like manner, and being some inches shorter 
than the under one, it forms a double border of trimming at the bottom , and 
up at the fronts, underneath the cape, is an opening forthe arms, which may 
or may not be used, according to the fancy of the wearer, it being entirely 
concealed by the cape. The neck is finished with # small round collar, edged 
with velvet and adorned with a row of galloon trimming. 


MORNING ROBE. 


No. 2, Is a delicate morning robe of fine Wansouk muslin, The skirt is made 
long, reaching the floor ; all round the bottom is bordered with a hem two 
inches wide, surmounted by a superb border of embroidery which extends the 
full length of the open fronts in a continuous vine of grape leaves, clusters of 
French lilacs and spray intermingled. The pattern gradually diminishes in 
width to the waist, and is continued in a delicate border to the collar; an inch 
distant from the embroidery are placed on either side sixteen fine tucks, which 
give a rich finish to the front. the back is slightly drawn : nd.confined at the 
waist by a heavy white silk cord and tassels. A medium-sized collar adorned 
with a profusion of delicate embroidery, forms a finish to the neck. The 
sleeves are made long and gathered into a wide insertion band, terminated by 
a fall of embroidery of the same pattern as the collar. The under-skirt worn 
with this dress is simple and elegant; the bottom is enriched by forty small 
tucks which cover more than half the entire length of the skirt. A border of 
- embroidery, with deep scalloped edges forms a rich finish to the bottom, 

e top is inserted in a narrow yoke of fine linen neatly stitched, 

No. 3, is a youth’s walking costume. The coat is of the paletot form, cut 
double breasted with a rolling collar, with four buttons on the breast. The 
coat is in ended for cold weather, and is made reversible, of castor beaver on 
one side, edged with buffalo cloth, two inches wide on the other side is buffalo 
cloth nee swelled edge. The pants are faney cassimere, cut quite 
straight. 

No, 4, is another style of walking suit. The outer garment is of the Raglan 
style. The material, castor soft beaver and buffalo cloth. This will be a very 
popular style of garment for the fall and winter season. The pants are of fancy 
cassimere, and worn with a narrow strap under the boot. 


DisaProrint—ED —An eminent savant was introduced at an evening party, to 
rather pert young lady, ‘Oh, Mr. ——,” she said, “I am delighted to meet 
you; I have so long wished to see you.” “ Well,” said the man of science, 
“and pray what do you think of me, now youhave seen me?” “ You may be 
very clever,” was the answer, “ but you are nothing to look at.” 
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New Matches, for lighting pipes and cigars, and the best yet invented, be- 
yond all doubt, are the excellent tracts of Rev. George Trask, on Tobacco, 
They require no friction to ignite them, being full of logic on fire and of hot 
love toward all who injure themselves aud mankind by the use of that noxious 
weed. The first of these discusses the question“ Is the common use of to- 
bacco a sin?” with distinguished ability, and special appropriateness to cler- 
gymen ; the second is an appeal to physicians; the third to Chrissian profes- 
sors; the fourth to friends of Temperance; the fifth to ladies; the sixth to 
young men; the seventh to scholars; the eighth to producers and sellers; the 
ninth to patriots, &e. Besides these, he has published and circulates a variety 
of other papers, as a letter descriptive of his mission with a sufficient number 
of testimonials ; A Petition to Railroad Corporations, Facts for the Million, A 
Word in Defense of Tobacco, Illustrative Cuts, A Smoky World, Rum and 
Tobacco, Atti: ities of Tobacco, Amount and Cost of Tobacco. From the iat- 
ter of these we derive the following facts : 

The cost of one cigar a day, at six cents, amounts in forty years to $3,373 22, 
In the city of New York $10,000 a day are expended for cigars, and $8,5 
for bread. “It Is estimated that there are 1,400 cigar manufactories in this 
country, employing 7,000 hands. Assuming that each manipulator makes 
2,500 cigars in a week, which is as few as he can live by, the total per week is 
17,500,000 ; and, in a year of forty-eight weeks, the number amounts to 840,- 
000,000. At seven dollars per thousand, the valuation of this quantity is 
$5,040,000, and adding fifty per cent. profit of jobber and retailer, the total is 
$7,560,000. Adding the sum paid for imported cigars, $6,184,364 (which is 
much below the mark), and the whole is $13,744,364, Putting the smokers 
at five millions, and giving each consumer but 225 sigue a year, ii is safe to 


say that the annual expenditure in this country for this wan is thirty millions 


of dollars! Add to this the amount spent for chewing and smoking tobacco, 
and suuff, five millions, and we se that there is an enormous expense in this 
line. The sum total would support more than one hundred of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Says Dr. Coles, the American 
Churches pay five million dollars, annually, for this poison, in all its forms, and 
less than one million for the Gospel in foreign lands. At this rate, how soon 
will the Millennium come and bless our race ?” 
Success to the apostle of this reform ! 


“ The Signet-Ring and its Heavenly Motto, translated from the German.” 
This admirable little book has passed through several editions in its native 
country aid in its English mission. Its “lesson is for all who have received 
spiritual good, but especially for those who are called to impart instruction, 
whether from the pulpit, or in more circumscribed spheres of Christian activ- 
ity.” It ought to be in every Sabbath School library and in every Christian 
family. May its mission in America be as successful as its labors in trans-At- 
lantic countries. Published by Gould & Lincoln, of this city. 

“ The Family Christian Almanac,” for 1857, replete with its usual religious 
instruction and beautiful illustrations. It should take the place of Comic Al- 
manacs in every family bearing the name of Christian. Published by the 
American Tract Society, and sold at 28 Cornhill, Boston. 

We have received, and shall review in our next number: 


“ Dred, a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp,” by Mrs, H. B. Stowe ;_pub- 
lished by Messrs: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
“ The Auto-Biography of a Blind Preacher, including sketches and events 


of his own time, by Rey. Timothy Woodbridge, D. D.” Published by J. P. 
Jewett & Co. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 
BY REV. JONATHAN BRACE, 


AccorpiNée to tradition, her name was Balkis, and her king- 
dom, which was eight times as large as the goodly State of 
Massachusetts, lay between the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
It was remarkable for the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of 
its soil, and the variety of its natural productions. There grew 
the palm, the orange, and the apricot, and from thence were 
exported ivory, coffee, pearls, and spices. Milton says: 


‘To them who sail 
Beyond the cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambique, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.’’ 


It was from her dominions that “these spicy breezes blew.” 
This was her native land, and here were her home and throne. 
It is further thus described by Thomas Moore : 


‘* Glistening shells of every dye 
Upon the margin of the Red Sea lie. 
Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ; 
Gay sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The crimson blossoms of the coral tree 
In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea ; 
And those that under Araby’s soft sun 
Build their high nest of budding cinnamon ; 
In short, all rare and beauteous things that fly 
Through the pure element, here calmly lie 
Sleeping on light.’’ 


The queen of this lovely realm made a visit to Jerusalem, 
to have interviews with Solomon, who dwelt there. The 
Jewish monarch had been endowed by God with extraordi- 
nary wisdom; of his wisdom she had heard, and of it she 
would avail herself. . 
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It is quite possible that she might have had some other rea- 
sons for going thither. She might have desired to see the man 
himself,—how the noted sage looked; she might have desired 
to feast her eyes upon his gorgeous throne and magnificent 
temple ; she might have desired to open commercial inter- 
course with the Hebrews, and participate with them in mari- 
time traflic ; but these, if indeed they were among the reasons 
of her visit, were yet subordinate reasons. Her main purpose 
was to listen to his conversation, and learn wisdom, human 
and divine, from his lips. Inspired Scripture tells us that she 
came to ‘‘ hear the wisdom of Solomon ;”’ that, “‘ having heard 
of his fame concerning the name of the Lord, she came to prove 
him with hard questions ;’’ that is, to be instructed by him; 
to interrogate him on difficult and abstruse subjects, and re- 
ceive the light which he poured upon them. Particularly 
‘concerning the name of the Lord” did she desire information, 
and so sought this, the highest of all wisdom. 

She was not disappointed. Her journey of fifteen hundred 
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miles was not in vain. Solomon “ answered all her questions, 
and there was not anything hid from her that he told her not.” 
Besides answering all her questions, he made his royal pupil 
acquainted with the principles on which his government was 
administered, exhibited to her the interior arrangements of his 
palace, its furniture, the liveried servants, from the humblest 
domestic to his cup-bearer, or butler; and showed her the 
splendid temple which he had recently erected, with the costly 
stair-way, or passage, which furnished him the means of en- 
trance to its courts. ‘he queen was delighted. ‘It was a 
true report,” she said, ‘‘that [ heard in my own land, of thy 
wisdom. Howbeit I believed not the words until I came, and 


et 


mine eyes had seen it; and, behold, the half was not told me; 
thy wisdom and prosperity exceed the fame that I heard. 
Happy are thy men, happy are these thy servants who stand 


ee 


continually before thee, and hear thy wisdom.” 
This brief historic sketch is valuable to our readers, in that 
who appreciated 


it brings before them a woman in high life, 


mental and moral cullure. 


ee eee 


Balkis, we have seen, was a queen, and as such was at the 


ee 
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loftiest point of civil elevation possible for a female to be raised. 
Here was a réalm extensive, fertile, fragrant and beautiful; and 
she had a splendid equipage, a magnificent throne, ample pecu- 
niary possessions, and whatever these possessions could pra- 
cure. With such resources so rare and plenteous, most of ber 
sex would have been satisfied,— more than satisfied. But she 
was not satisfied. She had a mind, and she would furnish it. 
She was an intellectual being, and as such would improve her- 
self; and having heard “ by mariners who were passing along 
the coast in their journey from Ezion-Geber, and other parts 
of the Red Sea to India or to Ophir, and who stopped at Sheba 
for provisions or for other supplies,”— having heard through 
them, or other channels of conveyance, that there-was a man 
and a monarch fifteen hundred miles distant, who was emphat- 
ically and preéminently wise,—nothing would content her short 
of visiting him, and sitting as a docile learner at his feet. The 
journey was indeed long, lay across deserts, and lands infested 
with robbers; would consume nearly or quite four months of 
time; take her away from the quiet luxuries of home, and be 
expensive. But the yearnings of her immortal nature for wis- 
dom overcame these obstacles; and, summoning a retinue of 
her most valiant soldiers, and trust-worthy servants, ‘‘a very 
great train, with camels that bear spices, and very much gold 
and precious stones,” she set out for Jerusalem, and tarried 
not, until, having passed what is now Mecca, and Medina, and 
Horeb, and Sinai, and the Jordan, she stood upon the brow of 
the Mount of Olives, and looked down upon the imperial city 
where dwelt the Jewish king, rumors of whose high and lofty 
wisdom had been borne to her ears, and whom she had prose- 
cuted her long and formidable journey to behold, and listen to. 

What an example was here of fit appreciation of intellectual 
cullure,— and that by a queen! How much to her credit! 


How much more to her credit than a coronet, or sceptre, or 
any laurels of conquest or of diplomacy! And how impres- 
sively are females taught hereby that the elements of true 
womanly glory lie not so much in beauty of face or grace of 
action, as in an intellect stored with the imperishable wealth 
of knowledge; and how should it stimulate them to advance 
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themselves, as intellectual beings, by all the means in their 
power ! 

Nor was this Queen of Sheba awake to the superior dignity 
of her menéal nature only, but also to her moral nature. _We 
are justified, we think, in believing that the wisdom which she 
sought was not worldly wisdom merely, but that wisdom like- 
wise which ‘‘ cometh down from above ;”’ that, her confidence 
shaken in the puerile superstitions of her own benighted land, 
and sighing for more than its sacred books could furnish, she 
came to Israel’s sage to learn through him of Israel’s Grod. 

What was the nature or character of the questions proposed 
to him cannot of course be exactly ascertained; but when the 
Bible informs us, as it does, that she “heard of the fame of 
’ when the man- 
ner in which Christ mentions the event is considered, speaking 
of it approvingly ; and when, her visit concluded, we find her 
saying, “‘ Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighteth in 
thee; because the Lord delighteth in Israel forever, he hath 
made thee king to do justice and judgment;” 


Solomon concerning the name of the Lord ;’ 


when these 
things are taken into account, the evidence we think prepon- 
derates, that, while she came to Solomon to add to her stores 
of human learning, she came to him likewise for theological 
instruction. And if this was so,— if it was for the solution of 
questions in morals and religion that her journey to Jerusa- 
lem was undertaken,—how much more does this elevate her in 
our eyes, and make her a model of imitation for her sex! for 
“the price of wisdom,’’— genuine, heavenly wisdom,— “ the 


“‘ wisdom is above rubies.” 


price of” such 

A woman may be pleasing and intellectual, have a charm- 
ing countenance and form, and a refined, well-stored intellect, 
—nay, may be a queen, with an imperial sceptre in her hand, 
and a jewelled diadem sparkling on her brow; but, if she has 
no piety, there is a sad deficiency, just that deficiency which 
makes her unprepared to meet the fearful realities of eternity, 


and which will ever prevent her from being a companion of 
angels. ‘‘}'avor is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised ;” yes, and with a 
grateful heart and beaming face adore and praise her Saviour 
in the heavens. 
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THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 
BY THE LATE REV. JOSHUA BATES, D.D. 


Part II. 


But, besides your own improvement and happiness, there is 
an object intimately connected with the decision of the ques- 
tion before you, which must lie near your heart,—I mean the 
character and happiness of your only brother. Young as he 
is, and possessing as he does a heart of keen sensibility, and 
a mind of lofty aspiration, he must be peculiarly susceptible 
of influence from imposing example ; and, situated as he is 
with you, his only sister, of mature age and large experience, 
he will not fail to confide in your judgment, and follow your 
ezample. You have it in your power, therefore, to give a 
direction to his pursuits which may serve to mould his char- 
acter and fix his destiny. 

‘‘ Example is a living law.” Its operations are, indeed, silent, 
but they are, nevertheless, sure; gradual, but constant; unob- 
served, but mighty and irresistible ; and its influence, as math- 
ematicians would say, is in the inverse ratio of its distance. 
Your beloved brother, the only son of your lamented mother, 
must be exceedingly near and dear to you, and your influence 
over him must be proportionate to this sympathetic proximity. 
If, therefore, your example should sanction theatrical amuse- 
ments, he will be almost sure to follow in your steps. He will 
wish, and readily obtain permission of your kind and indul- 
gent father, to accompany you and your cousins; and these 
amusements he will find so congenial to his ardent mind and 
susceptible heart, that he cannot fail to be captivated by them; 
and, under their enchanting and intoxicating influence, to be 
led to other scenes and other indulgences, which may consum- 
mate his ruin. For, however you, guarded by the instinctive 
caution of your sex, and protected by the native firmness of 
your mind, may be secure against the contaminating influence 


”? 
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of these scenes, he is too young and too susceptible to escape 
the snare and dispel the enchantment which they will throw 
around him. Can he, think you, hear the innuendoes which, 
in the theatre, are often thrown out against piety and purity ; 
behold the mock-devotion which is sometimes exhibited on the 
stage ; listen to the sarcastic charges of hypocrisy, bigotry and 
fanaticism, which are there frequently made against men of 
the purest character and most elevated and exemplary piety, 
— above all, can he hear the direct expressions of impiety and 
impurity, and the bold annunciations of infidel and licentious 
sentiments, which are there sometimes made, associated with 
scenes of enchantment and reiterated bursts of applause,— can 
he be a witness of all this, and much more of the same char- 
acter and tendency, without suffering essential and lasting 
injury ? Will not his susceptible heart be thus captivated, and 
a permanent and dangerous direction be given to his char- 
,acter? You may, perhaps, still call the theatre a place of 
innocent amusement and harmless recreation. But it will not 
prove harmless to an ardent and inexperienced young man of 
seventeen. Of all amusements, those of the theatre are the 
most dangerous to such a youth, of such a temperament as 
your brother possesses ; and they will most surely expose him 
to imminent danger, and probably lead him ‘to dissipation and 
ruin. 

Not only those indulgences which are criminal in them- 
selves, and expressly forbidden in the Scriptures, but even 
those pleasures which are ‘generally esteemed innocent, are 
often dangerous to virtue and fatal to happiness; for they 
are so congenial to the unsanctified heart, that, when eagerly 
sought, they gradually acquire an undue ascendency in the 
mind, and finally exert a despotic power over the will and 
conscience. Indeed, we may lay it down as a maxim of the 


first practical importance, that pleasure, whatever be its na- 
ture, character, or original tendency, when made an ultimate 
object of pursuit, and sought for its own sake alone, will either 
disappoint or destroy its votary. It will disappoint his hopes 
at once, and drive him back, wearied, mortified and _ill-pre- 
pared, to more rational and manly pursuits ; or it will continue 
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to flatter and deceive, till his destruction is made sure; till 
he has become incapable of relishing higher and purer joys; 
till his energies are exhausted in the vain pursuit, and he is 
left to sink down in inglorious lassitude and hopeless despair. 
Indeed, it is scarcely paradoxical to say, a life of pleasure is a 
life of wretchedness; or, as the Scripture hath it, ‘‘She that 
liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” Vain amuse- 
ments create an appetite for indulgences less innocent and 
more intoxicating; but they never satisfy the desires of an 
immortal mind. 'These misnamed pleasures never fulfil what 
they promise. They often disgust those whom they entice, 
and they always leave a sting behind. Still they are pursued, 
by those who enlist in their service, with increasing devotion, 
because their votaries are slaves. Driven on by their domi- 
neering appetites, whose cravings with them are like whips of 
scorpions, they proceed in the path of ruin; and often, with 
their eyes open and in full view of their danger, rush into the 
abyss of dissipation and wretchedness. 

Have you seen the wily serpent charm the thoughtless bird ? 
Have you seen her, under the spell, resigning the power of her 
wings, and, though apparently sensible of her approaching 
fate, and occasionally agitated with distress, yet continually 
advancing nearer and nearer to her subtle destroyer, till she 
quietly sinks into his devouring jaws? ‘Then you have seen 
an emblem of the sons and daughters of worldly pleasure. 
They often see their danger when it is too late for them to 
escape ; and they are not unfrequently overwhelmed with dis- 
tress when they find no place for repentance; for, having 
yielded to the allurements of the siren, the charm soon takes 
effect, and they are drawn along, though reluctantly and some- 
times gradually, yet almost surely, to the pit of destruction, 
like the self-devoted bird to the serpent’s mouth! Such may 
be the fate of your beloved brother, if you lead him to the’ 
theatre. Such may be, did I say’ Such, or something like it, 
will be likely to be his destiny ; for such has been the end of 
thousands, like him in temperament and character. Will you 
not, then, abstain from theatrical amusements, if for no other 
reason, yet for your beloved brother's sake? OQ, let not your 
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example lead him into temptation! Would that it were,—O, 
may it soon be! —an example of positive piety and Christian 
virtue, such as would not only restrain from evil, but lead to 
good ; such as would “allure to brighter worlds, and lead the 
way to heavenly joys.” 

The last of the preceding remarks brings me to what, I con- 
fess, I have all along had in view, a reference to your spiritual 
condition and your prospects of future and eternal blessedness. 
Though you do not lay claim to Christian character, nor pre- 
tend to enjoy Christian hopes, yet, surely, you do not intend 
to live regardless of religion. You are not an unbeliever. 
Your mother, you hope, is in heaven, and you unquestionably 
desire finally to meet her there, and dwell with her in glory 
and felicity. You have a settled belief, you told me, in the 
truth of Christianity, and an inward and habitual respect for 
religion and its consistent professors. It cannot, therefore, be 
your intention to live without reference to your future condi- 
tion; without seeking to obtain an interest in the redemption 
purchased by Christ; without embracing the offers of pardon 
tendered in the Gospel, and cultivating that spirit of holiness, 
and forming that character of piety and virtue, with which the 
promises of everlasting blessedness are connected. But, if you 
intend to make this preparation for heaven, and “follow them 
who through faith and patience have gone to inherit the prom- 
ises,” when will you commence the work? How long will 
you delay? Life is short. ‘Time is on the wing. Death is 
at the door. What you do you must do quickly. 

Besides, the direct tendency of vain amusements, and espe- 
cially of those connected with the stage, is to prevent attention 
to the very means of grace, and destroy the very capacity for 
holy action and spiritual joy. It is a law of our nature, as 
Bishop Butler has well said, ‘‘ that while active principles are 
strengthened by exercise, passive impressions are weakened by 
repetition.” Indeed, high excitement and indolent gratifica- 
tion necessarily exhaust the sensibilities of the heart, and grad- 
ually unfit the mind for vigorous exertion and self-denying 
effort. Did you ever know a lover of the theatre fond of retire- 
ment, meditation, and the study of the sacred Scriptures ! 
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Such gratifications and excitements as the theatre furnishes 
are too much in accordance with our natural love of indolence, 
to leave room for an ardent desire of simple truth, or to admit 
of persevering efforts for high attainments in holiness. Indeed, 
the Bible, and the habitual reading of the Bible, the Gospel, 
and the serious and constant attendance on the preaching of 
the Gospel, are entirely inconsistent with indulgence in the 
vain amusements of the world. You may call such amuse- 
ments as the theatre furnishes, innocent amusements, harmless 
recreations, but, if long pursued, they will engross your atten- 
tion and steal away your heart; will deprive you of the means 
of grace, and finally shut you out from heaven. 

It is your practice, you told me, to read a portion of Scrip- 
ture every evening before you retire to rest, and every morning 
before you leave your chamber. It is a good practice, and 
should never be relinquished. But what, think you, will be- 
come of it, should you decide to accept the invitation of your 
cousins, and become with them a constant attendant on theat- 
rical amusements? Let me anticipate your very first return 
from the theatre, where you will have seen vice and folly 
associated with beauty and elegance; virtue depressed, and 
religion caricatured, if not made an object of contempt and 
ridicule. You return, at once exhilarated and fatigued, grat- 
ified and vexed, delighted with the occasional display of taste 
and wit and elevated sentiment, and mortified and disgusted 
by the intermingled scenes and expressions of folly and vul- 
garity and blasphemy. I see you at a late hour of the night, 
under all these distracting influences, entering your chamber 
of retirement, and, with the Bible in your hand, placing your- 
self in the attitude of sober reflection. You open the sacred 
book, and cast your eyes for a moment on its holy pages. But 
you cannot read. A vacant stare, a wild glance of the eyes, 
a sudden agitation of the frame, evinces the disturbed state of 
your mind, and proves that you feel the inconsistency of your 
previous employment with your present position. ‘The Bible 
is quickly closed, to be opened no more but as a task,— to be 
read no more, but with reluctance. Henceforth its precious 
contents will become less and less interesting, as you become 
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more and more absorbed in scenes of mirth and folly; till, at 
last, it is to be feared, you will even loathe the pure and sim- 
ple doctrines of the Gospel, turn away your ear from hearing 
the divine law, and withdraw your foot forever from the house 
of God. 

You admitted that it seemed to you improper for professing 
Christians to visit the theatre; and you even condemned the 
practice, as inconsistent with the supposition of sincerity in 
their profession. Let me ask, is it not equally improper for 
one who hopes to become a Christian, and expresses a desire to 
be made a partaker of the heavenly inheritance? In the latter 
case, as well as in the former, it requires a stretch of charity 
to believe that the profession is in strict accordance with the 
feelings of the heart. If, however, charity should raise the 
hope that attendance on theatrical amusements is not in all 
cases absolutely inconsistent with piety, it cannot be denied 
that such attendance must greatly retard the Christian in his 
heavenly course; and much more must it be admitted that 
the practice will tend to prevent those, who are not truly hum- 
ble and devout believers, from becoming such,— from com- 
mencing that holy course and pursuing that straight and nar- 
row way which leads to heaven. Will you, I ask again, act 
thus inconsistently with your own professions, and expose 
yourself to such imminent danger of losing your soul ? 

Your friends, you say, urge you to attend. What friends? 
Those who regard your spiritual interests and everlasting hap- 
piness, or those who selfishly desire your company, and wish 
for your example, to sustain the ‘practice and sanction their 
own conduct? What friends? Your cousins, who know no 
higher joys, and are looking for no more permanent good, than 
the short-lived pleasures of the world; who have not, like you, 
received the instructions of a pious mother; who were never 
led to the Sabbath-school, nor taught to read the Bible; who, 
perhaps, never had a serious thought on eternity and the 
scenes which await them beyond the grave? Will you go to 
such counsellors for advice? Will you follow the guidance 
of such misguided, though perhaps sincere, friends? What 
friends, 1 ask again, urge you to become an attendant on 
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theatrical amusements? Your father? He has consented, 
you say, to the proposal. But does he approve of the prac- 


tice ? 


I am sorry that he answered your question on the sub- 
ject in such a manner as to Jead you to infer his approbation. 
His better judgment, I am persuaded, must be in accordance 
with the known opinion of your deceased mother; for that 
opinion he always sanctioned by silent acquiescence and his 
own uniform example. 

But have you not friends who will be grieved, if you throw 
yourself into this vortex of pleasure, and devote yourself to 
these vain pursuits? The friends of your departed friend will 
all be grieved. And are they not your besét friends? Nay, 
how do you know that the eye, the spirit-eye of that dear, 
departed friend may not look from the spirit-land, and follow 
you as you go to the place of thoughtless hilarity, and, | was 
about to add, weep over you as you sit in the house of mirth 
and folly? Butthere are notears in heaven! ‘There is, how- 
ever, ‘joy in heaven,” caused by penitence and holiness on 
earth. May your salvation be the occasion of such joy. For- 
get not that your sainted mother is there ; forget not her coun- 
sels, her prayers, her love for you. Above all, forget not the 
love, the disinterested love, the dying love of her Redeemer,— 
may I not add, of your Redeemer? His eye will follow you 
wherever you go. That it may follow you in mercy, and that 
his arm may reach you, and bring you as a lamb of the flock 
into his everlasting fold, is the prayer of your friend, and your 
parent’s friend, J B-—.. 


Tue Curistian Reticion. — The following is the closing par- 
agraph of the will of Patrick Henry: ‘I have now disposed 
of all my property for my family; there is one thing more | 
wish [ could give them, and that is the Christian religion. If 
they had this, and I had not given them one shilling, they 
would be rich; and if they had not this, and | had given them 
all the world, they would be poor.” 





A SONG, 
BY MRS. CHARLES A. ELY. 


Motuer, my heart is sad to-day, 

I cannot sing, I cannot play ! 

My harp and lute neglected lie, 

And tears are gath’ring in my eye. 
Mother, no joy my heart can borrow, 
No ray of hope to cheer the morrow. 


I cannot weave a garland fair 

Of beauteous flow’rs to deck my hair ; 

I cannot wear my robe of blue, 

Though I dearly love its azure hue. 
For, mother, there is sadness now 
Gath’ring like clouds about my brow. 


O, I would lay my head to rest 

Upon my gentle mother’s breast ; 

And pour my sorrow in that ear 

Which never fails each sigh to hear ! 
Then, mother dear, pray do not chide, 
But kiss the tear I cannot hide. 


My mother !— manhood’s anxious brow 
And sterner cares have long been mine ; 
Yet turn I to thee fondly now, 
As when upon thy bosom’s shrine 
My infant griefs were gently hushed to rest, 
And thy low whispered prayers my slumbers blessed. 
G. W. Bethune. 
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SWEET VISITORS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


My mother’s voice ! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours, 
Like healing on the wings of sleep, 
Or dew on the unconscious flowers ! 
I might forget her melting prayer 
While pleasure’s pulses madly fly ; 
But in the still, unbroken air 
Her gentle tones come stealing by ; 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of Nature, and its print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give still to me some lineament 


Of what I have been. taught to be. 
My heart is harder ; and, perhaps, 
My manliness hath drunk up tears 5 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years ; 
But Nature’s book is open yet, 
With all a mother’s lessons writ. 


I have been out at eventide, 

Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 

And night had on her silver wing ; 
When bursting buds and grass, 

And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 

With wild fleetness, thronged the night ; 
When all was beauty, then have I, 

With friends, on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on wings of Araby, 

Gazed on where evening lamp is hung. 


And, when the beauteous spirit there 
Flung over all its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came on the air, 
Like the light dripping of the rain ; 





THE DYING MOTHER. 


And, resting on some silver star, 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I’ve poured a deep and fervent prayer 


That our eternity might be, 
To rise in heaven, like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light. 


YING MOTHER 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


WE were weeping round her pillow, 
For we knew that she must die ; 

It was night within our bosom, — 
It was night upon the sky. 


There were seven of us children, 
I the oldest one of all ; 
So I tried to whisper comfort, 
But the blinding tears would fall. 


On my knees my little brother 
Leaned his aching brow and wept 5 

And my sister’s long black tresses 
O’er my heaving bosom swept. 


The shadow of an awful fear 
Came o’er me as [ trod, 

To lay the burden of our grief 
Before the throne of God. 


**Q, be kind to one another !°’ 
Was my mother’s pleading prayer, 
As her hand lay like a snow-flake 
On the baby’s golden hair. 


Then a glory bound her forehead, 
Like the glory of a crown, 

And in the silent sea of death 
The star of life went down. 


Her latest breath was borne away 
Upon that loving prayer, 

And the hand grew heavier, paler, 
In the baby’s golden hair. 
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PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN WELL-DOING. 


‘ 


BY REV. ELIAS NASON. 


“Things are not done by fits and starts, 
But slow and steady wins the race.” 


Ir is only by ‘‘ patient continuance in well-doing,” that any- 
thing truly great or good can ever be effected. 

The stupendous results in Nature’s operations are produced 
by the slow and continued action of minute forces on particles 
of matter too small to be visible. The majestic and far-spread- 
ing oak, whose brawny arms have withstood the storms of 
centuries, has attained its magnitude, strength and beauty, by 
an insensible, yet steady accumulation of matter from its parent 
earth; and the coral reef that heaves its crest above the chaf- 
ing ocean, to be crowned with an eternal robe of verdure, is 
formed by the addition of the invisible particle to the invisible 
particle, in the dark bosom of the ocean. 

By this same patient and never-ceasing employment of 
means and agencies apparently insignificant in themselves, 
must the pillars of our character be established ; our knowl- 
edge acquired ; our title to the lasting gratitude of mankind be 
secured. 

Irregular and disconnected efforts may, indeed, like the burst- 
ing of a meteor, dazzle the world for a moment; but it is not in 
this way the great and good men of the past have carved out 
the monuments of their fame. 

Newton, Pascal, Milton, Howard, Washington, and other 
illustrious ornaments of the human race, have invariably 
effected their triumphs through ‘“ patient continuance” in the 
tight use of no greater means than come within the grasp of 
others. 

“Tis not in our stars,” as the bard of Avon truly says, 
“but in oursetves, that we are underlings ;’’ and this, too, for 


the most part, by neglecting to employ with inflexible con- . 
14 
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stancy and resolution, those seemingly trivial means which, 
when combined, either in the natural or moral world, have 
brought about such truly wonderful results. 

It is not because the dews of heaven are so ungenial, that 
our harvest is so lamentably poor; it is because we neglect 
to sow and cultivate, and ply the means that lie before us. 

The crown comes with the cross, and only with the cross, 
which, our Teacher says, must be borne daily; that is, con- 
stantly, unremittingly, bravely to the end ! 

Not “fast and furious,” as young America would have it, 
but ‘slow and steady” wins the race, for worldly greatness as 
for immortality ; and happy is that man who, in that race, 
shall let the proverb, Jestina lente, be his guide, and con- 
tinue to press on steadily and patiently toward the goal of 
victory. 


A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


Tue mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire : 
In circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly searched by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 
One glad and sole relief she knows, 
The sting she nourished for her foes ; 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain : 
So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like scorpions girt by fire. 
So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death ! Byron. 
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HOW TO TREAT AN ENEMY. 
BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE, 


Arter a moment’s silence, Mr. Walker said, ‘‘I suppose Eddy 
was grieved by the way I spoke to him to-night about his 
Christmas present. 'The fact was, my mind was so filled at 
the time with anxious questionings, as to how the dear chil- 
dren were to be provided with the necessaries of life, that L 
felt little inclined to enter into a conversation relating solely to 
one of its luxuries. ‘The perturbation of my mind led me, I 
fear, to turn him off too abruptly.” 

“T suppose Eddy hardly knew what to make of it; for, 
happily, it is a thing very unusual for you to manifest indif- 
ference regarding anything which affects their happiness.” 

‘We must be very careful about our expenses, until l 
secure employment again; but I suppose the children will 
be bitterly disappointed if they do not receive their usual 
Christmas presents. I think we must try to make them out 
some way.” 


Mrs. Walker, after a few minutes’ reflection, replied, ‘1 
think not, Edward. I think the presents had better be omitted 
this year.”’ 

‘Tl am surprised that you should come to this decision. You 
are always so careful to provide every innocent gratification for 
the children.” 


“T have two reasons for it. First, present circumstances 
require us to avoid every unnecessary expense, however tri- 
fling. When the adoption of such a rule beeomes necessary, 
[do not like to make exceptions to it without the best of rea- 
sons. In the next place, though I do not believe in planning 
disappointments for children, because they must learn to bear 
them, as some have done; yet when such disappointments 
come in the ordinary course of events, I doubt the wisdom of 
trying to shield our children from them. ‘They must learn, 
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sooner or later, to bear disappointments bravely, or their whole 
lives will be embittered by them. It is very desirable that 
the first principles of this great lesson should be learned in 
childhood.” 

** But, it seems to me, I cannot bear the grief and disappoint- 
ment they will be sure to manifest, if they do not receive their 
usual presents, especially as my conscience already reproaches 
me for dismissing Eddy so abruptly to-night.”’ 

“T don’t think you will have to bear the manifestation of 
any such feelings on their part.” 

“‘ How do you expect to prevent a result so natural ?”’ 

** Leave it all to me, will you? I will manage it.” 

‘‘ How little can any realize, until he becomes a parent, the 
constant care such an one feels for the welfare of his children, 
and even for their present enjoyment in the smallest matters ! 
Here we are, canvassing the subject of Christmas presents for 
our children, with as much interest as if the sudden weight of 
the gravest cares and anxieties had not fallen upon us,” 

** Let us learn from this, dear Edward, a lesson of hope and 
consolation, of trust and confidence. If we, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to our children, how to care and feel 
for them, even when we ourselves are pressed down with a 
load of anxious care, much more shall our Father care for us, 
at all times, and under all circumstances. In the love and 
care we cherish for our children, we see only a faint emblem 
of His love tous.. My love for them would lead me to ward 
off the disappointment which now awaits them, and my mater- 
nal yearnings plead hard for such a course ; but my better judg- 
ment assures me that a greater good for them will result from 
permitting them to meet it. So the love of our Father is not a 
blind instinct, like the love of too many earthly parents, but it 
is united with infinite wisdom. He sees that disappointments 
and trials are better for us at times than uninterrupted pros- 
perity, and therefore he sends these in infinite wisdom, love 
and mercy. Let us see a Father’s hand in them all. ‘Though 
the instrument may be cruel, the hand which employs it is 
infinitely wise and kind.” 

‘It always does me good, and makes me a better man, to 
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listen to you, Mary. I will try to cherish no resentment against 
Butler. But I never desire to see his face again.” 

Mrs. Walker smiled half sadly. 
¢ “ My dear husband, I think your last remark shows that you 
do still cherish resentment. The Bible commands us to love 
and bless our enemies ; to do them good whenever we have an 
opportunity. Such’a state of mind is quite unlike that which 
cannot even endure their presence. I know it is hard for sin- 
ful, resentful human nature to obey this injunction. It is in- 
deed man-like to resent an injury, but God-like to forgive it. 
Let us ask Heaven to bestow this spirit upon us; for it is not 
of earth, but of heaven. Do not let us rest until we feel that 
we can cordially forgive Mr. Butler, and are prepared to render 
him any service in our power, should an opportunity ever 
occur.”’ 

Mr. Walker made no reply to this, but sat as if communing 
with his own heart on the subject, until the hour for retirement 
arrived. What the precise nature of these self-communings 
was, was never known, but after that night he never expressed 
either anger or resentment against Mr. Butler. 

The next day Eddy came to his mother, and, looking up 
earnestly into her face, said, ‘‘ Mother, will not Mary and I 
have presents at Christmas ?” 

“T think not, my dear boy.” ’ 

The look of anxiety changed into one of disappointment as 
Eddy asked, ‘‘ Why not, mother? Is it because I asked father 
about it?” 

“No, my son. If your father does not make you any present 
at Christmas, it will be for a very different reason.” 

“What reason, mother?” 

‘Do you want I should tell you ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Very much?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, very much indeed.” 

‘But I do not know as you are old enough to understand it 
fully.” 

“O yes, Iam,” said Eddy, stretching himself up to his full 
height. “TI am not a little boy now.” 
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His mother smiled, as she wondered whether there ever was 
a boy who considered himself a little boy. 

“Tf you are nota little boy,’’ she said, ‘I suppose you think 
you are old enough to reason and reflect, and act the part of a 
little man.” 

* Yes, mother.” 

“Tam glad you think so, for I want you to act in a very 
manly way at the present time.” 

“What do you wish me to do, mother?” said Eddy, his 
whole face glowing with animation. ‘I can be a little man. 
See if I can’t.” 

So easy is it to arouse the heroic and manly element ina 
boy, if the hand which touches the strings is only a skilful one. 
Every chord of the harp of thousand strings is in childhood 
obedient to the skilful touch. In riper years many of these 
chords become indurated, crusted over with selfishness and 
worldliness; but not so in childhood. But it requires a skilful 
hand to play wisely and successfully upon these chords. This 
happy talent was possessed by Mrs. Walker in an eminent 
degree. She saw that she had touched the right chord, and 
she proceeded with her work. Gently putting her arm around 
Eddy, she said, 

** What did you come here to talk with me about ?” 

“QO, about the Christmas presents!” said Eddy, now recol- 
lecting himself, and a shade of disappointment passed over his 
features. 


Soporte soe 


ee ee 


“T am going to tell you why it is not convenient for your 
father to make you a present at Christmas this year. I want 
you should listen to me like a little man.” 

** Well, mother, I will.” 

“You know that everything we have costs money. For 
instance, all that you, and I, and Mary have to eat, drink and 
Wear, costs money ; and all the books, toys and presents you 
and Mary have, cost money. Your father has to earn all this 
money by working at his trade. You have many times been to 
Mr. Butler’s shop, and seen him seated on his bench at work.” 


‘Yes, mother. I should think he would get very tired work- 
ing there all day. I am sure I should.” 
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‘“‘T suppose he does get tired sometimes. But if he did not 
work, he could not get those things for us which we need, and 
we should suffer much for the want of them. He is willing to 
work hard every day, that we may have food to eat and clothes 
to wear, and that his dear children may have books and toys. 
But now your father can’t have any more work in Mr. Butler’s 
shop, but will have to look out for another place. He cannot 
earn any more money till he finds a place to work; so he can- 
not buy us as many things as he formerly did. Can’t you 
understand that?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Eddy, who had been listening to all his 
mother said, with the greatest attention. 

“Then you can see that we must go without some things. 
What shall we go without ?” 

“T don’t know, mother,” said Eddy, thoughtfully, for he was 
taking his first lesson in domestic economy, and, like some older 
people, was wholly at a loss to know where to commence in a 
system of retrenchment. 

“We can’t go without eating. That won’tdo. If we should 
try it for one day, we should suffer. You know you think it a 
hard case to wait half an hour for dinner or tea, when you are 
hungry. ‘Then, we can’t go without wood and coal; for it is 
asad thing to be cold. Only think how desolate the sitting- 
room would look, if you should come down some morning and 
find no fire in the grate ! 

“But there are some things we can do without. For in- 
stance, I can do without the new cloak I meant to have. I 
can wear the old one this winter, without suffering, though it 
won’t look quite as well as a newone. ‘Then, you can do 
without a new pair of shoes for a while. And you and Mary 
can do without — can’t you think what?” 

Eddy looked puzzled at first, for his mind had not clearly 
seen the connection between what his mother had been saying 
and the Christmas presents. But, after thinking a moment, it 
occurred to him, and he said, thoughtfully, “‘We could do 
without our Christmas presents, I suppose. They cost money, 
don’t they ?” 

“Certainly they do.” 
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‘“‘ But we shall feel badly not to have any,” added Eddy, re- 
gretfully. 

‘‘T suppose it would be a disappointment. But it would not 
be like going without anything to eat, or without a fire in the 
grate.”’ 

‘*Q, no! It would not be like that.” 

‘‘ Your father, Eddy, feels badly because he cannot get you 
everything he wishes to.” 

‘Does he? I am sorry.” 

‘‘T am sorry, too. He is willing to work very hard for us 
all, and I am sorry to have him troubled because we must do 
without some things.” 

Eddy looked serious for a moment, and then said, ‘ Father 
must n’t feel badly.” 

‘** But he does feel badly. He is troubled that he can’t spare 
money to buy you and Mary Christmas presents.” 

“Is he? Iam sorry.” 

‘And if you appear disappointed and grieved about it, he 
will feel a great deal worse.”’ 

‘‘T won’t ‘appear so,” said Eddy, resolutely. ‘I won’t let 
father know that I care anything about it.” 

“That ’s right— that’s brave, my little man!” said Mrs. 
Walker, approvingly. 

“Did n’t I tell you I could be a little man?” asked Eddy, 
triumphantly. 

‘Will you tell Mary all I have told you, and persuade her 
to bear the disappointment bravely, that your father may not 
see that she is troubled about it ?”’ 

‘OQ, yes, mother, I will.” 

Mrs. Walker’s plan worked toa charm. Both the children 
took the greatest pains to appear happy and contented, that 
their father might not be pained by seeing they were grieved 
for the loss of their Christmas presents; and in the making of 
this noble effort they really were happy. Their mother had 
the satisfaction of feeling that they had learned a lesson of 
more value than the richest Christmas present ever bestowed, 
— the lesson of generously and bravely bearing their own sor- 
rows, that those they loved might not be pained by them. 
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After the holidays were over, Mr. Walker left home in quest 
of employment. On board a steamboat plying between New 
York and Albany, he encountered an old friend and school- 
mate, by the name of George Hudson, who readily recog- 
nized him, and stepping up, and laying his hand familiarly on 
his shoulder, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Edward Walker! You are 
the last person I expected to see to-day. I have received the 
impression that you had burrowed away in some quiet corner, 
and that there was little probability of encountering you on 
any of our great thoroughfares.” 

‘You would not have met me here if I had not been driven 
out of the place in which I had burrowed,” replied Walker, 
with a smile. 

“Well, at all events, 1 am glad to see you after so many 
years,’ replied Hudson. 

‘What are you doing now?” inquired Edward Walker. 
‘Where are you located ?” 

‘‘In Western New York. Iam doing a very good business 
there.” 

“T am glad the world goes well with any one.” 

This was said, unconsciously, in a tone of sadness which 
caused Hudson to look at his old friend inquiringly. 

‘*T hope it goes well with you,” he said. 

‘“T can’t say it does just at this time.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it. What is the matter?” 

“Out of employment.” 

“T believe you have a family.” 

“Yes, a wife and two children.” 

“'That’s bad! I don’t mean the wife and children are bad,”’ 
continued Hudson, smiling. ‘That is not my theory, bache- 
lor though Iam. But it is bad to be out of employment, with 


a family to provide for. Have you been working at your 
trade ?”’ 


6c Yes ? 

‘Where ?” 

“In A . Lhave lived there ever since I was married. 
But circumstances have thrown me out of employment there, 
and driven me to seek it elsewhere.’ 
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‘‘ Are you seeking employment at your trade ?”’ 

Yea.” 

‘* Why don’t you try some other business? Iam confident 
you would do well in the mercantile line.”’ 

Walker shook his head gravely. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss, is the old adage, and I 
believe it is a true one., It is bad enough to roll from one place 
to another. But this changing from one business to another is 
still worse.” 

‘It may be so in most cases. But there are exceptions to 
every rule. I knew you intimately in former years, and I 
believe you have some rare talents for a merchant. Don’t 
suppose I think every man can make a successful merchant. 
I don’t believe one man in twenty can. But I think you 
belong to this minority of our race. I have done well in 
this business, and I think your talents are quite as good as 
mine.” 

“It requires capital, you know, as well as talents.” 

“Capital is a good thing; but some manage to do with- 
out it.” 

Hudson now separated himself from Walker, taking a seat 
at a little distance, with a book in his hand. But Walker, who 
was watching him, felt sure that his mind was not really occu- 
pied by his book, but that.it served only as a pretext to secure 
him from interruption, while his thoughts were actually en- 
grossed by something very different,— some business scheme 
or calculation, as he supposed. 

After half an hour spent in this way, Hudson suddenly 
arose, and, approaching Walker, said, abruptly, “‘I have a plan 
to propose to you, Walker. I want a partner in my busi- 
ness, just such an one as I think you would make. I think 
Providence has thrown you in my way so unexpectedly to- 
day. You are just the man I have been seeking.” 

‘¢ But [ have no capital.” 

‘Never mind. I will tell you just what I will do. If you 
will come into my store, I will pay you a salary for one year. 
It shall at least be equal to what you could earn anywhere as 
a journcyman tailor. If, at the close of the year, we are mutu- 
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ally satisfied, I will then give you a share in my business. Is 
not this a fair proposal ?”’ 

‘Yes, very fair; even generous on your part. But my 
family! A year will be a long time to be separated from 
them, and it will not answer to incur the expense of remov- 
ing them while my continuance with you remains an uncer- 
tainty.” 

‘7 will append another proposal to the one just made. You 
can’t remove your family this winter. But if in the spring we 
are mutually satisfied, I will defray the expense of removing 
them in addition to your salary. Do you agree?” 

** With all my heart.” 

“It may prove a good move for us both. In the end you 
may see that it was a happy circumstance which threw you 
out of employment just at this time.” 

“Kicked me out,”’ thought Walker, as he recalled the abusive 
treatment he had received from Mr. Butler. 

“‘ Will you go directly on with me now ?”’ inquired his friend. 
“ Anything you need can be sent for.”’ 

Walker saw that his friend was anxious he should do so, 
and he felt bound in honor to comply with his wishes, as he 
had generously offered him employment at a time when he so 
much needed it. He therefore proceeded up the river to Alba- 
ny, from which place he despatched a letter to his wife, inform- 
ing her of his brightening prospects. His kind friend forced 
upon him a fifty-dollar bill, to inclose in this letter, that his 
family might not want for anything. Edward Walker hesi- 
tated; but his friend said, “It is only paying you a little in 
advance; that is all.” 

When spring came, both were well pleased with the ar- 
rangement which had been made, and Walker was joined 
by his family. At the close of the year he was admitted as 
partner, for by that time his friend was well convinced that 
he was not mistaken in his judgment regarding his business 
talents. 

From this time everything prospered with Edward Walker. 
He rapidly obtained competence, and even wealth. The lapse 
of ten years found him an honored and wealthy merchant. 
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But, while he had thus prospered, the case had been far 
otherwise with Mr. Butler, his old employer. All had gone 
wrong with him, and he had rapidly descended the scale. 
Ten years from the time when he so rudely dismissed Walker 
from his employ, found him, after various changes and remov- 
als, settled down in a town about fifty miles from the place of 
Mr. Walker’s residence. Here he supported his family by 
working as journeyman at his trade, until a long fit of sickness 
deprived them of this means of living, and involved them in 
much distress. . 

One evening, when Mr. Butler was convalescent, but still 
unable to work, he said to his eldest son, Henry, ‘‘ How 
much has Mr. C paid you for your last two months’ 
work ?” 

Henry named the sum, and his father replied, “This will 
be some help to us.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Henry said, “‘ Father, I want 
you should try, if possible, to get along without this. I want 
it for another purpose.” 

‘* What purpose, my son?” 

“IT wish to leave this place, and seek employment else- 
where, which will be more profitable than any I can obtain 
here, and will enable me to be of more service to you. I shall 
need this money to defray the necessary expense of seeking a 
place.” 

“ But what do you imagine you can do?” 

“Perhaps I can find a situation somewhere as clerk. I think 
I should like to become a merchant. I fancy I have some tal- 
ents in that line.” 

‘Many have indulged such a fancy, whose subsequent career 
has proved that it was only a fancy. You will find it much 
more difficult to obtain a situation than you imagine. I fear 
you will only waste what little money you have, and your 
time too.” 

“T hope not, father. At all events, let me try what I can 
do. I think it will be a good while before you will find your- 
self strong enough to work steadily at your trade; therefore do 
not refuse to let me try what I can do.” 
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Henry plead his cause with so much earnestness that his 
father at last ceased to make any opposition to it. 

A few weeks after this, as Mr. Walker was sitting in his 
private office, he was informed that there was a young man 
in the store who was very urgent to see him. Mr. Walker 
directed that he should be shown to his office. A moment 
after, the stranger, who was a young man of pleasing appear- 
ance, entered, and modestly inquired if he was in want of 
another clerk. 

‘“‘T do not know that I am at the present time,”’ Mr. Walker 
replied, very coolly and indifferently. 

The young stranger looked disappointed, but replied, ‘‘I was 
told, sir, to-day, that you had some thoughts of employing 
another clerk.” 

“It is true I have had some thoughts of it. But I don't 
care for another just at the present time; and there are at all 
times a plenty of applicants for such a situation.” 

“T can give you, sir, testimonials to honesty and good char- 
acter,” plead the stranger, modestly, but with earnestness of 
manner. 

‘No doubt of it. But I will not trouble you to produce 
them, for I shall not employ another clerk at the present time,”’ 
said Mr. Walker, decidedly. 

So deep a shade of sadness and disappointment stole over 
the features of the youthful stranger, that the attention of Mr. 
Walker was arrested by it, and he observed him more closely. 
As he did so, he thought there was something about him which 
seemed familiar. A chord of by-gone memories was touched, 
though he could not by any means make out that he had ever 
seen that face before. He had dismissed his application with 
a cool indifference and decision, which left no room for hope. 
The truth was that he had for the last few days been bored 
with similar applications, and felt little inclination to investi- 
gate the claims of an entire stranger, whose fitness fur the 
place could not probably be ascertained without giving more 
attention to the subject than he had leisure to bestow. But 
there was something so sad in the disappointed look with 
which the youth turned from him, that it could not escape 
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his notice, and he detained him by asking, ‘“ Do you reside 
here ?” 

‘* No, sir, I reside in ——. 

** May I ask your name ?”’ 

‘‘Mvy name, sir, is Butler ;”’ and, encouraged by the change 
in Mr. Walker’s manner, he ventured to add, ‘ Will you per- 
mit me to show you my testimonials, sir?” 
replied Mr. Walker, who, by some 
sudden revolution of feeling, the cause of which was not clear- 
ly apprehended by himself, felt a desire to know more of the 
young stranger. 


”? 


? 


“Well, if you choose, 


While the latter was searching for his letters of recommen- 
dation, Mr. Walker sat musing, ‘‘ Butler, Butler,— ah, I have 
itnow! ‘That is the familiar look which so arrested my at- 
tention. He has reminded me of my old employer. I see it 
now. And he bears the same name. Can’t be a son, can he? 
There is very little resemblance after all. This young stranger 
has a vastly more agreeable cast of countenance. Yet there is 
a certain undefinable resemblance.” 

The young man having now drawn out his letters of intro- 
duction, proffered them to Mr. Walker. They were the usual 
testimonials to good character, respectable family, &c. After 
perusing them with an attention hardly to be expected after 
his first cool repulse, Mr. Walker looked up, and said, ‘‘ You 
have a father, then, residing in ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ Has he resided there long ?”’ 

“Only a year or two.” 

‘* Where did he formerly reside ?”’ 

‘‘He has removed several times within the last few years, 
sir. But he formerly resided for severa] years in A——.”’ 

‘“'The very same,” thought Mr. Walker. 

‘* How long since he left A——-?” 

‘“‘ About five years, sir. He was a merchant-tailor there for 
fifteen years.”’ 

‘‘Ts he a merchant-tailor where he now resides ?”’ 

The color deepened a little on the young man’s cheeks, as he 
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replied, ‘‘ No, sir; he works at his trade when he is able, but 
he. has no shop.” 

“T see how it is,’”? mused Mr. Walker. ‘ Poor man!” 
Then the words came to his mind, ‘‘ Rejoice not when thine 
enemy falleth, and is brought low,” and Mr. Walker ques- 
tioned his own heart. “Dol rejoice at the calamities which 
have befallen the man who once insulted me as no other man 
ever did?” He felt that he did not. ‘Poor fellow! if he 
has been unfortunate, I pity him. I must find out more about 
him.” Again addressing the young man, he said, ‘‘ You re- 
marked that your father worked at his trade when he was able. 
Is not his health good ?” 

‘No, sir. He has been sick a long time, and he is still una- 
ble to work.” 

The young man now hesitated, and colored deeply. He 
possessed delicate and sensitive feelings, and it was no ordi- 
nary trial for him to urge upon a stranger the private misfor- 
tunes of his family as a reason why his application for 
employment should be considered. But the necessity of the 
case seemed very urgent. He had already been seeking for a 
situation until his slender resources were quite exhausted, and 
this appeared to be his last chance. It seemed like asking 
charity to urge this plea, which he had never before urged. 
But Mr. Walker had made inquiries about his family,— he 
was driven almost to desperation, and resolved to do it. 

‘‘T am very anxious, sir,” he said, ‘to obtain employment 
on account of the painful situation of our family, resulting 
from the prolonged illness of my father. If you will give 
me a situation in your store, I will try to serve you faith- 
fully.” 

‘Give employment to the son of the man who as good as 
kicked me out of his door!” thought Mr. Walker. “I don’t 
know about it.” The thought kindled up in his mind a feel- 
ing almost like resentment, which feeling caused a portentous 
frown to gather on his brow. It was not unnoticed by the 
young man, whose heart sunk within him. 

Mr. Walker could not, indeed, see the shadow which the 
dark thought had cast upon his brow, but his mind took 
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cognizance of the thought; and his conscience, enlightened 
and governed by Christian principle, reproved him for it. 

‘J declare, I thought I had long ago quite forgiven Butler. 
But the proposal of this young man has started up a black 
imp of resentment from some dark corner of my heart.”’ 

After sitting thoughtfully for several minutes, Mr. Walker 
turned to the eager applicant, and said, ‘‘I don’t know that | 
can give you any encouragement, but if you are disposed to 
call again in the afternoon, I will think more of it, and give 
you my final answer.” 

With this faint gleam of hope thrown across his path, the 
young man departed, promising to call as requested. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


MY LSTER. 
BY MISS 8. M. ADAMS. 


I Hap a little sister dear, 
With eyes of dark, deep blue ; 

Her face was fair, —’t was very fair, — 
Her hair of golden hue. 


But sickness came, with blighting breath, 
And chilled that lovely flower ; 

Those deep blue eyes are closed in death, — 
She drooped at evening hour. 


In Auburn’s sombre, cool retreat, 
We laid her low at even ; 

And hope again our babe to meet, 
Our darling babe, in heaven. 


That sister is an angel bright, 
A harp is in her hand ; 

Now she is clothed in robes of light, — 
Dwells in the spirit-land. 
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THE MISSION OF CHRIST AS TEACHER. 


BY REV. A. SMITH. 


“Of a truth this is that Prophet.” 


Tue world awaits its Teacher. The wisdom of Greece and 
Rome, the inspiration of Moses and the prophets, have made 
the spiritual darkness visible, and shown the necessity of 
clearer light from heaven. A deep impression rests on the 
mind of Jew and Gentile that God is about to reveal himself 
more clearly to the world. 

The Jews, instructed by their sacred books, were anxiously 
expecting the advent of their promised Messiah. And when 
they saw the miracles of Christ, more than once did they ex- 
claim, This is that Prophet. But his lowly state, so unlike 
the pomp and majesty of their expected Prince, led the mass 


of the people, especially the higher classes, to reject the man 
of sorrows. 


Kven heathen sages were then expecting the appearance of 
some remarkable personage. Socrates had long before ex- 
pressed his conviction that a divine Teacher would at some 
time appear to enlighten the world respecting God and heav- 
enly things; yea, with prophetic discernment, had predicted 
that ‘he would be poor and humble; that the world would 
not hear his instructions and reproofs; and that, in three or 
four years, he would be persecuted, imprisoned, scourged, and 
finally put to death.” And Virgil, who lived just before the 
Christian era, sung of the immediate return of the golden age, 
the beginning of a new order of years, and the peaceful and 
glorious reign of one who should partake of the life of the 
gods. 

These high anticipations were more than realized, though 
in a different manner from what worldly men expected or 
desired. ‘The meek and lowly Jesus was that Prophet, the 
Teacher and Light of the world. He really surpassed all that 

15 
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the liveliest oriental imagination ever conceived, in relation to 
the exalted character and miraculous works of their expected 
Messiah. 

Christ has been the medium of all the spiritual light which 
has come to us from the Father of lights; or, rather, the source 
itself of all those radiant gems of truth which have illumined 
our benighted world. 

‘he very heavens, which declare the glory of God, are his 
work. By him were all things made; so made, as to show 
forth the perfections of the invisible and infinite Jehovah. 

Still more directly does the light of revelation emanate from 
Christ. He was the ‘Teacher of patriarchs and prophets, the 
Angel of the presence, the Revealer of God, under the old dis- 
pensation. From him the glorious Shekinah, that overshad- 
owed the tabernacle and dwelt in the holy of holies, proceeded. 
It was his spirit that dictated the laws of Moses, and inspired 
the songs of David; it was his glory that appeared to Isaiah, 
in his dazzling visions of the Lord of hosts. This alone ena- 
bled the bards of Israel to rise so high above heathen poets, in 
their conceptions of the character and government of God. 

But it was not enough that the Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, should declare his will through human agents. 
He,,full of grace and truth, must needs himself come down to 
earth, assume our nature, and dwell among us. He could 
have inspired prophets and apostles to unfold all the mysteries 
of the heavenly kingdom, and confirm their testimony by 
miraculous works. But the world would not have been satis- 
fied. ‘They would have desired to see the Author of Christi- 
anity himself, to witness sensible demonstrations of his divine 
character and authority. He needed to come himself, and 
speak as one having authority; using the direct and solemn 
style of personal address, Verily, verily J say unto you; and 
mingling with his instructions the most convincing demonstra- 
tions of his exalted character; hushing the tempest by a word, 
healing the sick by a touch, rousing the dead from their slum- 
bers, and making devils tremble at his approach. A greater 
than Moses, the divinely commissioned founder of the Hebrew 
Theocracy, was needed, out of the Mosaic economy, to fashion 
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the Christian church. One mightier than the demi-gods of 
pagan mythology must appear, to supplant false systems of 
heathen worship, venerable for their antiquity, interwoven 
with the whole texture of society, and deeply rooted in the 
affections of the people; and, in their stead, to set up the 
institutions of a new and spiritual religion in the Gentile world. 
The greatest of all the miracles of Christianity is its rise and 
progress in the face of such obstacles and prejudices. Nothing 
but the sinless life and divine character of its Founder could 
have given it such success. The works and words of the great 
Teacher are the power and glory of the gospel. Well might 
a fourfold record of them be preserved and given to the world 
in the volume of inspiration. ‘The simple story of Jesus ar- 
rests the most careless mind, and touches the most hardened 
heart, while the learned and sceptical pause to consider this 
strange phenomenon, a faultless Teacher in the midst of uni- 
versal error and corruption. He alone of all teachers gave a 
perfect illustration of his holy precepts; united doctrines and 
practice in actual life. And this was of infinite importance in 
gaining the confidence of men to Christianity as a divine and 
infallible system of religion. 

The teaching of Jesus itself is the most wonderful of all his 
works. Well were those who listened to his words astonished 
at his doctrine. What ‘‘ majestic sweetness” breathes in his 
language, as he sits on the Mount of Beatitudes, and pro- 
nounces, to listening thousands, benedictions on the meek and 
pure in heart, or unfolds the nature and spirituality of the law! 
What sublime goodness is displayed in his invitations to hum- 
ble and contrite sinners! ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and J will give you rest.” How full of tender- 
hess and simplicity, as he talks with the woman of Samaria 
by the well, or with his humble friends at Bethany! How 
ready to stoop to the lowest capacity, and seize upon the most 
common incidents,— the fall of a sparrow, the gathering of the 


brood under the protecting wing, or the sowing of the adjoin- 
ing fields,— to illustrate and set forth spiritual things ! 

Yet how does he tower in awful sublimity, as he encounters 
the learning, and pride, and hypocrisy of the Jews! What 
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deep solemnity and thrilling earnestness, in his discourse with 
Nicodemus. “ Verily, verily I say unto you, ye must be born 
again!”? What profound sagacity in his communications with 
Sadducees and lawyers, evading their cunning stratagems, and 
entangling them in their own subtleties! Finally, what awful 
terrors clothe his brow, and lightnings flash from his eye, as 
he thunders denunciation and woe on the Scribes and Phari- 
sees! Hypocrites stand aghast, as in the revealing presence 
of their judge; buyers and sellers in the temple flee at his 
rebuke, and officers sent to arrest him are disarmed by his 
words, and return, saying, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” 
Instructed by his precepts, and inspired by his example, Gali- 
lean fishermen became the fearless heralds of the Gospel, to 
great and small, asserting, in the presence of chief priests and 
rulers, “‘We ought to obey God, rather than men.” ‘Those 
who witnessed their boldness might well ‘take knowledge 
of them that they had been’ with Jesus,” imbibed, as every 
preacher should, the manner and spirit of their divine Master. 


BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 


In a late article in Fraser’s Magazine this brief but beauti- 
ful passage occurs : 

‘“‘ Education does not commence with the alphabet. It begins 
with a mother’s look; with a father’s smile of approbation, or 
sign of reproof; with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, 
or a brother’s noble act of forbearance ; with handfuls of flow- 
ers, in green and daisy meadows; with birds’ nests admired, 
but not touched ; with creeping ants, and almost imperceptible 


emmets ; with humming bees, and glass bee-hives ; with pleas- 
ant walks in shady lanes, and with thoughts directed in sweet 
and kindly tones and words to nature; to acts of benevolence, 
to deeds of virtue, and to the source of all good, to God 
himself!” 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir may be interesting to the reader to relate what passed 
between the father and daughter after their long separation. 

When Mr. Loring had expressed his pleasure at once more 
seeing the child of his deceased wife, he began to talk of his 
voyage, of their wreck and consequent detention, at the same 
time endeavoring to interest her in the strange gentleman who 
had excited so much attention on board the ship. 

‘And did you not succeed in drawing from him an account 
of his afflictions ?”” asked Florence, eagerly. 

‘Yes, I did; but it is the old ‘story of disappointed affection. 
The lady he loved and was engaged to marry dismissed him 
without a word of explanation.” 

‘How very singular!” said Florence, catching her breath 
with excitement. ‘‘ Did you ascertain his name ?” 

‘His name is Hanley — Andrew Hanley. I saw it on the 
ship-book.”’ 

Notwithstanding Mr. Loring had expected that Florence 
would be agitated at the sudden mention of the name of her 
former friend, he was not prepared for the death-like pallor 
which overspread her countenance at this announcement. She 
clasped her hands upon her breast, and, with her eyes closed, 
sank back in her chair faint and trembling. Her father sprang 
to her side, and, after partaking of some cold water which he 
passed her from the side-board, she motioned him to proceed. 
He did so, after which he told her that he was acquainted with 
the facts as far as she was concerned, and he only waited her 
permission to bring Mr. Hanley to her side. 

On receiving the account of the deception which had been 
practised upon him, and the real purport of the letter to which 
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she added a hasty postscript, Mr. Hanley’s indignation was 
only controlled by the thought of the suffering he must have 
caused the gentle girl by the return of her letters. 

“ How can I ever appear before her? How base she must 
have thought me! O, what years of misery the cruel deception 
of her guardian has caused us!” 

With the hope that their sorrow was all in the past, and the 
prospect of a bright future which Mr. Loring held out before 
him, Mr. Hanley eagerly accepted the assurance of Florence’s 
forgiveness, and was as impatient as his companion could wish 
to be on his way. 

We draw a veil over the meeting of these two hearts. Mr. 
Loring had prepared his friend to expect a great change in 
the appearance of his daughter. ‘‘ Years of care and sorrow 
have done their work,” said he, as they drove to the door of 
the cottage. 

Mr. Hanley waited impatiently for him to conclude, and then 
said, ‘‘ The changes you speak of will only render her more 
dear, if she will again receive me.” 

A few words of explanation sufficed to convince the now 
happy lovers that they had been the victims of a cruel decep- 
tion, and then they gave themselves up to the contemplation 
of the happiness still in store for them. 

When Mr. Loring returned to his wife, who had been impa- 
tiently waiting to hear the success of his undertaking, he made 
no mention of his meeting with Agnes. She rejoiced most sin- 
cerely at the happy termination of his visit, and agreed with 
him that it was well worth a voyage to America, even if they 
returned in the next vessel. 

*“ Yes,”’ said he, throwing himself into a large chair, with 
the air of a man well satisfied with himself, “it is rather new 
business for me, to be sure, to make peace between offended 
lovers. I have done.a good day’s work; but I must not leave 
it until they are fairly wedded. She has nothing, but I have 
more than enough.” 

At an early hour the next morning, Mr. and Mrs. Loring 
drove to the cottage out of town, but found Mr. Hanley had 
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preceded them. Florence was very much pleased with her new 
relation, who clasped her to her heart like a daughter. 

Agnes also came in for her full share of attention; and, 
after the kind notice taken of her by the lady, whispered a 
request that she too might make use of the dear name of 
mother. 

At this request, Mr. Loring rose abruptly, and walked to 
the window. He had endeavored to persuade himself, as he 
thought of their interview during his wakeful hours at night, 
that it was all the effect of imagination, and that another meet- 
ing would dispel the illusion. But no, it only increased the 
sad memories of the departed. <A thought flashed through his 


mind, as he sat gazing at her from the opposite side of the 


room. She was sitting by his wife, from whose head she had 
removed her bonnet, and, with the hand of the lady affection- 
ately clasped in hers, was fast winning her way to the heart 
of her new friend. Mr. Loring had seldom seen his wife so 
much interested ig a stranger. His bosom heaved, as he 
thought, ‘‘ Can it be possible that I am right, and that she —” 
when, overcome with the thought, he snatched his hat from the 
hall table, and rushed from the house. 

It was the intention of Mrs. Loring to make a call during 
the morning, and then return to the Astor House, until her 
husband should decide where to locate himself for the sum- 
mer; bué Florence would not part with her so readily, and 
when Agnes added her entreaties that their new mother should 
remain with her children, she consented to their wishes, if her 
husband approved the plan. ‘The young girl ran eagerly to 
the garden to find him, and though at first he said he could 
not think of adding to their care, yet the name of father, uttered 
by Agnes, put all his objections to flight, and she drew him 
back to the house, delighted that she had so easily accomplished 
her purpose. 

After some hesitation, Florence consented to Mr. Haniey’s 
Wish for a speedy marriage. At this announcement, her father 
was much pleased, and forthwith took Agnes into his confi- 
dence, as he was determined to provide the bridal trosseau. 
The young lady herself, however, expressed her wish to have 
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the ceremony performed in the most quiet manner, and said 
that, with regard to her outfit, very little preparation would be 
necessary. Agnes gave her father an arch look, as if to say, 
‘““We know better.”” Mr. Loring, who was by no means a 
quiet man, delighted in the bustle which surrounded him, and 
his wife smilingly entered into all his plans for the advance- 
ment of the happy union. But his younger daughter, as he 
delighted to call the ardent girl, was the one to whom he com- 
municated his dearest wishes, both because she was better 
acquainted with Florence’s tastes, and because his wife was 
an entire stranger in the city. ‘There was a great deal of 
whispered consultation, and many starts when they thought 
themselves overheard. One morning they left home, and did 
not return for two days. When closely questioned, they only 
replied by mysterious nods and a shake of their heads. It was 
plain enough that Mr. Loring was in his element, and that 
Agnes enjoyed it highly. Louis regretted exceedingly that 
this was his busiest season, so that he could share little in the 
joyful preparation. 

‘*Q,” replied Mr. Loring, playfully, ‘‘ Agnes will act for her- 
self and you too! I suppose you can trust her.”’ 

The young man cast upon her a glance so full of confidence 
and affection, that her father was convinced of what he had 
before suspected, and that his services would be required at no 
distant day for another wedding. He arose and walked to the 
window, rubbing his hands in delight; and from this time he 
did not cease, by sundry sly hints and jokes, to call the bright 
blushes to Agnes’ cheeks. 

One morning, only a week before the wedding was to take 
place, Agnes accompanied her new friends to a jeweller’s to 
select some bijoutere which Mr. Loring declared indispensable 
on the occasion. Here he purchased a beautiful service of 
plate for a bridal gift, from his wife, who had in the mean time 
selected a handsome watch and chain for her young daughter. 
After expressing, in her usually enthusiastic manner, her pleas- 
ure and thanks at the beautiful gift, Agnes stood looking over 
the counter at some brooches, which lay in a case under the 
glass. 
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‘Select whatever you like, my dear; you must accept some- 
thing from me, and wear it on a certain occasion.” 

**T was not thinking of myself,” she replied, in a low voice. 
‘Florence is not generally fond of trinkets, but I was wishing 
it were in my power to give hera brooch which should always 
remind her of my gratitude and affection.” 

‘No danger of her forgetting it,” thought the gentleman, as 
he placed a well-filled purse in her hand, and walked rapidly 
to the other part of the store. 

He was recalled almost immediately by a cry from the young 
girl to come and see what a curious mark was on the inside of 
the pin. ‘There was a heart pierced by an arrow, and, under, 
the letters, ‘‘ F. M. from E. L.”” He glanced at the trinket, then 
hastily, almost rudely, snatched it from her hand, and, advanc- 
ing to the man who was waiting upon other customers, de- 
manded in a hoarse voice, where he obtained that, and how 
long it had been in his possession. 

‘The man knew nothing about it; but referred him to the 


owner of the store, who was at that moment in his counting- 
room. 


Forgetting entirely the presence of his wife and Agnes, he 
walked rapidly toward the back room, and entering demanded 
a few moments’ conversation with Mr. Gray ; during which, he 
discovered that the brooch, with a number of other trinkets 
more or less valuable, had been presented him only a week 
before, by a man who claimed that they had belonged to his 
mother and sister, who were now deceased ; that he had been 
unfortunate in business, and was obliged to part with them. 

“The man,”’ continued the jeweller, ‘‘ had a sinister expres- 
sion, and I distrusted his story. ‘There was a coral necklace, 
and sleeve-ties, with gold clasps, of considerable value, beside 
quite a number of rings, and it hardly seemed probable to me 
that he came honestly by them. But as I had no proof of the 
fact, I reluctantly allowed him to leave them here for sale, as 
I wholly declined purchasing them of him.” 

Mr. Loring briefly related the circumstance of the abstrac- 
tion of his child, and described with great accuracy the various 
articles she had about her person. He designated the mark 
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upon the necklace, which Mr. Gray found answered to the 
trinkets in every particular. 

‘These are the jewels you describe, without doubt,’’ observed 
the gentleman, passing the box to Mr. Loring. 

‘“‘ But how can I get hold of the man, sir ?’’ he asked, push- 
ing the box from him. ‘The jewels are worthless, except as 
a clue to the discovery of my child.” 

“* He has already been in twice,” replied the other, ‘to see 
if they had been sold. Perhaps it would be necessary to arrest 
him.” 

“T will at once procure a constable to do so. Let him remain 
in your store until he comes, be it longer or shorter. We must 
not let him escape. In the mean time, I shall be a frequent 
visitor, for I am impatient to know if my daughter still lives.” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the warm-hearted merchant, 
as he witnessed the deep emotion of the father, and, with many 
wishes for his success, they parted for the time. As he passed 
through the store, he seemed surprised to see his wife and 
daughter ; but, only stopping to tell them he had found a clue 
to his long-lost child, he bid them return home without him, 
and, giving Agnes the brooch, darted from the store. 

After paying its price to the shop-man, she postponed her 
other calls, and drove directly home. 

Florence was not a little agitated, as Agnes put into her 
hand the little gift she had selected, and related the event to 
which it had led. She recognized at once the favorite brooch 
of her mother, and said no other gift could have given her 
equal pleasure. ‘They waited with no little impatience for Mr. 
Loring to return. 

The family, however, were obliged to retire without seeing 
him; and at breakfast he refused to answer any questions 
until he had something to say. Agnes had often thought him 
abrupt, but on this morning he appeared in such a state of 
excitement as to be almost rude. It was with difficulty his 
wife persuaded him to eat any breakfast; and when, as he 
was going out, Agnes approached and said, ‘“ Please, father, 
don’t stay long, I fear you will be sick,” he drew his hand 
from l.crs and left the house. In one moment, howeyer, he 
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returned, caught the astonished girl in his arm, whispered 
“ Forgive me, child,” and then hurried off again. 

Mrs. Loring urged Louis to follow him. She said he did not 
close his eyes through the night, and that though naturally im- 
pulsive and ardent in whatever he undertook, yet she had never 
seen him so wholly absorbed as at present. 

Without stopping a moment, Louis seized his hat, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the same omnibus in which Mr. Loring was 
seated. ‘The gentleman hardly noticed him; but, when he 
reached the city, commenced a brisk walk in the direction 
of the Tombs, Louis still keeping him in sight. He passed 
directly in at the door, where Louis was obliged to wait, as he 
knew not what further step to take. He was just on the point 
of leavmg, thinking that he would go to his business and then 
return, When he saw the gentleman in earnest conversation 
with a police-officer near the door of a cell. As soon as he 
perceived Louis, he came forward and drew him one side, 
where, in a brief, incoherent manner, he told the young man 
that the thief was arrested, and, under promise of pardon, had 
confessed that the child was brought up in the family of Mr. 
Buckingham, where she still remained. He had been urging 
the officer to release the prisoner long enough to identify the 
young girl; in reply to which, it was suggested to bring her 
here. 

“T can’t go,” he said, holding his head with both hands; 
‘my brain whirls, and I dare not trust myself.” 

“T will have her here very speedily,” exclaimed Louis, 
almost as much agitated as his friend. ‘Then, only waiting 
to give Mr. Loring in care of an oflicer, begging him to procure 
him a cordial, he called a carriage, and was soon whirling at 
a rapid pace to his country home. Fast as the vehicle went, 
it did not fly so swiftly as the thoughts darted through his 
mind. He was glad, and he was sorry, all in a breath. Agnes, 
if this was true, would be an heiress,— how should he dare to 
ask the prize? Hope, regret and astonishment, by turns occu- 
pied his thoughts until he felt the carriage stop. 

Agnes was in the entry when he reached the door, and, 
alarmed at seeing him so agitated, sprang forward and took 
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his hand. O, how strong was his impulse to press her to his 
heart, and tell her, let what would come, he should, he must, 
claim her for his own; but, repressing such a desire as dishon- 
orable at such a moment, he hastily made known his errand 
from Mr. Loring, that they were to lose no time in accompa- 
nying him to the city. 

‘New York is really a busy world,’”’ observed Mrs. Loring, 
when they were seated in the carriage. ‘You and I, Mr. 
Hanley, would hardly have accomplished as much in a year 
in India.” Louis was then called upon to give an exact ac- 
count of what took place after he left them. He was embar- 
rassed, as, if Agnes should not prove to be the one, she might 
be disappointed. He therefore said that he believed Mr. Lor- 
ing had secured the thief, and wished them to see him. 

When they arrived at the Tombs, the impatient father was 
on the watch, and, as they hastily alighted, singled Agnes from 
the rest, and, drawing her arm through his, pulled her rapidly 
along toward the cell of the prisoner. 

Sandy, for it was he, called out, the moment he saw her 
through the gratings, “'That’s the identical gal; when Mr. 
Loring, turning to take her in his arms, fell senseless to the 
floor. A crowd immediately began to gather, but the officers 
waved them off, and, taking the fainting man in their arms, 
they bore him intoa more retired room, where he soon revived. 

Louis, in a low voice, explained to the excited group that 
Agnes was the child who had been stolen from her parents, 
and was now recognized by the man who had always called 
himself her Uncle Sandy. 

The astonished girl submitted passively to the caresses be- 
stowed upon her by all present, Louis alone excepted, being 
completely stunned by the wonderful revelation. The moment, 
however, that her father revived, she threw herself at his feet, 
and, with streaming eyes, thanked God that he had given her 
so beloved a parent. 


Mr. Loring feebly raised her to her feet, and imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips and brow; Louis went out to procure some med- 
icine for him to take, preparatory to his being carried home, 
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while Mr. Hanley remained to obtain the promised discharge 
of the prisoner. 

This being done, he conducted him to a place appointed by 
Mr. Buckingham, where he might make the confession of his 
crime, and the circumstances attending the abstraction of 
Agnes, which he had promised, and which her friends were so 
eager to hear. 

To this story the young man and his companion listened 
with deep emotion, and at its close could not help admiring 
the chain of providential events which carried the afflicted 
and forsaken child to the very door of the house where her 
sister resided, before her heart was hardened by ignorance 
or guilt. 

[ shall give the substance of his story in brief, as it fell from 
Sandy’s own lips. 

‘* My name,” said he, ‘‘is Alexander Ross. My first remem- 
brance is of a pleasant cottage, where I lived with my father 
and mother. I had one sister Mary, the child of my father’s 
first wife. While he lived, we were happy, for he was a good 
man, and ‘exerted a great influence over my mother, who even 
at that time began to thirst for wealth. The sight of a fine 
house or a gay carriage caused her heart to burn with envy, 
and she inwardly resolved that she would one day be mistress 
of a splendid mansion, and ride at her ease. I was sent to the 
best schools, and was constantly reminded that I should at 
some future time be a gentleman. As I had good natural en- 
dowments, I became a thorough scholar in whatever [ under- 
took, and, when my father died, | was prepared to enter a 
counting-room as book-keeper. ‘This was when I was six- 
teen; but my mother had other projects, and she kept putting 
me off from year to year. Now that she was released from the 
restraining influence of her husband, she determined to sell her 
cottage home to the highest bidder, and to come to New York. 
Here she thought she could devise some plan by which she 
could become rich. At first we rented two comfortable rooms, 
and lived respectably. Mother sewed, washed, or did any- 
thing which would procure money; while I was sometimes 
employed in a store, sometimes sold papers, gradually losing 
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all love for employment, as she grew more a slave toit. I 
cannot tell you all the steps by which we descended in the 
social scale, until we lived in an old shattered building, upon 
little more than one meal a day. ‘The only thing human that 
seemed left to my mother was her fondness for me; my half 
sister had long ago been made to understand that she must 
support herself, and, as she remained in the country, we had 
not seen her for many years. At this time I suspected that 
mother was laying up money, for she had long occupied her 
stand in front of Mr. —— store; and, though she represented 
herself as very poor, yet I often watched her, when she thought 
I was asleep, and saw her get up from her straw bed on the 
floor, and count pieces of silver, and even gold, which she 
put into an old leather trunk. One day she told me that she 
was going to visit our old home, and wished me to occupy her 
stand as fruit-vender until her return. This I was very will- 
ing to do, thinking that [ would improve the opportunity to 
see what her trunk contained; but to my disappointment she 
carefully goncealed it before her departure. She was absent 
four days, and on her return she brought a little girl Apparently 
about three years of age, which she told me was the child of 
my sister Mary. She said she had taken compassion on the 
little thing, and meant to give her a home for the present. 
But this story I doubted from the first, taking care, however, 
to keep my suspicions to myself. Agnes, as mother called the 
child, lay in a kind of stupor for several days; whenever my 
mother or I approached, she would cover her eyes and tremble 
with affright. As mother immediately resumed her post, it 
became my duty to stay with the child, and many times she 
lay so quiet and still I thought she was dead. I used often 
to wonder why she lived, and wished that she would die; but 
I don’t remember as the thought ever entered my mind that I 
would kill her. One day I saw advertisements posted in the 
streets, offering a great reward for a child who had been stolen 
from her parents, in a place called Beech Grove, on the Hud- 
son. I mentioned this to mother, who gave me an awful scowl, 
and then walked to the bed where the child lay, as if she 
would strike her dead. But Agnes lay in a quiet sleep, and 
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she turned back to me. ‘What do you suspect?’ she asked, 
in a hoarse voice. 

**¢'That she is the stolen child,’ I answered, doggedly. 

‘¢¢ And what do you mean to do?’ 

“¢'To give her up and get the reward, unless you make it 
worth my while to keep silent.’ 

‘¢¢ And have your mother hung ?’ she added, bitterly. 

**¢] want money,’ was my only reply. 

‘She sat and mused for a long time; after a while, she said, 
‘If we could devise some plan to get rid of her, get the reward, 
and secure ourselves from danger, I would be as glad to do it 
as you, for I can’t have the trouble of the sickly brat. We 
could divide the money, which would set us above want.’ 

‘“‘* Where are the jewels you got with her?’ I asked, looking 
her full in the face. 

“** Jewels!’ she exclaimed; ‘I never owned she was the 
one. I was only saying what might be.’ Angry words fol- 
lowed, and we parted as we had never done before,— I threat- 
ening to give her up to justice, and she by turns cursing me, 
and deploring her fate in having so ungrateful a son. I was 
on my way to the office, where I was determined to give the 
information, when I was arrested by a police-officer for some 
trifling crime, was tried, and condemned to three months’ im- 
prisonment. After I procured:my discharge, | went immedi- 
ately to the place where my mother lived, and found Agnes 
still there. The advertisements had been withdrawn, and, on 
going to Beech Grove, I found that the family had gone to 
india. This piece of intelligence I was careful to keep to my- 
self, as I intended to use the power which her crime gave me 
over her, and extort money for my secrecy. ‘This I did until 
she died, though she gave sparingly and grudgingly, often say- 
ing I should bring her to actual starvation. In the mean time 
the child lived and grew in spite of hunger, cold and neglect. 
While mother was out, which was from early in the morning 
until night, Agnes was locked into her room, and lay in winter 
most of the time in bed. She was so quiet and obedient, and, 
as she grew older, so desirous of being helpful, that she won 
her way to what little affection remained in mother’s heart, 
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and so they lived together until the old woman’s death. I had 
long waited with impatience for this event, and though I sel- 
dom went home, yet I contrived to hear every few days of 
what was going on there. One night something prompted me 
to make her a visit. After knocking some time to no purpose, 
I found, to my astonishment, that the door was unbolted. I 
went carefully up the stairs, secured the valuable trunk, and 
left her. I afterwards learned that she died that very night. 
The trunk contained, beside considerable money, the jewels 
which had been carefully preserved. Fear of detection pre- 
vented my exposing these for sale, and I determined to dispose 
of them at some future time. I did not intend to lose sight of 
the child, and was glad to learn, after a few months, that she 
was adopted by a lady in your father’s family. When my 
money was spent, I formed the plan of giving up the child, 
and trying to make something in that way. She was then at 
Jeech Grove, and I think you are the young man who ap- 
peared just as 1 had got her in my grasp. After that, I en- 
listed as a sailor, and was many years absent from port. 
Thinking, after so long a time, there could be no danger of 
discovery, I carried the jewels to Mr. Gray, wishing him to 
purchase them. But he refused, and hinted plainly that he 
feared they were stolen. I made as good a story as I could, 
and at length he consented that I should leave them there for 
sale. ‘The result you are already acquainted with, and if you 
will give me the reward you promised for my frank confession, 
I intend to leave this country never to return.”’ 


Deatu. — Death pays respect neither to youth nor useful- 
ness, but mows down together the tender herb, the fragrant 
flower, and the noxious weed. J. A. James. 
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BIBLICAL NOTES. 


Condensed from Rev. Prof. H. B. Hackett’s Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture. (See Map in preceding number.) 


In our last we gave our readers an account of Jerusalem and its 
suburbs, in the words of the author named at the head of this 
article. In this number we publish an abstract, principally from that 
work, in respect to other objects or localities in the same interesting 
spot. -He describes the tombs in the valley of Jehoshaphat, through 
which runs the brook Kedron. Of these he particularizes that of 
Absalom, reared by himself, “to keep his name in remembrance ” 
(2 Sam. 18: 18); that of Zacharias, “ slain between the temple and the 
altar (Matt. 23: 35) ; and that of St. James. These are built either 
in the form of a temple, or chiselled out of solid rock ; and of them we 
give our readers a sample in the subjoined cat. 


On the declivity of Olivet, toward the holy city, are many tombs 
and graves of Jews whose veneration for the land of their fathers 
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has led them to seek there a burial. The spot is related to Jerusa- 
lem, as Mount Auburn to Boston, or as Pere La Chaise to Paris, 


“Leaving Gethsemane, we go down the valley, along a path a little 
to the east of the Kedron, and, in a few minutes, come to a cluster of 
remarkable tombs on our left. They have the form of beautiful tem- 
ples; and two of them, instead of being constructed of stones laid 
upon each other, have been sculptured out of the rock in one solid 
mass. ‘The most perfect of them is known as the tomb of Absalom; 
wh», having no posterity, is said to have ‘reared for himself a pillar in 
the king’s dale, to keep his name in remembrance,’ (2 Samuel 18, 18). 
One of them is called the tomb of Zacharias, the martyr of that name, 
who was ‘slain between the temple and the altar, (Matthew 23, 35). 
Another is commonly marked as the cave of St. James, because he is 
said to have taken refuge there on the night of the betrayal. The 
structures are, undoubtedly ancient; but show a style of decoration 
not earlier than the Roman age. It is possible that they may be 
older, and that the embellishments were added at a later period. 

The ground behind these tombs, along the base and up the sides of 
Olivet, glitters with the white slabs, which cover the graves of the 
Jews buried there. ‘The stones are slightly elevated, and marked 
with Hebrew inscriptions. This is their great cemetery ; the one in 
which they esteem it so great a privilege to be interred. Still further 
back on the hill occurs a labyrinth of tombs, singularly intricate, 
which extend for a great distance under ground ; they are called the 
Tombs of the Prophets, though for what reason is unknown. At the 
point where we now are, the Valley of Jehoshaphat is narrower than 
in any other part.” 

This valley extends the entire length of the city on the east side; 


and at the foot of Mount Moriah, a part of which is now called Ophel, 
joins the valley of Hinnom, which enters it from the south side. 


Along the bases of Mounts Moriah and Zion are pools, probably rel- 
ics of the water-works of the ancient city. One of the most remark- 


able of these is doubtless the remains of Siloam, the tower of which 
“fell and slew eighteen persons” (Luke 13: 4). Milton’s song of 
this rivulet has immortalized it, — 


— “that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


Isaiah spoke of Shiloah, (8: 6,) a word which has been regarded by 
some as a derivation from the same root as the term Messiah, the 
Sent-one, the Messenger; and, therefore, its name directed the 
thoughts of those, resorting there, to Christ, a fact which may assist 
our interpretation of John 9:7, and which makes the Saviour’s com- 
mand to the blind man tantamount to this ; go, wash in that pool, be- 
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lieving in and submitting yourself to Him whose name it bears. 
Near this pool was “ the king’s garden.”—Neh. 3: 15. 

South and west of this pool lies the valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna, 
where the offal and rubbish of the city was anciently cast, and where, 
for the consumption of the same, and the purification of the air, per- 
petual fires blazed. These, with the rough, natural features of the 
place, gave it a most terrific appearance, and rendered it both to the 
Jews and earlier Christians a significant emblem of hell. 

South of this valley is the Hill of Evil Council, where Judas is said 
to have sold his Lord to the Jewish priests for $15.45, with which he 
purchased Aceldama, or the field of blood, situated between that hill 
and the valley of Hinnom. Near this spot, on one of the cliffs over- 
hanging this ravine, it is probable the traitor went and hanged him- 
self, (Matt. 27: 5); but the rope breaking, he fell headlong (Acts 1: 
18) upon the rocks beneath, “ burst asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out.” 

On the west side of the city, opposite the south-western aspect of 
Zion, this valley expands into a broad platteau, with the famous plain 
of Rephaim on the west (Isa. 17:5; 2 Sam. 5: 18;) and the Lower 
Gihon, or the largest of the reservoirs in the midst, six hundred feet 
in length, two hundred and fifty in breadth, and forty in depth. 
Nearly opposite the Jaffa gate, through which the road from Beth- 
lehem goes into the city, the Upper Gihon (Isa. 36: 2) from the west 
turns south and enters the Lower. Here, at the foot of Zion, is the 
ancient burial place of the Jews ; and here, too, are relies of the aque- 
duct conveying the water from Solomon’s pools. 

On the upper part of the plain, extending into the country, from the 
north side of the city, is a place called Scopus, where Titus, the Ro- 
man general, pitched his tent in his siege of Jerusalem. In the wall 
on the north-west side is the gate from which the road to Damascus 
leads, and which takes its name from that city. « Still farther to the 


north-east are the tombs of the kings, the cave of Jeremiah, and Her- 
od’s gate, now walled up. ' 


To a pious mind, few natural objects in the suburbs of Jerusalem 
are invested with so much interest as the Mount of Olives, directly 
east of the city. Its summit is two hundred feet above the metropo- 
lis. When Christ sat there, overlooking the doomed city, he was as 
the evangelist represents him, “over against the temple (Mark 13: 
3). Up this hill David and his company went weeping, when he fled 
from his rebellious son, Absalom (2 Sam. 15: 80). The garden of 
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Gethsemane is on the northern part of its western declivity, and the 
Mount of Offence on the southern part of it. The valley of Jehosha- 
phat, the brook Kedron, the city, with its walls, gates and towers, is 
in full view. On the east lies the village of Bethany, the suburban 
home of our Saviour, and in the distance the Jordan, which looks 
much like the Hudson from the Catskill Mountain—a small blue line ter- 
minating south in the dark surface of the Dead Sea. On the south lie 
the hills about Bethlehem, also Tekoa, the birth-place of Amos, (1: 1), 
and the Frank Mountain, the Beth-Haccerem of Jeremiah, (6: 1), 
A little north of the birth-place of our Saviour begins the valley of 
Rephaim, where David vanquished the Philistines, (2 Sam. 5 : 18-22), 
a valley of great fertility and abundant harvests, (Isa. 16: 6), which 
extends west north-west, some distance from Jerusalem. Six miles 
north-west of the city is the conical hill of Mizpeh, where Saul was 
chosen king, and not very remote from it the Beth-Herons, where 
Joshua pursued the Amorites, on whom the Lord rained hail-stones 
(Josh. 10:10). Farther north is Gibeon and Ajalon, where Joshua 
commanded the sun and moon to stand still. In our next number 
we shall close this abstract with Prof. Hackett’s account of the mod- 
ern city of Jerusalem, and with the site of the temple. 


PASSING EVENTS, 


oe 


FOREIGN. 


Our last issue chronicled events to the 10th of September ; this, to 
the corresponding day of the succeeding month. 


England.—The relations of this kingdom to France are not so pa- 
cific as they were formerly. A misunderstanding is reported between 
the Palmerston ministry and Napoleon on the present state of Spain; 
and the conservative party in the British realm would rejoice in the 
overthrow of his ministry. This has caused the English journals to 
modify their language on points in dispute between England and the 
United States. But the Central American questions, the most embar- 
rassing of the subjects in this controversy, we regard as settled by 
the treaty between Hondurus and Great Britain. 

The crops in the fatherland are abundant, and prices of breadstuffs 
favorable to the laboring classes. The failure of the Royal British 
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Bank in London is likely to prove ruinous to all concerned in it, and 
excites much indignation. No minister has yet been appointed in 
place of Mr. Crampton, sent home by our Republic. The British 
government’s difficulty with Mexico about her claims upon the latter, 
there is a fair prospect will be amicably adjusted. England has 
virtually abandoned her power over the Musquito territory. She 
has formed a treaty with Siam, by which her subjects can trade freely 
in all parts of that kingdom, but can reside only at Bangkok. Her 
fleet still remains in the Black Sea. 


France.—The Emperor was dangerously sick in September, but 
last advices report him convalescent, and able to devote some attention 
to his public duties. The secret political societies were active in en- 
deavors to overthrow the government, and it is impossible to say how 
soon another eruption of this volcano may be expected. Her govern- 
ment proposes to exchange her possessions in India for the island of 
Mauritus, and to purchase a part of the coast of Iceland for fishing 
stations. Her Algerian colony is insubordinate and requires an in- 
erease of the army stationed there. The large amount of grain re- 
ceived at Marseilles greatly reduces the price. The result of the 
Emperor’s conference with the English minister at Biarrity is, that 
the latter consents to the dissolution of the Spanish Cortes, and the 
former consents to British intervention in the affairs of Naples. A 
second session of the Paris Conference is contemplated to settle the 
meaning of the treaty of the first, pertaining to the future rule of the 
Danubian principalities, and also to consider the present state of 
Switzerland and other European States. An Anglo-French fleet is 
destined for the Bay of Naples. The Bank of France has raised the 


rate of interest to six per cent.; so also have those of Prussia and of 
Russia. 


Spain.—Her mobs have been quelled; her National Guards dis- 
banded ; the freedom of the press farther restricted; measures taken 
to restore her constitution of 1845; the leaders of the opposition ex- 
iled ; and her difficulties with Mexico adjusted. M. Escaliante, min- 
ister of this government at Washington, has resigned, probably in 
consequence of the change in the government of his country. The 
constitution, referred to above, has been promulgated. 


Switzerland.—A collision recently took place between the Royalists 
or Prussian party and the Federal party, at Neufchatel, in which the 
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Councillor of State was arrested, and the Prussian flag hoisted. ‘The 
Federal party subsequently re-took the town, The difficulty is 
likely to be adjusted between that government and Prussia. Report 
says that Napoleon favors the Prussian side of the question. 


Austria, seeing the disturbed condition of the Italian States, pro- 
poses to interfere and subject some of them, as a means of preserving 
the peace. This roused the spirit of the Sardinians who have in- 
creased their army in anticipation of such an event. 


Italy.—Discontent increases in this country, and with it also the 
Austrian force to maintain the peace. The despotic power may turn 
the serew once too much in its effort to crush the Roman heart, earnest 
for liberty. 


Naples.—This government partakes of the unquiet state of Italy. 
A programme and proclamation of revolution, being freely circulated 
and very numerously signed, have alarmed the rulers and govern- 
mental officials. The king evinces a more conciliatory spirit, and has 
addressed notes to England ard France in manifestation of it, and 
shows an intention to appease his excited subjects. The state of this 
government excites the attention of the rest of Europe. England and 
France contemplate an expedition there, in which it is rumored other 
European nations will join. If Austria and Russia shall espouse her 
cause against the other powers we should see the greater part of Europe 
again involved in war. 


Belgium.—An International Free Trade Convention has been held 
in Brussels, discussing the tendency toward free trade for the last 
ten years, obstacles to it, the means of promoting it, and criticisms on 
objections against it—an excellent theory which will find a correspond- 
ing practice probably in the Millennium. 


Denmark roaintains her claim to the Sound Dues, 


Turkey is fortifying both sides of the Danube with the approbation 
of Austria, and the troops are at Kalafat, on the left bank of the 
river. 


Russia, which was reported to be resuming and prosecuting vig- 
orously her war upon Circassia, it now appears, meditated no such de- 
sign. She has evacuated Kars without demolishing her fortifications 
in and about the place. The Czar’s coronation has passed ; and it is 
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rumored that he labors to adjust the religious differences between the 
Greek Church of his empire and the Roman. See. But his invest- 
ment of O'Donnel with the cordon of the Legion of Honor, and his 
attention to Count Morney are not pleasing to Britain. This country 
and Turkey have resumed diplomatic relations; and the former re- 
mains firm in her possession of the Isle of Serpents. 


Cuba has witnessed a tornado peculiarly destructive to her shipping. 
British ships continue to land Coolies on her shores; two lately 
landed large cargoes, in one of which a hundred had died on the 
voyage. ‘This, worse than the African slave trade, does not argue well 
for the progress of civilization and morals in the nineteenth century. 


South America.—An attempt at revolution had been made at Val- 
pariso, but was unsuccessful. Another was expected at Montevideo. 


DOMESTIC, 


Kanzas.—Gov. Geary with the aid of the troops under Gen. P. F. 
Smith, uses his utmost endeavors to maintain law and order, and to 
disperse the armed bands, both of the pro-slavery and of the free 
state parties. 


California.—The most important item of news from this foreign 


state of our national confederacy is the formal, and, we trust, final sur- 
render on the part of the Vigilance Committee of all the authority 
usurped and exercised by them to the constituted rulers of the gov- 
ernment. Her auriferous districts continue to yield their supply of 
gold, more than thirty millions of dollars having been sent to other 
parts of the country. 


Ezxhibitions.—Horticultural and Agricultural Exhibitions abound, of 
which that of the American Pomological Society at Rochester, N. Y., 
and of the United States Agricultural Society at Philadelphia, are 
chief; of each of the latter Hon. Marshall P. Wilder is the presiding 
officer, These gala days as seasons of mutual instruction are exceed- 
ingly useful; but, whether they may not be multiplied too much, we 
doubt. In this Commonwealth, we think, there is now one in each 
county, while several of the large counties have two or three, aud the 
demand thereby made upon the public treasury is large. 


The Franklin Statue was placed on its pedestal in front of the 
City Hall, on School Street, Boston, on the 17th of September, with 
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appropriate ceremonies and speeches, a fit memorial of the prince of 
American philosophers. 


Ovations.—Several of these have occurred in different parts of the 
Union in honor of the members of Congress by their constituency, In 
this we rejoice so far as they are an honor to the honorable. But 
when we read of large assemblies in the South called together to re- 
ward such a representative as Brooks, of South Carolina, and in the 
report of them read not a word in condemnation of his outrage of 
Senator Sumner, nor of his challenge of Representative Burlingame, 
we feel no more sympathy with them than we do with some of our 
neighbors who crowd around that Massachusetts Representative and 
vie with each other in honoring him, without uttering their condem- 
nation of his acceptance of a challenge from the South Carolina 
delegate. 


THE WINTER NELIS PEAR. 


What fruit is more delicious than the pear? He who adds a new 
variety of real value to our list is a benefactor. This, of which we 
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give a portrait, was produced by Mr. A. Lackey, of Marblehead. Of 
it, Mr. Downing remarks :— 


“The Winter Nelis holds, in our estimation, nearly the same rank 
among winter pears, that tiie Seckel does among the Autumnal varie- 
ties. We consider it unsurpassed in rich, delicious flavor, and indis 
pensable to every garden, however small. It is a very hard and 
thrifty tree, and bears regular crops of pears, which always ripen well, 
and in succession. Branches diverging, rather slender, light olive. 

It is a Flemish pear, and was originated, above twenty years since, 
by M. Nelis, of Mechlin. 

Fruit of medium size, or usually a little below it, roundish obovate, 
narrowed-in near the stalk.—Skin yellowish-green at maturity, dotted 
with gray russet, and a good deal covered with russet patches and 
streaks, especially on the sunny side. Stalk an inch and a half long, 
bent, and planted in a narrow cavity. Calyx open, with stiff, short 
divisions, placed in a shallow basin. Flesh yellowish white, fine 
grained, buttery and very melting, abounding with juice, of a rich, 
saccharine, aromatic flavor. In perfection in December, and keeps 
till the middle of January.” 


DANVERS WINTER SWEET APPLE, 
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The production of new and valuable varieties of winter sweetings 
deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. We have some 
excellent sorts. But labor and skill may easily multiply them many- 
fold. The variety at the head of this article is thus described in the 
New England Farmer :— 

“Fruit of medium size, roundish oblong. Skin smooth, dull yel- 
low, with an orange blush. Stalk slender, inclining to one side. 
Calyx set in asmooth, narrow basin. Flesh yellow, firm, sweet and 
rich. It bakes well, and is fit for use the whole winter, and often un- 
til April.” 


GRAPE PRUNING. 


The cultivation of the vine is increasing in this country with amaz- 


ing rapidity ; and in Ohio and some other states its fruit is already an 
article of extensive merchandise; It is an ornament to the border ; 
and its clusters rank among the richest luxuries which crown our 
tables. The wines, manufactured from them, may be taken advan- 
tageously, Paul being judge, for the stomach’s sake and the often in- 
firmity, provided the infirmity do not recur too frequently. 

This crop for the present year bas been gathered, and as the season 
for pruning the vine is at hand, we lay before our readers Mr. Cole’s 
recommendations in his Fruit Book :— 


The Cane, or Renewal System.—The first season a 
one branch is trained up; in the fall this is cut back 
to 3 or 4 eyes, and the next season another is trained 
up, and the first is extended ; both are then laid 
down and trained horizontally, near the surface ; and 
from each a cane is trained up, (a. a.) The next 
season these will bear fruit, and two more canes, (5. 
b,) trained up to bear fruit the next season, when a, 
@ are cut out near the horizontal branch, leaving one me 
eye, and new shoots trained, and so on. Dr. W. C, The Cane System, 
Chandler, of South Natick, Mass., trains in this way, and he has sent 
us fine Isabellas an inch in diameter. Some train up the main vine 
perpendicularly on a building, to a convenient place, and then extend 
canes horizontally, and then renew as above. ‘The cane system gives 
excellent fruit, as it is always on new wood; but the yield is genere 
ally larger by spur or fan training. The canes should be as much as 
2 feet apart. If the vine is strong, the horizontal branches may be 
extended, so as to have 8 or 10 canes, 
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The Spur System is the training up of the main 
stem, and of spurs horizontally, cutting back the 
spurs annually, to 2, 3, or 4 eyes of the new wood, 
according to the strength of the vine, and number 
of the spurs. 

When the spurs have extended too far, cut outa O&@ 
part, yearly, training up new ones, thus changing 4 
all the wood to new; and as the vines become old ‘ 
and unproductive, cut down part at a time, and train ° 
up new ones. This will combine the cane and 
spur method, and is an excellent system. 

The Fan or Tree System, or other conv enient gt 
modes, are practised in vineyards, and in common _, 
garden culture, or in training grapes in yards, by og 
walls, trees, buildings, &c. In gardens or vine- a2 
yards, a trellis may be formed by setting posts, or tO" 
stakes 6 or 8 feet high, and nailing on narrow (38 Jf 4 
strips of boards, or stakes alone are sufficient, if set ZEN ; 

15 or 20 inches apart. In vineyards, where the 3; ra Ce 
vines are about 3 or 4 feet apart, sometimes only ys) Pp “3 
one stake is set to a vine, and the lateral or oblique aaa 
branches are trained to the neighboring stakes. ae System. 

Pruning of grapes is not generally 
well understood. Some do not prune 
at all the proper season ; they have a 
mass of vines and only a little fruit, 
and that poor. Another absurdity, 
which is often added to the above, is 
cutting off the young shoots in sum- 
mer, just above the fruit, and some- 
times still worse, picking off the 
leaves to expose the fruit to the sun. 

The sap ascends to the leaves, and there mingles with matter, ab- 
sorbed by the foliage, then it is digested, or elaborated into food, which 
descends to nourish the plant. So essential are the leaves, that the 
blight on the foliage destroys the fruit, and a frequent repetition is 
death to the plant. The leaves, not the fruit, should be exposed to 
thesun. We urge this point, as thousands mistake, and grapes are 
generally mismanaged. 

As pruning the vine young prevents the growth of the roots, but 
little should be done for a year or two after it is set. In November, 
or early in December, all vines in open culture should be pruned lib- 
erally, If pruning in spring, before leaved out, they will bleed ; they 
may bleed in spring if pruned in winter. In pruning rather tender 
vines, leave more wood than is needed, as some may be killed, and 
finish pruning in spring, as soon as the leaves are nearly dev eloped, 
when the life of the vine may be seen. In summer allow a good 
growth beyond the fruit, and about midsummer, pinch off the ends of 
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the branches, to check them, and cut out feeble laterials, and branches 
on which there is no fruit; then there will be much foliage to absorb 
the matter, and prepare nutriment; and by checking the growth of 
wood, it will be appropripted to perfect the fruit. The two great 
errors are in neglecting to cut off useless wood in the fall, and in de- 
priving the plant of useful foliage by close pruning in summer. 


Fig. 1.—Portion of a grape vine in bearing, representing the bear- 
ing branches, from the sides of a last year’s vine. 


We also give our readers a valuable article on the same subject 
from the Country Gentleman :— 


“T do not trim on the renewal system, and I find that this year’s 
shoots that are to be next year’s bearers, if kept without any trim- 
ming, fling out such a protrusion of side-shoots that they become alto- 
gether too thick; and by trimming them on, the bud which should be 
left to grow next spring, will grow this summer and produce a crop of 
grapes. I had grapes on such vines this year that were about full 
grown when frost came. I cannot keep the vines thin enough with- 
out taking off the side-shoots. I also wish to ask whether, in graft- 
ing the vine, if we have little vines up, shall we graft them, and then 
set them out as we do root-grafted apple trees, or must they be cut 
off below the surface and be grafted when they are growing ?” 

[Our experience suggests that, if taken up and whip grafted, and 
then planted out, they are sure to succeed; cover the scion with earth 
up to the topmost bud.—Ep. Farmer. | 

In compliance with the request of our correspondent, and in reply 
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to frequent inquiries, we furnish a few hints on pruning the grape, 
which we shall endeavor to make sufficiently plain by reference to 
figures, that inexperienced cultivators may easily understand them. 
A well-pruned vine will not only produce earlier fruit, but it will be 
larger and incomparably superior than on one left to struggle without 
care. 

There are two leading principles that should be always observed 
in pruning the grape, whatever may he the particular mode adopted. 
The first is, that the vine always bears the fruit on the present year’s 
shoots, which have sprung from buds on the previous year’s growth, 
(Fig. 1.)—Secondly, that the full growth and perfect ripening of the 
fruit depends wholly on the healthy, well developed leaves, which 
supply food to the forming berries, and hence the growth must not 
be allowed to become so thick that the leaves cannot properly develop 
themselves, nor should the vines be trimmed so closely that there 
shall not be leaves enough for the perfection of the fruit. These two 
facts must be always borne in mind by those who would raise the best 


grapes. ‘These being understood, we now proceed to the details of 
pruning. 

First YEAR.—When a vine is first procured from the nursery in 
spring, it is usually furnished with several irregular shoots of the pre- 
vious summer’s growth, resembling Fig. 2. These should be all 
closely pruned to the older wood, leaving only the strongest, and this 
should be cut back so as to leave but two or three buds, (Fig. 3.) 
These buds will grow, and when only afew inches in length, the 
strongest shoot must be selected, and the others rubbed off. This 
single shoot is allowed to grow till about the first of autumn. After 
this period, the new leaves and wood that are formed, cannot mature 
perfectly, and their growth will be in some degree at the expense of 
the matter forming in the previous portion of the shoot. Its growth 
should be therefore stopped by pinching off the end. This will assist 
in maturing and strengthening the vine. Any side-shoots that appear 
during the summer, or any smaller shoots that happen to spring up 
from the stump, should be kept rubbed off as fast as they appear, as 
they withdraw and divide the nourishment received from the roots. 


pi 


Fig. 3.—The same pruned 
when set out. 


Fig. 2.—Vine as obtained from nursery. 
with straggling shoots. 


Seconp Year.—The single strong shoot made the first year, (Fig. 
4,) should be cut down to three or four buds, only two shoots from 
which should be allowed to grow, the others being rubbed off, and the 
lateral shoots, should any appear, being removed as already described. 
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The autumnal shortening of the two shoots as above stated is also 
necessary. ‘The judgment of the cultivator will teach him, that if the 


Fig. 4.—Growth at end of first Fig. 5.—Growth at end of second 
summer from setting out. summer from setting out. 


transplanted vine is small or weak the first year, and makes but a few 
feet growth, the same first year’s process must be gone over again the 
second year, until the vine becomes strong enough to send up a shoot 
at least some nine or ten feet in length, when the “ second year’s” 
operation may be commenced upon it.—Any fruit which sets should 
be removed, as the vine is not yet strong enough to bear and support 
a vigorous growth at the same time. 

Tuirp YEAR.—The two shoots made during the second year, 
(Fig. 5,) are now extended each way horizontally, and fastened to the 
newly erected trellis. This may be done at the end of the second 
year, or early in the spring of the third. These horizontal branches, 
termed arms, are to be cut back at the same time, so as to leave two 
good buds on each, so that four shoots, two on each side, may spring 
up from them; the same care as formerly being observed to remove 
suckers or supernumerary shoots and side branches, and to give the 
autumn shortening. None of the fruit bunches should be allowed to 


Fig. 6.—Growth at end of third summer from setting out. 


remain. The four shoots, as they advance in growth, should be tied 
to the trellis, in the position that the figure represents. 


Fourth Yrear.—Two shoots or canes are suffered to remain in 
the'r position upon the trellis, merely cutting them down to three or 
four feet. You will throw out from each bud side-shoots, which are 
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Fig. '7.—A full grown grape vine, trained on the alternate cr renewal system— 
the dark vines, the present year’s bearers—the dotted ones, 
growing this year, for bearing next, 


the fruit-bearers, and on each of these spurs one or two bunches of 
grapes may be allowed to remain and ripen ; the ends of these spurs or 
side-shoots being pinched off, as shown at c, Fig. 1. All other bun- 
ches should be rubbed off as soon as they form. The other two or 
outer shoots should, early in the same spring, (or late the previous 
autumn,) be laid down horizontally so as to form an extension or con- 
tinuation of the arms, and at the same time be shortened to within 
about two feet of the ends of the previous arms. Two buds should be 
allowed to grow on each of these horizontal portions, one of which is 
to be trained upon the trellis for another bearing branch, and the 
other to serve for a continuation of the arms, as before, no bunches 
being allowed to grow on them. In this way, two new bearing shoots 
are added yearly, until the entire space intended for the vine on the 
trellis is filled. 

We have already remarked, at the beginning of the previous para- 
graph, that the two upright shoots are cut down to three or four feet. 
A bud should be allowed to grow at their upper ends, from which all 
bunches are to be removed, so that they may serve to extend their 
length upwards, till the full height of the trellis is attained. 

There are two modes of treating vines trained in this way. One is 
what is termed spur-pruning, and the other the long-cane or renewal 
system. Theoretically speaking, there is but little difference between 
them, but they are quite different in practice. We have already 
remarked that the bunches are borne on the present season’s shoots. 
In spur-pruning, these shoots are thrown out yearly from the sides of 
a permanent upright shoot, and are cut back yearly, for new ones to 
spring out from the buds left at their base in pruning. 

In the long-cane or renewal system, every alternate stem is cut 
wholly down to the horizontal arm ; so that, while last year’s upright 
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shoot is furnishing a crop of grapes this year,—this year’s shoot is 
growing (free from all bunches,) for a similar crop for next year. 
No shoot, therefore, remains above the arms longer than two years. 

Spur-pruning is best adapted to slowly growing sorts, (chiefly exo- 
tics,) which cannot produce a full-length branch in one year. The 
renewal system is best for the most vigorous American varieties, 
which will grow fifteen or twenty feet in a year. Fig. 7 exhibits dis- 
tinctly a vine trained to a trellis, and treated on the renewal system, 
the dark shoots being the present season’s bearers, and the dotted 
lines showing the growth of the canes for bearers next year, while 
new ones are growing in the places of this year’s bearers. 

Summer pruning, which consists in the removal of all supernume- 
rary shoots and bunches as fast as they appear, and in pinching off 
the ends of bearing shoots, after enough leaves have formed, is of 
great consequence. Vines left to themselves, even after a thorough 
spring pruning, soon have such a profusion of leaves and branches, 
that none can perfectly develop themselves, and the fruit is conse- 
quently small, the bunches meagre, and the ripening late. The sum- 
mer pinching of the ends of the bearing shoots should be cautiously 
done, and not before the grapes are about half grown; four or five 
leaves, at least, should be left on every one, above the last bunch, and 
never more than two bunches be allowed on each bearing fruit. 

The old vine should never be allowed to rise a foot from the ground 
—the lower it is kept, the easier the vine will be managed, and the 


freer it may be kept from suckers, Some of the best cultivators bury 
the old stump beneath the soil. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


“ The Martyr of Sumatra, a memoir of Henry Lyman, published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. New York.” This biography of our be- 
loved friend, who closed his eventful life by sealing the truth of Christianity 
with his blood, deserves to be a religious classic in Zio», placed in all our Sab- 
bath schools and families, side by side with those of Martyn, Brainard, Williams, 
and others who have rendered most valuable service in the visible kingdom of 
Christ, and inherit the promises made to those who endure hardness, brave 
dangers and sacrifice their lives for His glory, and from the love they bear to 
a perishing world. Our only regret in laying down the volume was that its 
editor, who can write so well, and who, in this instance, lias executed the work 
with such admirable skill, should have been induced, for motives of delicacy, 
or any other consideration, to withhold his name from the public. Our chief 
delight was with that part of the book in which the charge of rashness and im- 

rudence, so often brought and industriously circulated against our beloved 
er mag is triumphantly refuted and traced to its true source in the desire of 
an official to exculpate himself. Christians of every denomination, by the 
perusal of this book, will find their faith and hope strengthened, their Chris- 
tian love kindled to a holy flame, their minds elevated and purified, their use- 
fulness increased and their preparation for heaven promoted. 


We are obliged to omit our notice of the following books :—‘‘ Dred,” “ The 
Bibliotheca Sacra,” and “ Sheet Music.” 
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MY TENDER BUD. 


WORDS BY META LANDER. MUSIC BY J. C. JOHNSON. 


1. Thou wert, my child, a ten-der bud, And yet how pass-ing fair, W hile ev-er softly from thee ipa Sweet 
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my own soul a part; And still in Mem’ry’s ‘saered shrine,Dear nt Berea thou art mine, Dear Ganghter thou art mine. 
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DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 


[See Engraving, and Daniel 6: 1—28.] 
° 


Tue story of this prophet in the den of lions, read or re- 
hearsed the thousandth time, still excites the curiosity and 
wonder of children and youth, and imparts instruction to per- 
sons of full age. Its interest, superior to that of any romance, 
grows with our growth, but abates not with our declining years. 

Of Daniel’s separation from his parents and his sweet home, 
at the tender age of twelve years, of his loyalty and fidelity 
to his earthly sovereign, and of his devotion to the cause of 
his divine Master, it is not my present intention to speak, ex- 
cept as they are involved in a faithful illustration of the scen 
represented by the plate at the head of this article. We cannot 
dwell upon the high esteem in which he was held at court fos 
his ability and wisdom, especially for his interpretation of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and for his translation and exposi- 
tion of the mysterious writing on the wall of the palace. 

We come at once to the great trial of his faith and to his 
confidence in his fathers’ God. 

When Darius the Mede conquered Babylon, he found Daniel 
arrayed in scarlet and gold, and in authority next but one to the 
king. Fully persuaded of his superior talents and trustworthi 
ness, he advanced him to a higher rank in his kingdom, and 
made him the first of three presidents, each of whom he placed 
over a large body of princes to administer the laws, to preserve 
the peace, and to collect the public revenue. Finding ‘an 
excellent spirit was in him,” he proposed to make him prime 
minister of state. This excited the envy and jealousy of all 
his rivals, who sought his destruction. 

But they find no occasion against him, while his prudence 
and fidelity constantly increase his popularity, and exclude from 


them the hope of sustaining a false accusation by perjured wit- 


nesses. At length they conspire ‘‘ against him concerning the 
law of his God;” for he worshipped Jehovah, and made no 
secret of his devotion, while they were idolaters worshipping a 
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great variety of images, and rendering divine honors to their 
weak prince, whose vanity they well knew would be flattered, 
and hence who might be easily persuaded to enact a law for- 
bidding the worship of any other being save himself, for thirty 
days, on penalty of a death by wild beasts. 

After several meetings in secret conclave, they wait upon 
the king, and in his audience, it is probable, they rehearse his 
worthy deeds and illustrious virtues, after the manner of Ori- 
ental courtiers, wishing him long life and great prosperity. 
When they have suitably inflated his vanity, they present 
their petition, to which he yields a ready compliance; for he 
has no suspicion of their fiendish motives, and apprehends not 
the great evils they will bring on himself and his empire. The 
decree is formed, and the writing signed and sealed with the 
king’s signet, and with the signet of his lords, that the purpose 
may not change. With joy the conspirators proclaim it in the 
streets of that city. Some of them go forth to publish it in the 
provinces and in the ears of the despised Jewish captives ; but 
others, like birds of prey, watch for Daniel. 

Now came the hour of trial to this prophet of the Lord. The 
previous mandates of his sovereign had not clashed with his 
duty to his heavenly Father. But he was now brought to the 
dilemma, either of obeying the king and transgressing the divine 
law, or of keeping that law and disobeying the king’s command- 
ment. Which should he do? ‘True, he could worship God with 
his window sk.ut, and so secretly as not to be detected; but, if 
he did, it would compromise his personal rights and his relig- 
ion, encourage idolatry and these vile conspirators, and forfeit 
his self-respect and the divine favor. His faith in God and his 
trust in the promises banished every doubt and fixed his reso- 
lution to be faithful to God, and to proceed in the line of duty 
as if wo such decree existed. He knew that the power which 
delivered his three Jewish companions, called in Hebrew, Han- 
aniah, Mishael and Azariah, or in the language of the Persian 
court, Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, could shut the mouths 
of lions, or deliver him from their voracious jaws. He would 
show these idolators that his religion was not an accident, but 
an element of character formed according to the divine model; 
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not a shadow, but substance; not a dead and putrescent form- 
ality, but life, and power, and salvation. ‘‘ He went, as he did 
aforetime, into his house, and, his windows being open in his 
chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God ’’— all 
in fulfilment of the vow made for him and his people by Solo- 
mon, at the dedication of the temple, that if the Jews ever be- 
came captives, and should pray from the land of their captivity 
with their eyes toward Jerusalem, then God would hear and 
maintain their cause. 

With joy the conspirators hear him, and witness in his devo- 
tion the success of their infernal plot. The next day dawns, 
and they avail themselves of the earliest hour for an audience 
with the king. In their eagerness to accuse Daniel, they dis- 
close their own villany and discover to their sovereign the snare 
into which he himself has fallen. They represented to him that 
all the presidents, governors, princes, counsellors and captains, 
desired the enactment of the royal statute; whereas he now per- 
ceives that Daniel, his chief officer, was not represented in their 
council, and that the whole was a device of the rest to compass 
his ruin. He walked his palace in agony, “‘sore displeased with 
himself,” the dupe of their wicked passions. He set his heart 
on Daniel to deliver him. Plan after plan was suggested, and 
rejected. The law must be executed, or his authority destroyed, 
and with it the confidence of his subjects and their loyalty. On 
this point he labored unsuccessfully ‘till the going down of the 
sun,” when the conspirators again assembled at the palace, and 
become clamorous for the execution of the law. 

The king, like Pilate in a later period, lacks the decision and 
fortitude to do what he knows to be right. He orders Daniel 
into his presence, and consigns him to the tender mercies of the 
lions; solacing himself and his prime minister with the assur- 
ance, ‘QO, Daniel, thy God whom thou servest continually, he 
will deliver thee,” the sentence is pronounced. 

They hasten him to the place of execution. It is a cavern, 
or excavation, with a large flat stone over its mouth, used as a 
den in which lions are kept to inflict the highest penalty of law. 
There stand the victim, the sovereign, the conspirators, and the 
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Jewish captives. The stone is removed; Daniel is cast in; the 
stone is replaced and sealed, and all retire; but with emotions 
how different! ‘The rage of the conspirators is satisfied; the 
believing captives besiege the throne of grace with prayer; but 
the king cannot sleep, and will allow no music in his palace. 

At early dawn he hastens to the den, puts down his ear to the 
edge of the stone, hearkens, hears no lion’s roar, and naught 
save the voice of earnest prayer. He exclaims with lamen- 
tation, ‘‘O, Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy God, 
whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee from the 
lions?” Precisely at this crisis our plate presents him; his 
face shines like that of Moses when he descended from Sinai, 
being radiant with the glory of the God with whom he com- 
munes. He stands erect and in conscious innocence and dig- 
nity. The lions sleep around him, or look upon him as their 
companion and friend. His prayer is answered, and the hour 
of his redemption has arrived. F'rom the den ascends this an- 
swer to the king’s inquiry: ‘O, king, live forever! My God 
hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, that they 
have not hurt me; forasmuch as before him innocence was 
found in me; and also before thee, O king, have I done no 
hurt.” 

Never was lamentation turned into rejoicing more suddenly 
than in Darius, by this announcement. Instantly he orders tife 
stone to be removed, and the prophet delivered. He sees him 
drawn up, like Joseph from the pit, without injury. He joy- 
fully receives him as alive from the dead, and ministers a 
righteous retribution upon the conspirators. They, in turn, 
are cast into this den, and with them their wives and children, 
who probably were accessory to their crime, and, therefore, 
justly participants in their punishment. The angel departs; 
the lions’ mouths are unloosed; they break all their bones in 
pieces, or ever they come at the bottom of the den. Daniel's 
faith becomes, by the royal edict, the national religion, and 
his heavenly Father the God of Persia, the living God and 
steadfast forever. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY HENRY ARMSTRONG. 


Brows the north wind icy cold, 
Snows are falling wide and white, 
Not a track is on the wold, 
Not a star is out to-night. 


Pity for the homeless poor, 
Crouching by some hedge to die, 

Turned from every human door, — 
None but God will hear their cry. 


Pity, for we know them not, 

And their wants cannot relieve ;— 
Grateful, in our better lot, 

For the blessings we receive. 


Children, gather round the fire, 
Grandsire, take the wonted place, 

Pile the crackling fagots higher, — 
Cheerful light makes cheerful face. 


Cheerful words and cheerful mien 
Tell of hearts that do not grieve ; 
Grief is out of place, I ween, 
In the light of Christmas Eve. 


Eighteen hundred years ago, 
?MAd the cattle and the corn, 
In a manger poor and low, 
Jesus Christ, a child, was born. 


Like a child in innocence 
Through a guilty world he trod, 
Did his work, and parted hence 
With the glories of a God. 


Let unholy passion cease, 
And meek love redress all ill, 
On this festival of peace, — 
Blessed symbol of good-will. 





‘* BROTHER, TAKE MY ARM.” 


He that is of heart unkind, 
Let him be unkind no more ; 
And on him of darkened mind 
Let the light of wisdom pour. 


Purged from selfishness and sin, 
Like to Christ’s his soul shall be ; 

So shall Life and Truth be kin, 
Justice kiss with Charity ! 


“BROTHER, TAKE MY ARM.” 
BY THOMAS MAC KELLAR. 


WueEN grief is heavy on thee, 
Or dismal fears alarm, 

Then, brother, lean upon me, — 
My brother, take my arm. 

There ’s many a load of trouble 
That taketh two to bear, 

Where one would bend quite double 
Beneath the heavy care. . 


If malige, in its rancor, 
Has sought thy mortal harm, 
My shoulder be thine anchor, — 
My brother, take my arm. 
Though all, in time of trial, 
May turn their eyes away, 
Nay, brother, no denial, 
My arm shall be thy stay. 


If grief were mine to-morrow, 

A grief that naught could charm, 
I’d cry, in all my sorrow, 

**Q, brother, give thine arm !’’ 
Ay, let me feel another 

Will weep with me in woe ; 
A brother, yea, a brother, 

May all who sorrow know ! 
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TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


BY REV. AMBROSE SMITH, 


To parents is entrusted the most important charge ever com- 
mitted to man. An immortal being is placed under their care. 
A soul of priceless value is put into their hands, to be moulded 
into a vessel of honor or of shame. Passive almost as the soft- 
ened clay or melted wax, it awaits the seal of parental influence. 
In utter dependence, the infant looks up to its natural guardi- 
ans for those ideas and emotions which are to form its char- 
acter and shape its destiny forever. Every word and act of 
the parent leaves an impression on the young and tender heart. 
Every look is daguerreotyped on the tablet of memory ; every 
tone echoes and reéchoes along the chambers of the soul, in 
endless reverberations. Fearful responsibility! to touch chords 
which are to vibrate forever in unison or discord! Who can 
think of a parent’s responsibility without trembling? Who 
can enter upon such a work, without anxiety? Yet, this is 
the daily employment of every parent. ‘Thoughtless or con- 
siderate, such is their work. They are transforming their own 
characters and habits to their offspring ; impressing their own 
image upon their immortal spirits. When parents have passed 
from the scenes of earth,— yea, when the drama of time shall 
have closed, these impressions will remain. 

In view of such facts, how exceedingly important become 
the precept and promise of holy writ, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” 

Training is something different from teaching. It does, in- 
deed, imply or include instruction. Knowledge must ever 
attend discipline. 'The child must be taught the nature of his 
obligations as the ground of duty, the reasons for compliance 
With particular precepts. 

But such instruction, however excellent and complete, is not 
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training. ‘The parent may be a model of fidelity in teaching 
his children, and yet entirely fail of bringing them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 'The improvement of his 
lessons by salutary discipline may be wholly neglected. Chil- 
dren must not only be made to know the right way, but made 
to walk in it. A master may give his apprentice the most per- 
fect rules and extensive information in respect to his art, and 
yet do little or nothing to fit him for the duties of life. Eli 
taught and entreated his sons, but did not restrain them,— 
make them follow his instructions. 

On the other hand, training is something different from com- 
manding and punishing. It does, indeed, imply or demand the 
exercise of parental authority. Family government, with its 
rules and regulations, laws and penalties, must be established 
and maintained, in the empire of home. Yet commands may 
be issued with a monarch’s dignity, and penalties be inflicted 
with a Roman’s stern fidelity, while there is'no training. The 
master may command his apprentice to work after the most 
approved style of his art, and severely punish him for every ° 
failure in his performance, and yet do little to fit him for the 
pursuit of his business. He must set the young’man to work, 
and patiently superintend his unpractised efforts. At every 
step he must explain the process, and aid in the execution of 
the difficult work. So parents should not merely command 
their children to do this or that, but insist upon actual compli- 
ance with their directions. Practice must be required, or all 
will be in vain. The way should be made plain, and then the 
child should be led along in it. Obedience should be imme- 
diately and fully demanded. The parent should not often wait 
for the spirit of rebellion to manifest itself, and pursue the of- 
fender with the rod; but he should at once insist upon actual 
compliance with his instructions. “he child should be made 
to do his duty, and not simply told to do it, or punished for 
omitting it. The virtue is not in knowing or in suffering, but 
in doing. 

Thus training contains a peculiar element of the highest 
importance, but one often wanting in families that seem well 
taught and governed. Many children have the best instruc- 
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tion, but are not trained up in the actual performance of the 
duties of life. ‘They feel the force of parental authority, but 
receive no healthful discipline. ‘The strong hand of the father 
wields the sceptre of government, but fails to lead his little 
son in the right way, with firm yet kind compulsion. The 
sweet voice of the mother describes the path of wisdom in the 
clearest manner, but fails in gently forcing her wayward child 
to pursue it. But this is the element of parental government 
which is most needful, yet, alas! most wanting. We have 
much instruction of the young, we have some parental author- 
ity left among us, but how little training! How few children 
are led on, with a steady, gentle hand, ix the way they should 
go! And yet this is necessary to claim of God the fulfilment 
of his promise. 

“ Train up” —from infancy to manhood. Children must 
not be neglected until bad habits are formed, and then sud- 
denly subjected to discipline,—‘ broken,” 


it is sometimes said, 
and truly, for in such a case, the buoyant spirit of the child is 


crushed often by the sudden pressure. His obedience is slav- 
ish and mechanical, very different from that cheerful and affec- 
tionate obedience rendered by those who have never learned to 
have their own way. And yet, seldom are they so completely 
“broken” as not to return to their former habits when the 
pressure is removed, and with a violence which carries them, 
by a natural rebound, to the extreme of folly and vice. How 
often is this illustrated in the history of families! 

On the other hand, parental discipline should not be too 
early relaxed, and children turned out into the world at an 
age when they must need the authority of parents to check 
their restless passions, and guide their wayward feet. With a 
firm and steady hand the parent should conduct his child 
safely across those slippery places which lie at his entrance 
upon active life and independence. 

Thus having trained up a child in the way he should go, 
from infancy to manhood, the parent may feel sure that he 
will not depart from it. Having walked so long in the right 
path, he must continue in it. There is no law more powerful 
and unbending than the law of habit. A person accustomed 
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to do right, during the first eighteen or twenty years of his 
life, must ordinarily go on in the same course to the end of 
his days. Principles, which have governed his conduct dur- 
ing so long a period, and at such an age, must and will be 
abiding. ‘The character becomes fixed. The immortal soul 
receives an impulse and direction which can never be lost. 
Through time, nay, eternity, it must move on in its sublime 
career, to realize the destiny for which it has been trained by 
parental influence. 

Are there mighty forces operating to turn the well trained 
child aside from the right way? The word of God is pledged 
for his security. He will so order the circumstances of life, 
and impart the influences of his Spirit, that his promise shall 
not fail. No instance of its failure can be found. 


A. CHLRD AT FLAT. 


A rosy child went forth to play, 
In the first flush of hope and pride, 
Where sands in silver beauty lay, 
Made smooth by the retreating tide ; 
And, kneeling on the trackless waste, 
Whence ebbed the waters many a mile, 
He raised, in hot and trembling haste, 
Arch, wall and tower —a goodly pile. 


But, when the shades of evening fell, 
Veiling the blue and peaceful deep, 
The tolling of the vesper-bell 
Called that boy-builder home to sleep ; 
He passed a long and restless night, 
Dreaming of structures tall and fair, — 
He came with the returning light, 
And, lo! the faithless sands were bare. 


Less wise than that unthinking child 
Are all that breathe of mortal birth, 
Who grasp, with strivings warm and wild, 
The false and fading toys of earth. 
Gold, learning, glory, — what are they 
Without the faith that looks on high? 
The sand-forts of a child at play, 
Which are not when the wave goes by. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE RETRIBUTION. 
BY DR. JOSEPH H. HANAFORD. 


Mrs. M was a raving maniac, degraded and brutish in 
the extreme. Indeed, these terms convey but a faint idea of 
her utter debasement. Go with me in imagination to the place 
of her confinement. As we approach, curses, obscenity and 
imprecations, fall upon our ears, such as may be expected only 
from the most abandoned debauchee, after the last flush of 
shame has faded from the cheek. Straw is scattered in every 
part of the room; an iron bedstead stands in one corner; every- 
thing wears the aspect of uncleanliness and confusion. <A 
half-clad form approaches, by turns laughing, raving and 
frowning. Each change of expression seems more terrible 
than its predecessor, while her filthy person, her tattered gar- 
ments, and her thick, bushy, tangled mass of hair, give us 
some faint idea of her true character. You involuntarily start 
back as from a vile reptile. Connected conversation is impos- 
sible. A harshly-uttered monosyllable in reply to some inter- 
rogatory is all that you can hear. As you hurry away from 
so loathsome a scene, you regret your thoughtlessness in expos- 
ing yourself to such influences, fearing lest her terrible expres- 
sion and loathsomeness may haunt your memory, and live in 
your dreams. 

Reader, that poor, vile wretch was once as fair, cheerful, 
gay and artless, as yourself. She once mingled in good society, 
loving and beloved. Then her prospects were bright, her heart 
joyous, and her countenance wreathed in smiles. Her com- 
panionship was sought by the refined, and her hand by worthy 
suitors. She, fair and even beautiful, was wedded in the bloom 
of life, and assumed matrimonial relations under the most flat- 
tering auspices. The happy husband, true to the stern demand 
of his occupation, left the domestic circle for a time, with fond 
hopes of a happy reiinion at the close of a hazardous and event- 
ful voyage. 
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But the spoiler came, and blasted a thousand cherished hopes, 
sundering the silken cord of conjugal affection. ‘The victim 
asserted her innocence, her purity, and her fidelity, calling upon 
her Maker and her Judge to take from her the reasoning powers 
which he had kindly granted her, if she was not faultless in 
these respects. He, who knoweth the secrets of all hearts, 
“took her at her word.’ She became moody and dejected, 
and fearfully sank to the lowest depths of degradation and 
brutality. Indeed, in all my observation, both professional 
and private, I have never seen one in whom the last vestige 
of humanity seemed so nearly obliterated, as in this fallen 
creature, when I first saw her. I never saw a countenance so 
expressive of brutishness, so illustrative of the degrading ten- 
dency of licentiousness. I never saw so terrible a sign of 
divine displeasure impressed on any human face. 

She lived for several years, remembered only for her first 
false step, her consequent degradation, and the fearful visitation 
of divine justice which followed. She died at last in an asy- 
lum for the insane, to which she was conveyed, not so much in 
the hope. of her cure, as of her closer confinement and better 
control. Not a tear was shed as she departed; the fact was 
only mentioned as an unimportant item of news or gossip. 
A withered, useless trunk had fallen, blasted by the bolt of 
divine vengeance, and unlamented. In the commission of sin 
we know not to what disastrous and direful results one act 
may lead. Every sin leaves its hateful impress on the soul, 
uneffaceable except by the power of the Omnipotent. As in 
the present instance, it turns a lovely and fair countenance 
mto one hideous and deformed. God will “ not let the wicked 
go unpunished.” And although the mark fixed upon Cain, and 
this vengeance-smitten female, may have been particularly con- 
spicuous, no one need hope to pursue a licentious career, and 
yet escape the penalty. He ‘‘who seeth in secret” will fix His 
piercing gaze upon the offender. haunt him with direful fore- 
vodings in secret places, and write “‘sin” upon his countenance 
in fearful characters. ‘The wily, serpent-like destroyer may 
never enter the quiet, peaceful sanctuary of a happy home, 
seeking the unsuspecting for his victim, nor leave there ter- 
rible evidences of divine displeasure. 
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THE DEAD. 
BY REV. E. NASON. 


In looking over the writings of M. De La Mennais, sometime 
ago, I was forcibly struck with the pensive solemnity and the 
simple diction of one of his prose hymns, which I translate for 
your readers. 


De La Mennais was born at St. Malo, France, in 1782, and 
educated for the priesthood, which office he assumed in 1817. 
His essay ‘Sur I’Indifference,” and other works, all of which 
are embued with the spirit of liberty and deep sympathy for 
the wrongs of the people, have placed him in the front rank 
of theological and ethical writers of his school in France. 


I. 

They have passed away from the earth. ‘They have de- 
scended the River or Time. ‘Their voices were sounding on 
its shores, and suddenly they were heard no more. Whither 
have they gone? Who shall tell us? ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord!” 

II. 


While passing on, a thousand empty shadows met them. 
The world unveiled to them its grandeur, riches and voluptu- 
ousness. 

Gazing intently here on these, they suddenly beheld Eter- 
nity! Whither have they gone? Who shall tell us? “Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord!” 


III. 


Like a sunbeam from on high, a Cross appeared, to guide 
them on their voyage. But all did not regard it. Whither 


have they gone? Who shall tell us T+“ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord!” 


IV. 
There were who said, ‘‘ What are these floods that bear us 
onward? Is there anything beyond this voyage? We do not 
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know ; men cannot tell us.’ And, as they spoke, the stream 
bore them away. Whither have they gone? Who can tell us? 
“* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord!” 


V. 


There were who seemed to listen to some secret voice with- 
in; and then, with eyes bent on the west, they sang of an in- 
visible morning, and of an unending day. Whither have they 
gone? Whocan tell us? ‘‘ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord!” 

VI. 

Borne swiftly onward, old and young together, they dis- 
appeared even as a vessel driven before the storm. Sooner 
might we count the sands upon the shore of ocean, than the 
multitude of those who rapidly passed by. Whither have 
they gone? Whocan tell us? ‘ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord!” 

VII. 


Those who beheld them say that bitter grief was in their 
hearts ; their bosoms heaved with anguish ; and, wearied amid 
the toils of life, they raised their eyes to heaven and wept. 
Whither have they gone? Whocan tell us? ‘ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord !”’ 

From those unknown regions where the river terminates, 
two voices rise continually. One of them is: “Out of the 
abyss have I cried unto thee, O Lord ; hear thou ny complaints, 
and lend an ear to my supplication. If thou art strict to mark 
our iniquities, who shall stand before thee? But with thee there 
is mercy and plenteous redemption !”’ 

And the other: ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Sabaoth! 
The earth and the heavens are full of thy glory!” 


VIII. 


And we also,— we too shall soon go to that land whence 
come those lamentations, or those songs of triumph. Whither 
shall we go? Who shall tell us? “ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord!” 
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HOW TO TREAT AN ENEMY. 


BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE, 
(Concluded.) 


Ar the dinner-table, Mr. Walker said to his wife, ‘‘ Who do 
you think called upon me at the store, this morning ?” 

“J don’t know, Iam sure. Who was it?” 

“The son of Mr. Butler, my old employer.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Yes; he called to obtain a situation as clerk.” 

“Did he know you?” 

“Not he. I asked him a number of questions about his 
family, but in such a way he never suspected that I had ever 
heard of one of them before.” 

‘What did you find out about his family ?” 

“QO, I learned that his father has run quite out; is as poor 
asa church-mouse. He has been working as a journeyman 
for some time. Of late he has been laid aside by a long ill- 
ness, and I should not wonder if his family are actually suffer- 
ing. Indeed, young Butler urged the situation of his family as 
a veason why I should employ him.’’ 

“Did you give him any encouragement ?” 

“T gave him a positive denial, on his first application, before 
[knew who he was. I told him I should not employ another 
clerk at present.”’ 

“Then you don’t need another?” 

“T can’t exactly say that. I must employ another soon, but 
[ have already been bored with applications.” 


“If you must have another clerk soon, why don’t you give 
him a trial 2” 


‘I don’t know as I am under any particular obligation to 
employ a son of Mr. Butler,” replied Mr. Walker, dryly. 
“T am not so sure of that.” 
“How do you make it out? I conclude that his past treat- 
ment of me has not imposed any such obligation.” 
La 
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‘Not according to the code of laws which govern worldly 
men. But the Christian professes to follow a very different code, 
containing a direction which, it seems to me, bears with much 
force on such a case as this. Do you not remember it? ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’ ” 

“T thought I had quite forgiven my old employer; but I 
must confess to some kindling up of the old resentment, when 
his son first proposed that I should employ him as a means of 
relieving the wants of the family. I don’t know where the 
black imp came from, but I gave him a summary dismissal.” 

“Did you dismiss Butler also? If you did, I fear your old 
resentment had something to do with it.” 

“Then you think it my duty to employ him?” 

“T think you would manifest a truly Christian spirit by 
doing so; and this would be the surest way to expel from your 
heart every lurking vestige of an unforgiving spirit.” 

‘Perhaps you are right.” 

‘Have you given the young man any encouragement ?” 

‘It could hardly be called encouragement. I told him it 
was not likely I should want him; but I gave him liberty to 
call again this afternoon, promising in the interval to think of 
the matter. I did not mean to commit myself until I had had 
time to reflect on the subject.” 

‘“‘T am glad you left the business in this shape. Did you see 
anything in his appearance which indicated that he would not 
answer your purpose ?”’ 

‘Nothing. I was pleased with his appearance. I feel sure 
that he has not his father’s temper, for his manners are gentle 
and agreeable. He probably resembles his mother, who, I 
believe, has an excellent disposition. He also appears spright- 
ly and active; has something of his father’s energy, I suspect. 
Indeed, his father would be a very good sort of a man were it 
not for his terrible temper. He was always an honorable man, 
with much energy of character. I can hardly comprehend by 
what means he has become so reduced. I believe I shall make 
a trial of young Butler.” 

It was not with high hopes that Henry Butler made his way 
to Mr. Walker’s store that afternoon, and it was a joyful revul 
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sion of feeling which he experienced when that gentleman 
promptly informed him that he had concluded to employ him, 
offering him a salary beyond what he had dared to hope for. 

After the terms were all agreed upon, Mr. Walker said, “I 
wish my clerks to make a good appearance, and, as I observe 
that your wardrobe needs renewing, I will advance a portion 
of your wages sufficient to provide you with a new suit of 
clothes.” 

Young Butler received the sum proffered with thanks and 
blushes, and left the store, promising to be there early the next 
morning. 

Mr. Walker’s expectations in regard to his new clerk were 
more than realized. He found him faithful, active, and pos- 
sessed of a ready tact, which in a great degree served in the 
place of experience in the discharge of the new duties devolv- 
ing upon him. He soon began to regard him as a very valua- 
ble acquisition, and to feel that the act of giving him employ- 
ment, which had been prompted alone by Christian principle, 
was likely also to prove one of sound worldly policy; for he 
knew that a clerk so prompt and faithful was not always 
readily obtained. 

One thing, however, puzzled Mr. Walker. He had furnished 
Henry with money to purchase an entire suit. In due time a 
new coat made its appearance; but the old vest and pants, 
though a good deal rusty and time-worn, were still made to 
do. Mr. Walker could not understand this. What could Henry 
have done with the money? It did not seem in accordance 
with his character and habits to suppose that he had spent it 
in the various scenes of amusement which allure so many of 
his age. Mr. Walker was a frank, straightforward man ; and, 
as he could not solve the mystery, he determined to ask an 
explanation of it from Henry himself. Embracing a favorable 
Opportunity, he inquired, ‘‘ Where is the rest of your suit, But- 
ler? E have only seen the coat. The money held out, did it 
not ?”? 

Henry blushed, and looked so guilty that Mr. Walker was 
startled, really fearing that he had made some use of the money 
which would prove him unworthy of confidence. He said 
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ann ng sue 


- nothing, however, but fixing an inquiring, searching glance 
upon Henry, waited to hear his explanation of the matter. 
The young man stood before him, with downcast eyes and 
heightened color, looking quite as much like a convicted crim- 
inal as anything. It was some little time before he could rally 
courage to speak. But at last he said, “I fear, sir, you have 
too much reason to be dissatisfied with me. I know you had 
a right to expect that I should spend the money for the pur- 
pose for which you so kindly advanced it. I fear I have done 
wrong to spend it in any other way, without first consulting 
you. But, indeed, sir, I have been sorely tempted, and I hope 
you will overlook what I have done.”’ 

Here Henry paused, for it was evidently costing him a hard 
struggle to inform Mr. Walker what he had actually done with 
the money. The silence was becoming painful, when it was 
broken by Mr. Walker, who said, ‘‘ You have not yet told me 
what you did with the money.” 

‘*T know I have not. I fear it is a false pride which makes 


me so reluctant to speak of these things. You have a right to 
know what I did with it. I sent it to my father. I thought, 
if I had a new coat, perhaps I might make the rest of my suit 
answer a while longer. My father has been sick so leng that 
I feared that his family might need it to procure even the— 
the — necessaries of life.” 


Henry Butler had said all this with his eyes cast upon the 
ground. But when his plea for forgiveness met with no reply, 
he raised his eyes to his employer’s face, trembling lest he 
should encounter a rebuking frown. But a very different ex- 
pression met his inquiring glance. It was evident that Mr. 
Walker’s silence proceeded only from inability to speak. ‘There 
was a humidity about his eyes, and he was plainly struggling 
to suppress strong emotions, and recover himself enough to 
speak calmly. His voice was a little husky as he at length 
said, ‘‘I hope, my young friend, you will not do me the injus- 
tice to suppose that I can be displeased with you for this.” 

He then took from his desk two fifty-dollar bills, and, placing 
them in Henry’s hand, said, ‘‘Inclose these to your father. 
Tell him not to hesitate to accept of them. He may consider 
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itas a loan, if he chooses, and repay it when he recovers his 
health, and is perfectly able to do so, which may be at no dis- 
tant day; for the wheel of fortune is continually turning.” 

Henry took the bills with deep emotion. ‘‘ Wecan never 
repay the kindness,” he said. ‘‘ For ¢hat we must always be 
your debtor. But I hope, at some future day, I may be able 
to cancel the pecuniary obligation, if my father is not. May 
God bless you, sir, for your kindness to us in our time of 
distress.”’ 

‘Don’t speak of it. I am only obeying the injunction to 
remember those who are in adversity, as being also in the 
body, and subject to like sorrows. We are none of us inde- 
pendent of our fellow-men. No one can say how soon he may 
be in need of their kind services.” . 

Mr. Walker went home with a light heart that night. He 
had done a noble deed, and was receiving a reward in his own 
bosom, such as Heaven alone can bestow. 

Mr. Butler gradually recovered, and at length was able to 
do some work. But his former health was not restored, and 
his labors were often interrupted, or pursued when he felt that 
they were beyond his strength, and were making sad inroads 


upon his constitution. Mr. Walker often made kind inquiries 
of his young clerk relating to the welfare of his father’s 
family, and kept himself informed as to how matters really 
stood. 


At length the shop of a merchant tailor, near the store of 
Mr. Walker, was for sale, and the idea occurred to him of 
completing his work of benevolence and Christian forgiveness 
by setting his old employer up in business. It now seemed 
quite evident that his health would never again allow him to 
labor steadily with his own hands. But as master of a shop 
he might do well; and this was an excellent stand for the 
business. 

The more Mr. Walker thought of the plan, the more inclined 
he felt to execute it. His wife most heartily concurred in it; 
and at last he proposed it to Henry. He told him that he 
doubted not his father would do well there, and, if unwilling to 
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be under pecuniary obligations to a stranger, might reasonably 
hope to discharge every such obligation in a few years. 

This offer was most gladly and gratefully accepted by father 
and son. Both were unbounded in their expressions of grati- 
tude to their generous benefactor, who had been the sole instru- 
ment of preserving them from falling into abject poverty, and 
was now placing them in a way to secure a competence. 

Mr. Walker purchased the shop, and also rented a neat tene- 
ment for the residence of the family. With the assistance of 
Henry, every arrangement was soon made for their reception 
and comfortable settlement in their new home. 

All this time the father never for a moment suspected that 
the Mr. Walker who had proved so generous a benefactor in 
the hour of nee@, and the Edward Walker whom, in a fit of 
passion, he had so ill-treated, were one and the same person. 
He was not likely to recognize, in the prosperous and wealthy 
merchant, the humble journeyman tailor. 

After all the preparations for the arrival of the Butler family 
had been completed, Mr. Walker observed to his wife, ‘I think 
I shall start for New York to-morrow.” 

“What, so soon? I thonght you were not going this day 
or two.” 

“*T will frankly tell you what hastens my departure. Mr. 
Butler and family come to-morrow. 'The moment he sees me 
he will recognize me; for my physiognomy has not changed so 
much as my circumstances. ‘This recognition must be in some 
degree painful; for when he becomes aware who it is that has 
been his benefactor, I fancy it will be somewhat like heaping 
coals of fire on his head. I prefer that the interview should 
not take place until he gets nicely settled in his new home. I 
have business in New York and Philadelphia, which will re- 
quire me to be absent about ten days. By that time they will 
begin to feel at home. Henry can, in my absence, make every 
arrangement which has not already been made.”’ 

Mrs. Walker did not oppose this plan, for it commended itself 
to her judgment. When, however, Mr. Walker stated to Henry 
his intention of leaving for New York early the next morning, 
the latter seemed much disappointed. 
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‘That is too bad!” he said. ‘ Father will not see you 
when he arrives. He is so impatient to meet you, and express 
his gratitude.” 

‘‘Pshaw! there is time enough for that.” 

“Can’t you delay going one day ?” 

‘No; some particular reasons have decided me to go to- 
day.” 

The day after Mr. Walker’s return, he was at his store only 
a small part of the time. At night Henry said to him, ‘Father 
has been here to-day several times to see you, but yeu were out 
each time.” . 

“Well, it may be just as well, for I shall call round to your 
house this evening, and our first meeting will then be secure 
from business interruptions.”* 

Henry’s face glowed with pleasure. ‘ We shall be sure to 
see you this evening,”’ he said. 

‘Yes; you may depend on that. But I have one request to 
make relating to this first visit. I wish to see your father alone 
before being introduced to the rest of the family.” 

Henry thought this request a little singular; but he prom- 
ised that everything should be arranged as Mr. Walker 
desired. 

Evening found the family of Mr. Butler seated in their snug 
parlor, impatiently awaiting the arrival of their benefactor. At 
last the door-bell rang. 

“'That’s he!” exclaimed Henry. ‘I know his ring.” 

According to previous arrangement, while Henry went to the 
door to receive their guest, all the family except Mr. Butler left 
the parlor. 

As Mr. Walker was ushered into the room by Henry, the 
light fell strongly on his features, and he was recognized at 
once by Mr. Butler, who had then advanced almost to the 
door in his eagerness to meet his benefactor. He instantly 
drew back the hand which was already extended to grasp that 
of Mr. Walker, and stood as if transfixed. . 

Mr. Walker held out his hand, saying, ‘‘ Are you not going 
to shake hands with me, Mr. Butler?” 

Instead of taking the offered hand, Mr. Butler still stood 
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immovable and speechless. At last he gained command of his 
voice, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Tell me, Edward Walker, if you knew 
on whom you were bestowing all this kindness ?”’ 

“Yes, my friend,” replied Mr. Walker, calmly. “I knew 
all about it. And now [ beg that you will dismiss all painful 
recollections, and receive me as you were intending to do five 
minutes since.”’ 

Mr. Butler grasped almost convulsively the hand which was 
still extended to him; then, no longer able to maintain self- 
control, he turned away. ‘Throwing himself upon the sofa, 
and ‘covering his face with his hands, the strong man wept like 
a child. 

Meanwhile, Henry stood looking first at his father and then 
at Mr. Walker, in perfect amazement at the scene so unex- 
pectedly presented. At last, partially recovering himself, he 
turned to the latter, and said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, for being an 
intruder here. I intended to withdraw as soon as I had ush- 


ered you into the room. But wonder and surprise have 
caused me to forget my promise to leave you alone with my 


father.”’ 

He was about turning to leave the room, when Mr. Walker, 
in a low tone, said to him, ‘‘ Your father’s agitation is in part 
caused by recognizing in me an old acquaintance whom he 
little thought of meeting. You shall know more about it at 
another time, but leave us alone now.” 

By this time, Mr. Butler had partially recovered his self- 
possession, and turning to Mr. Walker, who was now seated 
on the sofa by his side, he said, ‘‘ You have, indeed, sir, had 
your revenge. A Christian revenge truly. You have heaped 
coals of fire on my head. ‘I have often regretted my barbarols 
treatment of you, to which I was led by my ungovernable 
temper. But little did I think that I should ever be called to 
view it from such a stand-point as I occupy to-night.” 

“Don’t speak of it,” replied Mr. Walker. “I ask it asa 
spécial favor,— let the past be buried in oblivion. We are all 
liable to err. It becomes none of us to cherish an unforgiving 
spirit.” 

Mr. Walker soon contrived to restore the mind of Mr. But- 
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ler to something like equanimity, and then inquired for his 
family. 

“*T had forgotten all about them,” replied Mr. Butler, start- 
ing up. ‘They must by this time think that they are not to 
be allowed the privilege of seeing you.” 

He immediately left the room to call his family. Mrs. But- 
ler knew nothing of the scene which had just transpired in the 
parlor; for Henry had delicately forborne to mention his fath- 
er’s agitation on meeting Mr. Walker. Mr. Butler informed 
his wife that Mr. Walker proved to be no other than the Ed- 
ward Walker who used to work in his shop at A . As 
Mrs. Butler knew little or nothing of the circumstances which 
had led to his leaving her husband, she was oppressed by no 
painful reminiscences. She accompanied Mr. Butler back to 
the parlor. Indeed, all parties soon seemed once more at tlieir 
ease. Mr. Walker took his leave, after spending a very pleas- 
ant evening with the deeply grateful family. 

Mr. Butler prospered in the business which the generosity 
of Mr. Walker had enabled him to prosecute. ‘To the end of 
life he was a better man for the lesson taught him by the 
Christian forgiveness of the man he had so rudely treated. 

Henry Butler never left his employer, to whom he was most 
devotedly attached. After serving him faithfully as a clerk, 
he became a partner; and there always existed between them 
the warmest friendship and the most entire confidence. 


Noste Boy.—A boy came to me, says a Michigan colporteur, 
for temperance tracts. Of this noble-spirited boy I afterwards 
learned the following fact : 

A relative of his ina grocery had poured out a dram of liquor 
in a tumbler to drink. The boy stepped forward and put a 
temperance tract over the mouth of his tumbler. ‘The man 
took it up, and the first words he cast his eyes upon, were, 
No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God.”” He dashed 
the glass on the floor, exclaiming, ‘‘'That is the last of my drink- 
ing liquor, God being my helper.’ He has kept his resolution. 
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WHAT THE BIRD SAID. 


BY HENRY ARMSTRONG. 


Brrp upon the alder-tree, 
Singing, dancing merrily, 
What thy thought is, tell to me. 


There ’s a secret in thy heart 
That inspires thy tuneful art ; 
Come, the mystery impart. 


*« Fields are green and skies are blue, 
And the flowers are bright with dew, 
So the world is fair to view. 


“T am thinking of the nest 
Where beneath my mother’s breast 
I was nurtured and caressed. 


**On a drooping branch we swung 
As the breezes swayed and sung, 
With leaf-shadows o’er us flung ; 


“«That the flaming eye of day, 
With its searching, cunning ray, 
Might not spy us where we lay. 


*« There our parents brought us seeds, 
Flying far o’er hills and meads, 
Seeking among stones and reeds. 


“When we heard the coming shower 
Shake the arches of our bower, 
With its blast of thunder power, 


** Over us they spread their wings, 
Comforting their tenderlings 
With the song that courage brings. 
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** When the time had come to fly, 
And the maple seemed too high, 
Still they flattered us to try. 


**()n and on, one summer day, 
Led they us, as if in play, 
Gathering vigor by the way. 


** When I think of everything, 
Happy thoughts within me spring, — 
I must dance and I must sing. 


** So, I thank the gentle pair 
For our cottage in the air, 
For their watchfulness and care. 


Thus the bird disclosed his mind ; — 
Looking back, myself, I find 
Human parents are as kind. 


THE FRANK AND HONEST BOY. 


“Do you want my berries, ma’am?” said a poor little boy 
toa lady oneday. The little fellow was very shabbily clothed, 
and his feet were bare and travel-stained. In both hands he 
held up a tin pail full of ripe raspberries, which were prettily 
peeping out from amid the green leaves that lay lightly over 
them. The lady told him she should like some; and, taking 
the pail from him, she stepped into the house. He did not 
follow, but remained behind, whistling to some canaries hang- 
ing in their cage on the porch. 

“Why do you not come in, and see if I measure your ber- 
ries right ?’”’ said the lady. ‘How do you know but what I 
may cheat you?’ 

The boy looked archly up at her, and smiled. ‘I am not 
afraid,” said he, “for you would get the worst of it, ma’am.”’ 

‘Get the worst of it!’’ said she; ‘‘ what do you mean ?”’ 

“Why, ma’am, I should only lose my berries, and you would 
be stealing; don’t you think you would get the worst of it ?”’ 
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OTHER FOLKS’ CHILDREN. 


“Have you let your house yet?” said a lady to the owner 
of a double house, half of which he was occupying himself, 
and the other half of which was standing empty, awaiting a 
tenant. 

‘** No, I have not.” 

‘Will you give me the refusal of it, then, for two or three 
hours, just till I can examine it and decide whether I want it 
or not?” 

“Well —I don’t know —I have thought, since I spoke with 
your husband about it, that, as we both have small children, it 
might not be so pleasant —” 

‘“‘Ah! if there is any objection on that account, I hope you 
will frankly say so. It is for the sake of peace that we are 
willing to move from our present home; and, unless you can 
give us hope of finding it, we certainly do not wish to come 
into your house.”’ 

‘* Well — children —I like children, and children like me; 
but still they are rather an annoyance to me.” 

“They are not to me. Why do you imagine that you like 
children, if you are annoyed by them ?” 

‘*T do like them; but they are often mischievous little things. 
Our own, you know, we must put up with; but other folks’ 
children! — why, that’s quite a different affair. ‘Then, of 
course, they damage a house.” 

‘‘But you must consider that in the rent, and indemnify 
yourself.” 

‘No, it isn’t so much a matter of dollars and cents with 
me. My wife, too, has a good deal of feeling about having 
other people’s children in the house; and I should prefer it to 
stand empty forever to making her uncomfortable.” 

“You are right in that; she ought not to be made unhappy. 
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But I am surprised to find so much of this feeling in young 
people who have children of their own. In old people it does 
not seem so strange; it is not a very uncommon thing for the 
aged to dislike little children. But I always expect young 
parents to sympathize with them; and, in fact, your children 
were part of the attraction that I felt toward your house.” 

* Well, I have a garden, and children are apt to do a great 
deal of mischief there ; — at least, I never saw any that did 
not.” 

‘J have. However, it is plain that my condition would not 
be improved by a removal to your house —” 

‘‘T wish you to understand that we do not object to your 
children in particular; they are well-behaved, as far as we 
know, and would be less objectionable than most others of our 
acquaintanee. But we have decided to wait until we can find 
a tenant who has none, let the house stand empty as long as 
it may.”’ 

“Other folks’ children,” poor creatures! The lady turned 
away with a sad feeling at her heart. Her good little, obedi- 
ent, careful, kind children, were ‘ other folks’ ”’ to all but their 
own parents, objects of dislike and suspicion if they came too 
near, marks for harsh words and ugly scowls if they looked 
into a neighbor’s garden too eagerly, and for terrible visita- 
tions if they picked one of the many roses looking so tempt- 
ingly out through the fence. 

And she felt all the more sad, because this man with whom 
the above conversation was held was a near neighbor, a kind 
and pleasant man, an upright and honorable citizen, a fellow 
church-member, a co-laborer in the Sabbath-school; in short, 
as she had supposed, every way a reliable man. 

“Other folks’ children!’? Do you suppose, parent, that your 
children are “‘ other folks’ ’’ ? 

** No!” perhaps you indignantly exclaim; ‘my children are 
my own, well-trained and well-behaved.” 

So were these, and were known to be such. ‘Then your 
Story must be a fiction.” 

No; it is a solemn fact. ‘‘ Your experience is peculiar, I 
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must believe; it cannot be that people generally feel so toward 


children.” 

If you really wish to ascertain the truth, kind-hearted reader, 
try to find board for your family, including two or three chil- 
dren, or apply to any of the numerous householders around you 
for a roof to shelter them. After such an effort on your part, we 
should like to hear from you again. 

Orphan children generally have a hard lot in this world. 
Why is it? The simple reason appears to be that they are 
‘other folks’ children” to everybody. 

The condition of step-children often, and sometimes justly, 
excites pity. Poor things! they are ‘‘other folks’ children” to 
their mother, and their father is too much absorbed in business 
to be aware of it. 

And we, the living fathers and mothers of our own children, 
are to blame for these great evils. We allow in our own hearts, 
and consequently cherish in the hearts of our children, this cold, 
selfish indifference — (perhaps that is too mild a term) — tow- 
ard the children of our fellow-mortals ; and this hateful, wicked 
spirit spreads, grows, and bears its bitter fruit from generation 
to generation. 

A being from a far different sphere once came and dwelt 
upon the earth. He lived here many years, and mingled freely 
among men, but he had, humanly speaking, no children of his 
own. Yet was he so kind and gentle that parents felt attracted 
toward him, and brought to him their children, that his blessing 
might rest upon them. His followers, men of like passions 
with ourselves, rebuked these eager parents, and would have 
sent them away without an opportunity to offer their ‘ other 
folks’ children ”’ to this illustrious stranger. 

But He reproved their selfishness and inhumanity, and said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me;”’ yea, more, “ he took 
them in his arms and blessed them,” and said, ‘‘Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’ Thus our Lord and Master gave 
the practice and the principle for us; and can we neglect 
either the one or the other, and be blameless ? 
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INSTINCT OF THE SWALLOW. 
BY L. H. HARE, 


WE read of some remarkable cases of animal instinct, so 
near akin to reasoning, that, 


** God himself, the soul of brutes,’’ 


must have endowed them with faculties wonderfully like reason. 
Noticeable cases of the instinct of birds are more rare than that 
of other animals; but one of the most remarkable that I have 
ever read of, or heard narrated, occurred in Dixon to-day. It 
was noticed by acitizen who is aclose observer of such things, 
and will vouch for the truthfulness of the incident. 

It is known that swallows, when flying, will suddenly dart 
downward and almost touch their wings to the ground; and, 
if over a sheet of water, will sometimes even touch the tip of 
their wings to its coy bosom, and then hie themselves away, as 
if frightened at their own temerity; and, as if courting danger, 
return and with graceful swoop precipitate themselves again 
and again to the very surface of the water, laving perhaps the 
tip of a wing, and then darting upward, and in a moment more 
performing the same feat again. 

Two swallows were seen to-day performing their gyrations 
over the Rock river, when one of them darting too low, or per- 
haps met by an unexpected wave, found itself in the water, 
and unable to rise. Its mate flew around it in great conster- 
nation, and made several ineffectual attempts to raise it from 
the water, but all in vain. It would seize the unfortunate 
bird with its bill, and partially raise it from its watery bed, 
but could not get it high enough to enable it successfully to 
use its own wings. After making several unsuccessful attempts 
to extricate his friend from her perilous situation, he suddenly 
left her and flew away. 

Some boys on the bank of the river commenced stoning the 
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unfortunate bird; but our friend, desiring to see what more 
the instinct of the bird would prompt it to do, caused the boys 
to desist from their cruel sport, and waited the finale of the 
catastrophe. He had not to wait long, for soon our hero bird 
returned with five or six others; when two of them seized the 
unfortunate swallow who was floating upon the water, and, 
with their united strength, raised him some five or six feet; 
the others, meanwhile, encircling them, and flying about with 
every demonstration of anxiety, and endeavoring to cheer 
and encourage them in their generous efforts. 'The dripping 
swallow now being raised from the water, and able to use his 
wings more efficiently, could sustain himself, and they all 
now with evident satisfaction and joy arose in the air, and 
lovingly flew away. 

On hearing the above incident related, I thought, truly “ not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground without the knowledge of our 
heavenl Father.” 


COWPER’S MOTHER. 


Tue influence of Cowper’s mother upon his character may 
be learned from the following expression of filial affection which 
he wrote to Lady Hesketh, on the receipt of his mother’s pic- 
ture: “I had rather possess my mother’s picture than the rich- 
est jewel in the British crown; for I loved her with an affection 
that her death, fifty years since, has not in the least abated.” 
And he penned the following lines on that occasion : 


** My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss, — 

Ah, that maternal smile! it answers, ‘ Yes.’ ’’ 
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OLD MOLL AND LITTLE AGNES; OR, THE RICH POOR AND 
THE POOR RICH. 


BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Durine the remainder of the day the now happy father was 
content to lie passively on the sofa, occasionally falling asleep 
with his daughter’s hand clasped closely in his. ‘lhe words 
“papa” and ‘‘mamma’”’ came so sweetly from her lips, and he 
took such delight in replying to the endearing title, that he 
could not bear to have her out of his sight. 

The idea that all the years he had been mourning her loss 
she had been in the care of his daughter, and that, if he had 
returned from India, he too might have enjoyed her society, at 
times almost overwhelmed him with grief. But the thought 
of the good providence of God, who had directed her weary 
feet to the door of her friends, and had inclined Florence to 
take the pauper child to her bosom, filled him with gratitude 
and praise. 

‘What would have been my affliction,” he exclaimed, one 
day to his wife, when Agnes was for a moment absent from 
the room, ‘‘if I had found her dissolute and vicious, or even 
illiterate and rude! My heart would perhaps have gone forth 
toward her as a child, but I could have had no comfort in her 
society. Now she is all that my heart craves in a daughter. 
It seems too joyful to be true, that she is my own, dear, lost 
Adelaide.” 

Mrs. Loring had never before experienced the bliss of having 
an affectionate, dutiful child, and her heart responded warmly 
to every kind feeling of her husband toward their beautiful and 
virtuous daughter. 

Agnes lost no time in informing her friends at Beech Grove 
of her newly-found relatives, at the same time informing them 
of the time of Florence’s wedding, and saying that the bride 

18 
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was anxious to have her dearest friends with her on the joyful 
occasion. 

The same mail carried a confidential letter also to Mr. Van 
Lennep, which was answered in person the very next day. 
Mr. Loring was still confined to the house in consequence of 
his undue excitement, which had brought on a rush of blood 
to the head; but when Mr. Van Lennep arrived they had 
a long and private interview, to which Agnes alone was 
admitted. 

The wedding-day at length arrived. The bridal pair in- 
tended to start for the falls of Niagara directly after the cere- 
mony, where Louis and Agnes were to haye accompanied them; 
but, as her father was still feeble, the young girl would not con- 
sent to leave him. * 

The wedding was appointed at an early hour; Mr. Hanley 
and Florence, Louis and Agnes, rode together to the church, 
where a small but select company had gathered to witness the 
solemn ceremony, after which they returned home to partake 
of some refreshment before they started on their journey. 

When Mr. Loring approached his daughter to give her his 
blessing, he put into her hand a deed of a beautiful place he 
had purchased for her. The lands joined those of her friends 
at Beech Grove, and it was a situation Which Florence had 
always admired, ‘Thus Agnes’ mystery was revealed. This 
purchase had been accomplished mostly through the agency 
of Mr. Van Lennep, who had entered into the project with all 
his heart. 

Just as they were leaving, Louis called Mr. Hanley aside, 
and in a few words told him what had always been his inten- 
tion with regard to the property of Florence, at the same time 
presenting the deed of the cottage and checks to a considerable 
amount. 

Mr. Hanley deliberately stepped to the door, and called ‘“Flor- 
ence,” then put the papers into her hand, briefly explaining 
their import. 

“Dear, kind Louis,” she exclaimed, seizing his hand; “ this 
is just like you, and does you honor. For your sake I rejoice 
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in it with all my heart. Are these mine,— my own?” she 
asked, holding them before him. 

“Certainly they are,” he replied, smiling. 

“Then,” said she, ‘1, Florence— Hanley,” she added, hes- 
itating slightly, ‘‘ being of sound and disposing mind, do make 
over all right and title of the same to my beloved cousin, Louis 
Buckingham ; and do you, Andrew Hanley, bear testimony to 
the same.”’ 

“Gladly,” he responded, with emphasis. 

She attempted to put the papers in her cousin’s hand, but 
he refused, saying, ‘‘ You have no idea, Florence, how much 
you pain me by not accepting this place, which is legally your 
own.” 

“T did accept it joyfully and thankfully, dear Louis; but I 
have seen proper to give it away again. I am a bride,” she 
said, playfully, drawing herself up with dignity, “and brides 
must be obeyed.” 

“It shall be my first business, on my return,’ added her 
husband, ‘‘ to see this matter properly adjusted and recorded.” 

“Stay one moment, Louis,” said Florence, as he was leav- 
ing the room. and she motioned Mr. Hanley to the door. ‘I 
would like to make your wife a wedding present; perhaps you 
would prefer I should give it to Agnes.” 

Louis gave her one searching glance, then abruptly left the 
room, and joined the party in the entry. 

“T am very sorry,” said Agnes, without observing him, 
“that Lily was away travelling, and could not be at the wed- 
ding. If she had come, Louis could have gone with her. 
He looks pale of late, and the journey would have done him 
good.” 

‘Louis prefers staying at home,” whispered a low voice close 
at her side. . 

She turned quickly,to meet a pair of eyes fixed earnestly 
upon her, and her own drooped beneath their gaze. 

“Why don’t the fellow propose?” exclaimed Mr. Loring, 
impatiently, calling his wife into the parlor and vehemently 
shutting the door, when the bridal pair, accompanied to the 
boat by the groomsmen and bridemaids, had driven away, 
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‘He loves her, if I am any judge, but he don’t walk right 
up to the mark, and say, ‘ Will you have me, or not?’ ‘That 
is the way to do up the business,— and he is a smart fellow, 
too. What can be the reason he holds back so?” 

** Perhaps he thinks you would not consent to give her up so 
soon,’’ responded Mrs. Loring, more calmly. 

‘He is right enough about that. I never expect to give her 
up, but—” Here he relapsed into a profound reverie, from which 
he did not arouse until the sound of the returning voices drew 
his wife from the room to welcome them. 

“Walk in here,’ called out Mr. Loring from the parlor. 
He was lying upon the sofa, and Agnes took a seat by his 
side. 

* Ahem!” sounded the invalid, making an effort to com- 
mence a conversation. ‘‘ Well, you saw them safely off, hey? 
Agnes, our turn will come next.”’ 

“Why, father, you are not going to take me away from 
home ?”’ and she bent a distressed glance upon Louis. 

‘‘ Why, whose house do you take this for, child?” asked her 
father, quickly. 

Agnes blushed deeply, but turned to Louis, expecting he 
would say it was made over to Florence. 

‘‘'The house is the property of Miss Agnes Loring,” replied 
the young man, endeavoring to speak calmly. 

‘How so?” inquired Mr. Loring and his daughter, in a 
breath. 

‘‘ As a present from her sister. Mr. Hanley intends to have 
the title changed on his return.” 

‘Dear, kind Florence!” exclaimed the young girl, bursting 
into tears, ‘she knew how I loved this sweet home.” 

‘It will be a very pretty place for you when you are mat- 
ried; but for the present —” 

“QO, father!” she cried, interrupting him, ‘you won't go 
away and leave Louis here alone.”’ 

‘Why could n’t I for the present be a boarder in the fam- 
ily?” inquired Louis. ‘It would be a most agreeable arrange- 
ment for me.” 

“TI never liked the idea of taking boarders,” responded Mr. 
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Loring, utterly regardless of the wistful look of his daughter. 
“I expect Agnes will be wanting to be married soon, and 
then —” 

*Q, father, don't! I shall never be married. I shall always 
live with you.” 

‘Pshaw! you’d make a nice old maid. Would n’t she, 
Louis! Ihave a young man in my eye who would make a 
noble husband for you.” 

Mr. Buckingham arose and walked to the window, when 
the arrival of company prevented for the time any continuance 
of the conversation. But the young man was desirous of re- 
newing it the first opportunity. He determined, however, it 
should not be in the presence of Agnes. Had she not been 
discovered to be the daughter and heiress of Mr. Loring, he 
would have besought Florence to give her beloved protégée to 
his care. Now, the fear of being accused of worldliness, to- 
gether with a doubt whether Mr. Loring would give up his 
newly-found treasure to the son of a man who had proved 
recreant to his trust, deterred him from asking her hand. Dear 
as the child had always been to him, never until now had he 
realized what an influence her lov@ly Christian deportment had 
had upon him. During the night following his conversation 
with her father, the years since he first knew her passed in 
review before him; her conscientiousness and fear of sin, as 
soon as she had been taught to distinguish right from wrong; 
her sweet, forgiving temper toward his wayward sister; her 
truthfulness, her gratitude to him for his boyish and often cap- 
tious kindnesses toward her; then her devotion to his invalid 
father; her thoughtful care and tenderness toward his mother ; 
her dutiful affection toward Florence, and the life-long interest 
she had manifested for him. And could he stand calmly by 
and see her married to another,— she, whom for many years 
he had considered as a part of himself, who had been the sun- 
light of his home, and connected with every plan for his future 
life? No, he would know his fate. And if Mr. Loring had 
other views for his daughter, as he had hinted, he would tear 


himself away, and bear the loss of his dearest hopes as best he 
might. 
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For three days Louis watched in vain for an opportunity to 
speak in private with Mr. Loring; but as he was still feeble, 
and mostly ‘confined to the house, and as Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Lennep were passing a few days with them, he always found 
the parlor occupied on his return from town. He observed, 
too, that Agnes had put on a certain dignity, which he had 
never seen in her before, and a degree of reserve wholly 
unknown in their former intercourse had stolen in between 
them. 

One morning, at breakfast, and on the day when their friends 
were intending to return to Beech Grove, Agnes urged them 
soon to renew their visit, saying, with a heightened color and / 
a stolen glance at Louis, “It is such a pleasure to me to have © 
a home of my own, where I can receive and entertain my 


friends as long as I wish!”’ 


Poor Louis! He was in just the state of mind to suppose 
she meant an allusion to him, and, as he had not received a 
particular invitation to stay, he answered, with some bitterness, 
** Well, Agnes, I shall not claim your hospitality much longer, 


for I leave the country in three weeks.” 

The young girl gazed at fiim for a moment, as if she found 
it difficult to comprehend his meaning, then, with her hand- 
kerchief at her eyes, rose abruptly and left the room. He 
instantly arose to follow her, when her mother rose also, and 
he reluctantly resumed his seat. 

* Whew!” exclaimed Mr. Loring. ‘It is a new thing for 
Agnes to be in tears.” 

“‘T have observed that the great excitement, of late, has ren- 
dered her nervous,” remarked Mrs. Van Lennep, kindly. 

Louis sat silent and self-condemned, until Mr. Loring in- 
quired, ‘Is it really so, Louis, that you intend to leave us?” 

‘I do, sir,” was the brief reply. 

“You give us short notice, sir,” added Mr. Loring, imitating 
the reserved tone of the other. ‘‘ Wife,” he continued, as she 
and Agnes reéntered the room, ‘we must idle away no more 
time. Here we have orders to quit, just as we thought our- 
selves comfortably established for the summer. I have a great 
mind, Mr. Buckingham, to insist that you take us along. I 
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appeal to our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Van Lennep, if it is nota 
hard case. After being abroad so many years, we return, 
choose our friends and settle down, and, just as we have be- 
come so attached to them that we can’t get along comfortably 
at all without their society, they pull up stakes and are off, 
leaving us to shift for ourselves.” 

This was said in a petulant tone, like that of a displeased 
child, and the whole company burst into a hearty laugh, in 
which the young man could not resist the desire to join. Mr. 
Loring, as if, highly indignant, walked from the room, slam- 
ming the door after him. After hesitating one moment, Louis 
followed him to the parlor. 

“Well, sir,’ said Mr. Loring, locking the door, putting the 
key in his pocket, and advancing with a fierce look to his com- 
panion, ‘‘{ hope you have come to your senses, and mean to 
ask my pardon.” 

“If Ll have offended, it has been unintentional, sir,” replied 
Louis, growing very pale, but putting on an appearance of 
calmness. ‘‘Can I have a few moments’ conversation with 
you?” 

“Certainly, certainly. I thought you didn’t realize what 
you were about.” 

‘Mr. Sampson, our senior partner, proposed that one of the 
firm should go to Paris for the purchase of goods during the 
summer or fall. For certain reasons, which I will explain, I 
thought it better for me to go, and I volunteered to do so.” 

Mr. Loring, who had expected a different topic, tried to 
restrain his impatience, and then repeated, “ The reasons, sir, 
the reasons !” 

Louis turned, walked to the other end of the room, then, 
coming back, seized his companion’s hand, and said, impetu- 
ously, ‘‘ iver since I can remember, I have loved your daugh- 
ter, but ’’— 


“No buts, Mr. Buckingham ; you shall have her, sir. If it 
had not been for the squeamishness of my wife, I should have 
given her to you weeks ago. But she insisted it was your 
right to propose the question. Now that you have come up to 
the point like a man, I should like to be informed by what rule 
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of propriety you have kept me in such a state of anxiety for the 
past month ;” and Mr. Loring rubbed his hands in glee, while 
the young man detailed the fears and doubts which had 
deterred him from claiming her father’s consent to his wishes. 
Then, expressing his gratitude, he begged to have an opportu- 
nity to see if Agnes’ choice corresponded with his own. 

The father hastily unlocked the door, and soon drew thie 
blushing girl into the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Lennep only waited to congratulate their 
young friends on their engagement, which, indeed, they had 
long anticipated, and then took their departure, having received 
a promise of a speedy return of their visit. 

Upon reaching Saratoga, Mrs. Hanley wrote her friend an 
account of their trip, and a lively description of the society at 
the United States Hotel, where they were stopping. She said 
Mr. and Mrs. Story were there, with Lily Buckingham, who, 
in beauty of person and fascination of manner, was all that 
her childhood gave promise of being. ‘She is, indeed,’’ wrote 
Florence, ‘“‘a thoroughly finished woman of the world. In 
company she is calm and self-possessed, receiving the most 
flattering attentions with the dignity and composure of a queen, 
evidently claiming them as her right. It is difficult to ap- 
proach her, for she is always surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
mirers, among whom, { am sorry to say, are many whose coun- 
tenances bear the marks of dissipated habits. Report says she 
has attracted the attention of Hon. Mr. Hosford, a member of 
Congress, a man of high standing in society, and of great 
wealth. I cannot say how this is, as I have seldom seen them 
together, though I have observed that he frequently enters the 
parlors, but, seeing how she is surrounded, retires as quietly as 
he entered. Evidently he does not intend to enter into compe- 
tition with the light-minded fops who occupy so large a share 
of her attention. 

* At table, Lily invariably enters late, thus drawing upon 
herself innumerable pairs of eyes, as, taking the arm of her 
adopted father, she walks gracefully the whole length of the 
hall.” 

A week later, Florence wrote again. ‘We have made the 
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acquaintance of Mr. Hosford, though for the introduction we 
are indebted to his interest in our fair friend. Rumor speedily 
brought the report of Mr. Hanley’s wealth to Saratoga, and 
many, who would probably otherwise have passed us with a 
glance of contempt, have shown us great attention. From the 
first, Lily seemed pleased to meet us; and one morning, as 
my husband and myself were at the springs, she joined us. I 
never saw her appear so well. She conversed with Mr. Han- 
ley like a rational being, and I felt self-condemned that I had 
pronounced her so trifling. Mr. Hosford, after watching us 
for a few moments, sauntered toward us, and was introduced 
by Lily. He is very agreeable in person, with great fluency 
in the use of language; and I could see that, though he directed 
his conversation to Mr. Hanley, his eye constantly turned 
toward the lady opposite him. He seemed to be perfectly 
captivated by her charms. After this he frequently joined our 
party, and expressed his great pleasure that we had concluded, 
on account of Mr. Hanley’s fondness for the water, to extend 
our stay at the springs. This has brought Lily much into our 
society, and enables us to see them together. I heard him say 
once, with a heavy sigh, ‘ Beautiful, fascinating creature!” 
He was standing where he could watch her without being 
observed. I turned my eye in the same direction, and did not 
wonder that he sighed. She was standing alone, the centre of 
a group of gay fops, who were striving to emulate each other 
in the adulation they were offering at her shrine. 

‘Several times he has invited me to walk with him to the 
pavilion, and has turned the conversation to the various ladies 
of the company. As I did not refer to Lily, he directly asked 
me if her mind and heart were cultivated in any proportion to 
her manner. I answered, reluctantly, that for many years I 
had seen little of her; that I had understood from her mother 
that she was yery accomplished,— could play and sing with 
brilliancy, spoke French and Italian as if they were her native 
tongue. 

**¢Of course,’ he answered; ‘of course. ‘Those accomplish- 
ments are deemed indispensable at the present day.’ 
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‘* He spoke with some sarcasm in his tone, and I said, ‘ You 
are severe, sir.’ 

“** Perhaps so,’ he responded; ‘but it annoys me to see a 
young lady, gifted with beauty and grace enough to make home 
a paradise, degrade herself by allowing those senseless fops to 
bestow their flatteries upon her.’ 

“*¢ Lily is a beauty,’ said I, ‘and it cannot be expected that 
she should be ignorant of it. I have feared that her adopted 
parents, in their pride at the sensation she creates, do not exer- 
cise the most salutary influence over her.’ 

““¢] have seen it all,’ he responded, sadly, ‘and I have 
sometimes thought, if she had a friend, one whom she re- 
spected and loved, she might be led to see the folly of her 
present course.’ " 

‘“**No doubt of it,’ I answered, warmly. ‘The surest way 
to govern Lily would be through her affections.’ 

“It really amuses my husband to see how closely Mr. Hos- 
ford adheres to our party since he gave me his partial confi- 
dence. Last evening his sister arrived, and was immediately 
introduced to us. ‘Though not strictly handsome, she is a 
pleasing, warm-hearted girl, with a simplicity and naturalness 
which carry all before her. Not many minutes after she 
entered the parlor, she touched her brother, exclaiming, ‘O, 
Lucius, look! Who is that beautiful lady crossing the room ? 
Is n’t she lovely ?’ 

‘‘He looked much pleased, as he replied, ‘That is Miss 
Story. I will introduce you to her;’ and, taking her arm in 
his, led her to the sofa at the further end of the apartment. 
They soon returned, and Lily with them; and, before the 
evening was through, the young ladies had advanced to a 
great degree of intimacy. Mr. Hosford was charmed with the 
attention paid to his sister, and thanked Lily in a low tone for 
making this the happiest evening of his life. I rather think, 
before they parted, he said something still more pointed, for 
she glanced in his face, while a natural blush gave deeper tint 
to her rose-colored cheeks. Early this morning, as Mr. Hanley 
and I were returning from our early walk, he approached, and 
said to me, ‘ You were right; Miss Story has convinced me 
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that she has a heart, and she only needs right influences to 
mould her into a noble character.’ 

“<T see you are intending to do your part toward her refor- 
mation,’ I replied, smiling. 

**¢] do not wish to conceal from you that she has interested 
me more than any lady I have seen; but reformation isa strong 
word. She only needs to see through the hollowness and ex- 
travagance of these fashionable fops and dandies, in order to 
despise them as heartily as Ido. I believe she is formed for 
domestic happiness.’ 

“‘] kept my eyes upon the ground, for I could not give my 
assent, knowing Lily as well as I do, and I did not wish him 
to consider me prejudiced. After walking by my side fora 
few moments in silence, he bid us good-morning, and has- 
tened on. 

“ Later, a great sensation has been created here by the ar- 
rival of a young southerner,— a dashing fellow, with imperial 
and whiskers in the highest state of perfection. He has a col- 


ored valet, and an elegant barouche with two coal-black horses, 
which he sports back and forth in front of the hotel, to the 
admiration of all the young ladies, and the envy of half the 
young men. In consequence of his wealth, or his rank, or his 
horses, he takes the liberty to set aside all prescribed rules of 
etiquette, and even decency, and to act according to his own 
will and pleasure. 


“This conduct, though frowned upon by the substantial part 
of our little world, is applauded, and, to some extent, imitated 
by others. ‘ 

“But to return to our friend Lily. She is engagetl, actually 
engaged to Honorable Lucius Hosford; and she seems very 
happy. His sister told me they were to be married in the fall, 
and she was to pass the winter with them at Washington. For- 
tunate Lily! she has won a noble heart. I hope she will make 
him happy. I can see that Mr. and Mrs. Story are very proud 
of the alliance.” 

After rejoicing with Agnes over her prospect of happiness, 
and stating something of their own plans, Florence adds, ‘‘ The 
evening after the arrival of Mr. Stapleton, which is the name 
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of the dashing southerner, Mr. Hosford and Lily were slowly 
promenading the piazza, when he appeared, follawed by his 
servant. When opposite the betrothed couple he stopped, and 
with an oath, said, ‘ By , what a handsome creature !-— 
perfectly divine!’ Mr. Hosford boiled with indignation, and 
stepped forward as if intending to knock the fellow down, but 
Lily drew him back, and the impertinent fellow was allowed 
to pass on. She told me of it herself, and said she did not see 
why Mr. Hosford need to have been in such a passion because 
a man chose to admire her. ‘ He must expect to be told I am 
handsome,’ she added, petulantly, ‘though he never has ac- 
knowledged it himself.’ 

*¢ Lily,’ said I, quite indignantly, ‘Mr. Hosford paid you 
the highest compliment a gentleman can pay a lady, when he 
asked you to be his wife. No doubt he disapproves the sense- 
less flattery to which you have so long been accustomed. He 
considers you endowed with common sense, and addresses you 
as a rational being.’ 

**¢ Well,’ she exclaimed, as she turned away, ‘if he expects 
me to give up all society, and to live only for him, he is very 
much mistaken.’ 

“QO, Lily!’ I thought, as with a pout she walked haugh- 
tily away from the room, ‘how can you throw away your own 
happiness ?’ With all her follies, I had not before deemed her 
so utterly heartless. 

**We have just returned from Cincinnati, spending a few 
days at the falls, both going out and on our return. We have 
wished much that you and Louis could have been with us. 
Though absent from this place only three weeks, there are 
great changes. Almost an entire new set of faces fill the halls 
and parlors. Of those with whom we became most intimate, 
Mr. Hosford and his sister alone remain. From her | learned 
the particulars of the disgraceful affair which is the constant 
theme of conversation here at the present time. After we left, 
Mr. Stapleton managed to procure an introduction to Lily, who 
accepted an invitation from him to ride. On her return, Mr. 
Hosford, and even her parents, remonstrated, but she insisted 
there was no harm in her riding in open daylight with a 
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distinguished southerner. The very next day she rode horse- 
back with him by her side; and this time everybody began to 
talk of and to look at Mr. Hosford as a rejected suitor. This he 
was too proud to bear; and the same evening demanded an in- 
terview with her in the presence of her parents, when he told her 
it was his wish she should at once and forever make her choice 
between him and Mr. Stapleton; that he never would consent 
that his betrothed bride should conduct in such a way as to be 
a by-word to every one in the house, and that she must prom- 
ise to give up encouraging Mr. Stapleton’s insulting attentions, 
or he should consider their engagement dissolved. 

‘ Lily cried, and her parents plead with her to have nothing 
more to do with a man of whose character she was entirely 
ignorant; but she would make no promises; indeed, she would 
not speak. 

‘Karly the next morning, Mr. Hosford and his sister arose 
earlier than usual, and went to the pavilion. On returning, 
they met Lily walking with her southern lover. She drew 
down her veil hastily, hoping they would not recognize her. 
But Mr. Hosford coolly bowed, saying, ‘Good-morning, Miss 
Story, — good-morning, Mr. Stapleton,’ as if they were the 
merest strangers. He returned to the hotel, and wrote Lily a 
formal note, announcing her free, which he enclosed to her 
father, with his reason for the same, and saying that he had 
entirely misunderstood her character, and that he was happy 
to have discovered it in season to prevent his becoming too 
much attached to her for his own comfort. 

‘‘ Miss Hosford wished to leave immediately, but he would 
not consent to do so, and insisted she should occupy the same 
seat at table as she had done. In company, he treated Lily 
with politeness, and once, when she was alone, walked with 
her to the hall table; but every one could see, from his manner, 
that the charm was broken. This was for the poor girl the 
most mortifying course he could have pursued; and, about a 
week later, early one morning it was discovered that Mr. Sta- 
pleton, his valet, horses, and — Lily, all were gone. He left 
all his bills unpaid, and a note of three hundred dollars, which 
he had borrowed, undischarged. 
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‘Mr. and Mrs. Story left immediately, but Mr. Hosford still 
remains, and says he never had so much cause for gratitude 
as since his wonderful escape. ‘I have learned wisdom,’ said 
he tome. ‘ Next time I shall look with suspicion upon a pretty 
face, or, rather, I shall not allow my reason to be carried away 
by my eyes.’” 

When Mrs. Hanley returned to New York she found pre- 
parations going briskly forward for the marriage of Agnes. 
The wedding was to take place the first of October, when the 
bridal pair, accompanied by her parents, were to sail for Havre. 
Agnes would not consent that Florence should leave her until 
that time; and, as their new place,which they had named, 
needed a thorough repair, they concluded to remain in New 
York for the winter. Mr. Hanley took an early opportunity 
to have Agnes’ title to the house made out in legal form, and, 
to please Louis, as a present from her sister. The tourists 
expected, after remaining a few weeks in Paris for the perform- 
vance of Louis’ business, to make a rapid tour of Europe, and 
return home by the way of England in the spring. 

Early in October the daily papers announced ‘ A Marriage 
in High Life. — On the third instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
——, Mr. Louis Buckingham, of the firm of Sampson & Co., 
to Miss Adelaide Loring, daughter of Edward Loring, Esq. 
The bridal party expect.to sail for Havre in the Gazelle on 
the sixth of the present month.” 

In concluding, I would say that in after years, when Mr. 
Louis Buckingham had attained a station in society, both as 
regarded wealth and rank, above that which his father had 
enjoyed, neither he nor his lovely wife ever forgot that riches 
were from the Lord ; that ‘‘ the Lord maketh poor, he bringeth 
low and lifteth up;” the sacred words of Scripture often re- 
curred to them, ‘‘ Let not the rich man glory in his riches. But 
let him that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exercise loving-kind- 
ness, judgment and righteousness in the earth.” 

The love of money had been the curse alike of Mr. Buck- 
ingham and of Old Moll. Though one was surrounded with 
every comfort that wealth could bestow, and stood high in the 
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esteem of his fellow-men, and the other was destitute even of 
the necessaries of life, yet their haste to be rich proved equally 
the ruin of both. In the one case it rendered the guardian 
unworthy of his trust, tempted him to appropriate the funds 
of his ward to supply the means for the extravagance of his 
family, and finally to an awful attempt at suicide. 

In the other, the desire to become possessed of the rich jew- 
els which decorated the person of little Adelaide, led her to 
steal from the afflicted parents what they prized far more than 
gold ; and, in order to save herself from the effects of her crime, 
to a life-long system of cruelty and deception. ‘The little 
foundling, guided and watched through all the years of her 
loneliness and sorrow by an Eye which never slumbers, 
became rich in faith, though deprived of her earthly posses- 
sions. 

To Mrs. Buckingham and her son the loss of wealth proved 
the greatest blessing, even the hope of a heavenly inheritance ; 
while to Florence it added Christian patience and resignation 
to her other graces. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loring lived under the same roof as their 
daughter, for she never would consent to be separated from 
her; and in the large city where they resided he found ample 
opportunity for the exercise of his activity in searching out 
and relieving cases of suffering among the poor; and in his 
employment Agnes was ever his efficient associate. 


Tue nearest fixed star has been discovered very recently to 
be Alpha, in the constellation of the Centaur. The sun is 
ninety-five millions of miles from the earth, and this star, 
which we feel a certain degree of friendship for, because it is 
our nearest neighbor, is two hundred and six thousand times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. Light, which travels 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles a second, would 
require more than three years to reach us from that star. 





THE OTHER HOME. 


THE OTHER HOME. 


Lire is full of doubt and sorrow ; 
All that ’s beautiful must die ; 
Joyous smiles to-day, — to-morrow 
Bitter tears, —a heartfelt sigh. 

All we ever love and cherish, 
But reminds it cannot stay, 

And our brightest hopes will perish 
In the morning of their day. 


Never more ! it wakes an echo, 
Half of joy and half of pain 5 

Visions rise in quick succession, 
Never will be mine again ! 

There was one best loved and truest, 
Ever near in days of yore, 

Went to rest down in the church-yard, — 
I shall meet her never more ! 


In the land beyond the river 
Farewell echoes never come ; 
Life is but a journey thither, 
To that other, brighter home. 
Though our feet too often falter, 
Treading in the weary way, 
Let a pure faith guide us ever, 
Till we reach the realms of day. 


Mr. Lockr’s Opinion. — A short time before his death, Mr. 
Locke, being asked what was the surest way for a young man 
to obtain a true knowledge of the Christian religion, replied : 
‘Let him study the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Tes- 
tament ; therein are contained the words of eternal life.” 
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France has been much distressed by the large drafts upon the 
national bank, which indicate a want of confidence among capitalists 
in the government and a distressing state of public finances. Suspen- 
sion of specie payments has been feared. This calamity the Empe- 
ror labors to avert; but there is some reason to fear that it may be 
beyond his power. The Rothschilds are said to have loaned the bank 
6,400,000 roubles in gold. The monetary panic began to abate soon 
after the twentieth of October. But the high prices of provision had 
not at that date abated, and the distress of the poor classes was 
very great, both from this source and also in some places from an 
advance in the amount of their rents. Another revolution was 
feared, To us it savors of the ridiculous to read in one para- 
graph of Napoleon sporting by day and frolicing in balls and banquets 
in the evening, and in the next of the distress of the finances of his 
kingdom, of the starvation of his subjects, and similar national calam- 
ities. But great men are not always wise. 


Switzerland has witnessed the release of the Neufchatel prisoners, 
and, in the event of the reassembling of the Paris Conference, proposes 
to be represented. 


Spain.—With the establishment of the new government the papacy 
seems determined to put down, what it calls heresy, by force. M. de 
Mora, a convert from Romanism, was assaulted in the streets of Ma- 
drid by a relative of the Vicar General, and subsequently cast into 
prison, where his health and life were endangered. The fall of 
O’Donnell and the restoration of Narvaez occurred on Sunday, Oct. 
12th, but as the latter minister is not considered a friend of liberty, 
he is not likely to secure popular favor. Why is God shaking so ter- 
ribly the earth, especially those parts of it where the papacy has its 
seat, as this country, Italy and Naples? Narvaez administration ap- 
pears to be no more popular than those of O’Donnell and Espatero. 


Denmark has agreed to a reduction of the land transit tax, as it is 
supposed, in preparation for a corresponding reduction of the Sound 
Dues. Such a measure may prove satisfactory to contiguous nations, 
but whether it will be so to England, Russia and the United States 
that have little use for the land transit, but much for the navigation 
of the Sound, admits of serious doubt. 


Italy.—The state of this couutry is very unquiet. The popular 
clamor for reform ; but the ecelesiastics and officials are equally earn- 


est for the preservation of the present condition of the government 
and of the church. 
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The Grand Duke of Tuscany adopts and pursues a course opposite 
to that of Neapolitan governments, quieting his disaffected subjects by 
concessions, and evincing a disposition to adopt the Constitution of 
1848. 


Sardinia has taken a noble stand against the aggression and tyranny 
of the papacy, and sympathises strongly with the populace of the 
Italian States ; and evidently looks with expectation of aid from Eng- 
land and France. 


Naples, encouraged by Austria, sides with the conservative party 
in Italy, and is liable to incur the displeasure of England and France, 
for her interference and her exposure of the peace of Europe. The 
Emperor of Austria has sent a letter to the king to remonstrate 
against his rigorous policy, and to persuade him to milder and more 
tolerant measures. The king, in turn, has despatched a defence of his 
course to the principal courts of Europe. The British and French 
ministers have been recalled, an act, which their governments say, 
should not be regarded as a declaration of war. King Ferdinand, in 
his royal clemency, resolves to keep his own ministers in these courts» 
unless they are sent home. Is this one of his conciliatory measures 
of which Austria talks so loudly ? 


Zurkey manifests great interest for the tranquility of Syria, and still 
directs her attention to the Danubian principalities. The Island of 
Serpents has been abandoned by the Russians, and become again the 
possession of Turkey. 


DOMESTIC. 


Several tribes of the Indians have recently exhibited unusual signs 
of hostility, which called for the interposition of our national troops 
stationed on the frontier, and in Oregon and some other territories. 

The news from California continues to be more favorable as to the 
public peace, to the harvest and the production of the mines. 

The Presidential canvass has terminated in favor of Mr. James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, the Democratic candidate, of fair fame a8 
a ripe scholar, a Christian gentleman, and a profound statesman. 

The telegraph has been completed, and is in operation between the 
main land and St. Johns, in Newfoundland, by sub-marine wire ; and 
a company has been formed in London, and one-half the capital re- 
quisite for the enterprise has been subscribed, to extend the same 
from the latter place to the coast of Ireland. The prospect is, that 
we shall soon be able to sit in our easy chairs ‘at home, and by the 
mystic wires speak round the globe. 
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Ghitor’s Miscellang. 


BIBLICAL NOTES. 


The following description of the present city of Jerusalem and site 
of the temple is by Rev. Prof. Hackett, in his Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture :— 


“We now enter the city for the purpose of naming rather than 
describing the objects or places of Scripture interest which the devas- 
tations of time have spared. The present Jerusalem, viewed apart 
from its history, presents very little claim to our notice. The popu- 
lation, including the Jews and Europeans, is supposed not to exceed 
seventeen thousand.* The houses are built either of lime or of 
stone ; the former are mere hovels; the latter are more substantial, 
but generally not large, and without any pretension to elegance. The 
low windows, guarded with iron grates, give to many of them a 
dreary, prison-like appearance. ‘The streets are narrow and crooked ; 
some of them are darkened, by means of mat or stone arches thrown 
over them for the purpose of excluding the heat. The bazaars, in 
comparison with those of Cairo or Damascus, are few and poorly fur- 
nished. A few gardens only occur within the city; though the 
ground is very far from being all occupied. In the Jews’ quarter is 
a large tract, partially overrun with the Indian fig or prickly-pear, 
and partly covered with ruins and rubbish of every sort. Bezetha, a 
hill at the north end, between the Damascus gate and St. Stephen’s 
gate, offers many vacant “ lots,” which might be cultivated or used for 
the erection of buildings. In one place, just within the gate of St. 
Stephen, on the right hand, I noticed two or three Arab tents spread 
out and occupied after the manner of the desert. What a contrast 
does this state of Jerusalem offer to the ancient city! The Psalmist 
(122 : 3, 4), represents a company of pilgrims, on entering the gates, 
as lifting up their eyes to the scene around them, and exclaiming with 
admiration : 

“QO, Jerusalem! thou art builded 
Asa city compacted together, 
Whether the tribes.go up, 
The tribes of Jehovah, as prescribed to Israel. r 


The meaning is that Jerusalem was built up in all its parts; and, 
unlike what it now is, had no unoccupied room, no waste places. 


*Schultz, in his Jerusalem, Eine Vorlesung, p. 33. 
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House adjoined house; edifices filled the ample circuit; Jerusalem, 
the Psalmist would say, answered then to the ideal of a city. 

The site of the temple is a part of the city concerning which no 
doubt can be entertained. The present area of the great Mosque cor- 
responds very nearly with the ground which the temple and its appur- 
tenances occupied. It embraces a space almost equal to one third of 
the city. It has the form of a parallelogram; the longer sides of 
which run from north to south. It is surrounded by a high wall, 
which is the same as that of the city on the east, and in part on the 
south ; but is a separate one on the north and west sides. It is the 
summit of the ancient Moriah, which was cuf down in one part and 
built up in another, so as to furnish a proper level for the erection of 
the temple. This, probably, was the mount on which Abraham was 
called to sacrifice his son, as a test of his obedience to the divine will. 
It was used as a threshing-floor in the time of David, (1 Chronicles 
21: 15, seq.) and was added tothe city by Solomon. It may be hoped 
that the time is near when the bigotry of the Mahommedans will be 
so far relaxed as to allow Christians to enter and explore this hitherto 
unopened field. Important discoveries await those who shall be the 
first to enjoy this opportunity.” 


PASSING EVENTS, 


FOREIGN. 


Our last number chronicled events to the 10th of October ; the pre- 
sent which we are obliged to issue a little in advance of our usual 
time of publication extends to the middle of November. 

England witnesses considerable alarm among the high churchmen, 
an account of the impeachment of an archdeacon for heresy on the 
subject of the sacraments. A commissioner has forbidden preaching 
in the parks of London on Sabbath, professedly because it furnished 
occasion for infidels to harangue the populace; but really, it is be- 
lieved, from a reluctance to have it withdraw the attention of the 
multitude from the Sunday bands which are hired to play for the 
public entertainment. A very worthy effort is in progress in the 
cities and large towns of the kingdom to canvas every district for Sab- 
bath school scholars. May we not learn a valuable lesson from this 
example? The money market in middle and latter part of October 
was very stringent. Britain is said to be opposed to the reassem- 
bling of the Paris Conference, 
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EMBROIDERY. 


BABY’s BOOT. 


In this department we select from our exchanges the following useful 
specimen :— 


a ae and blue Berlin woo!, quarter ounce of each; needle 
0. 16, 

With the colored wool make a chain of 9 stitches, and work one row in 
double crotchet ; after this row increase by making one loop at the beginning 
and end of each row. 
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2nd row.- 2 blue, 2 white ; repeat. 

3rd row.—1 white, (@) 2 blue above the blue in last row, 2 white; repeat 
from (a.) 

4th row.—2 blue above the white in last row, 2 white above the blue; 
repeat. 

5th row.—1 white, (a) 2 blue, 2 white ; repeat from (a,) work those four 
Jast rows 4 times; which finishes the front. For the sides work 10 stitches 
of the front, repeating the pattern 10 times, then join this to the froni, and 
work a row of open crotchet all round. For the leg, work with white wool 
2 chain, 2 long; repeat all round. 2nd row.—2 chain, 2 long. making the 
first long above the second long of previous round, and second above the first 
chain; repeat all round ; repeat this row 6 times, finishing with a row of 
double crotchet. Work a fringe as follows, with the blue wool, round the top 
of the boot, and above the row of open crotchet, worked across the instep 
and around the shoe. Hold the wool loosely, pass the needle through the 
first stitch, and draw the wool through and make a chain stitch; work thus 
in every Jeop. For the sole make a chain of 8 stitches with the white wool, 
and work backward and forward in double stitch crotcbet, that is taking both 
loops ; work 8 rows, increasing at each edge ; work 7 rows without increas- 
ing, then 5, decreasing at each edge, then 6 rows without decreasing, then 3 
rows increasing, then 5 without increasing; now decrease in the next row, 
which finishes the whole, sew it to the boot, and pass a narrow ribbon 
through the open round above the instep.” 


INFANT’S BOOT, 


“Black buck-skin, with the braiding pattern cut out, and scarlet cloth 
placed under: or black velvet, or cloth, with the braid ran on in the usual 
way. ‘The former, thouzh the most durable, is exceedingly difficult, espect- 
ally with this pattern.” 
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GEMS AND APHORISMS, 


SinauLtar Swiss Custom.—In the large towns the children of similar 
age and sex are gathered together by their parents in little societies called 
societies des dimanches, These little c!ubs are composed of twelve or four- 
teen children, selected by the parents with a view to their adaptedness to 
amuse and benefit each other. They meet in turn at the houses of the dif- 
ferent parents once a week. Their nurses are with them, and the time is 
spent in amusements common to children. As they grow older these amuse- 
ments are combined with instruction. This kind of intimacy creates friend- 
ships which last long after they are dispersed and scattered over the world, 
and even through life, Girls thus linked together in childhood retain their 
affection in maturer life, and even in womanhood disti guish each other by 
the tender appellations of ‘ma mignonne,” mon caur,” mon ange.” —This is 
one great reason why the Swiss society is so exclusive, and it is so difficult 
for a stranger to press beyond its mere formalities. The rank of the hus. 
band in Switzerland depends altogether upon that of his wife. Immediate] 
on their marriage he steps into her rank, be it above or below that whic 
he formerly occupied.— Observer. 

The Seneca Indians have a law to the effect that no treaty is valid without 
the consent of two-thirds of the mothers of the tribe. 


READING AND TuInKING.—You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the chaff from the wheat by thinking. 

God hears the heart without words, but le never hears words without 
the heart. 

They that drive away time, spur a free horse. 

As often as a man lays out for God, he lays up for himself. 

Be lively but not light ; solid but not sad. 

Speak not well of yourself, nor ill of others. 

To render good for evil is God-like ; to render good for good is man-like, 
to render evil for evil is beast-like ; to render evil for good is devil-like. 

Christian graces are like perfumes ; the more they are pressed, the sweeter 
they smell. ; like stars, that shine brightest in the dark ; like trees, the more 
they are shaken, the deeper root they take, and the more fruit they bear. 

Sin is like a bee, with honey in its mouth, but a sting in its tail. 

As every shred of gold is precious, so is every minute of time. 

A Christian’s birth 1s like the Red Sex that brings him into the wilderness, 
his death is like Jordan, that brings him into CANAAN, 

He that prays, ** God help the poor,’, and aids them not, need not expect 
his prayers will rise above his own head. 

To tne Girts.—Mrs. Swisshelm says: “ The secret you dare not tell 


your mother is a dangerous secret, one that will be likely to bring you 
sorrow.” 


A Poor Enporser.—A worthy but poor minister requested the loan of fif- 
ty dollars from the cashier of a bank ; and in the note requesting the favor, he 
said that if the cashier would oblige him, he would “ pay him in ten days, 
on the faith of Abrahom.” ‘The Cashier returned word that by the rules of 
the bank, the endorser of a note must reside in the State. 
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INCIDENTS AND HUMOR. 


“Sue ALwAys Mave Home Happy.”—A plain marble stone, in a New 
England churchyard, bears this brief inscription, “She always made home 
happy.” 

his epitaph was penned by a bereaved husband, after sixty years of 
wedded life. He might have said of his departed wife, she was beautiful 
and accomplished and an ornament to society, and yet not have said she 
made home happy. He might have added, she was a Christian, and not have 
been able to say, “ She always made home happy.” 

What a rare combination of virtues and graces this wife and mother must 
have possessed. How wisely she must have ordered her house. In what 

atience she must have possessed her soul. How self-denying she must have 
Sede How tender and loving. How thoughtful for the comfort of all about 
her. 

Her husband did not seek happiness in public places, because he found 
purer and sweeter enjoyments at home. 

Her children, when away, did not dread to return, for there was no place 
to them so dear as home. There was their mother thinking for them, and 
praying for them, and longing for their coming. 

When tempted, they thought of her. When in trouble, they remembered 
her kind voice and ready sympathy. When sick they must go home; they 
could not die away from their dear mother, , 

‘This wife and mother was not exempt from the cares common to her place, 
She toiled; she suffered disappointments and bereavements ; she was afflict- 
ed in her own person, but yet she was submissive and cheerful. The Lord’s 
will concerning her was her will, and so she passed away, leaving this sweet 
remembrance behind her: “She always made home happy.”— N. Y. 
Evangelist. 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


To PRESERVE CuRRANTS.—Take ripe currants, free from stems; weigh 
them, and take the same weight of sugar; put a teacup of sugar to each 
pound of it; boil the syrup until it mah and clear; then turn it over the 
fruit; let it remain one night; then set it over the fire, and boil gently, until 
they are cooked and clear; take them into the jars or pots with a skimmer ; 
boil the syrup until rich and thick; then pour it over the fruit, Currants 
may be preserved with ten pounds of fruic to seven of sugar. Take the 
stems from seven pounds of the currants, and crush and press the juice from 
the remaining three pounds; put them into the hot syrup, and boil until 
thick and rich ; put it in pots or jars, and the next day secure as directed, 

FrLoatine IsLanp.—We remember our first sight and taste of this delici- 
ous compound. And we remember a twelve year old girl flying into our 
presence with cheeks as red as roses crying out—* I’ve learned how to make 
floating island!” She found the way at her first effort! How eagerly she 
watched every mouthful witi sparkling eyes as one and another pronounced 
it very good! But here is the receipt: Set a quart of milk to boil, then stir 
into it the beaten yolk ot six eggs; flavor with lemon or rose, and sweeten 
to taste ; whip the whites of the eggs to a strong froth. When the custard is 
thick, put it into a deep dish and heap the frothed eggs upon it, Serve cold. 
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Tapioca Puppina.—And who is there that has not grown kindly over 
a dish of tapioca, boiled or baked ? We prefer the former when prepared in 
this way: Wash the tapioca well, and let it steep for five or six hours, chang- 
ing the water three times, Simmer it in the last water till quite clear, then 
season it with sugar and lemon juice. 


Currant JELLY Witnout Cookina.—Press the juice from the cur- 
rants, and strain it; to every pint put a pound of fine whitesugar; mix them 
together until the sugar is dissolved, then put it in jars, seal them, and ex- 
pose them to a hot sun for two or three days. 

How to Maxe Tea Prorrriy.—The proper way to make a cup of good 
tea is a matter of some importance. The plan which I have practised for 
these twelve months is this: The teapot is at once filled up with boiling 
water, then the tea is put into the pot, and is allowed to stand for five min- 
utes before it is used ; the leaves gradually absorb the water and as gradu- 
ally sink to the bot'om; the result is that the tea leaves are not scalded, as 
they are when boiling water is poured over them, and you get all the true 
flavor of the tea. In truth, much less tea is required in this way than under 
the old and common practice. [James Cuthill, Camberwell, London. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tne Imitation OF Curist, by Thomas a Kempis, translated from the 
Latin by John Payne, with an introduction by Dr. Chalmers, edited by Dr. 


Malcolm, together with the life of its author, by Rev. C. Ullmann, D. D., 
originally one of the series of the lives of reformers before the Reformation. 
Doubtless this is the best edition of this invaluable work, worthy of a place 
among the select spiritual classics for every Christian’s closet. Published by 
Gould & Lincoln, of this city. 

Six Monrns 1n Kanzas, by a Lady. Published by John P. Jewett & 
Co., of Boston. A book for the present crisis, natural and easy in style, a 
true narrative of facts, free from extremes, but with a few rebukes of our 
national executive, toward the tlose. It admirably portrays the trials and 
privations of the settlers, and of border life. The typography of this volume 
and its whole mechanical execution show a marked progress in the American 
press. We rejoice at this, for, in our opinion, American publishers have not 
devoted sufficient attention to these subjects; and we are glad to see a house 
of so extensive business and so deservingly popular set anexample so worthy 
to be imitated. 

Letters to Fanny froma Southern Home, Published by the Mass, Sab- 
bath School Society ; a pretty book for very small children, expressive of 
Christian sympathy for the oppressed without morbid sentimentalism. 

“ Dred, a tale of the Great Dismal Swamp,” by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in two duodecimo vols. Published by Phillips, Sampson and Com- 
pany of this city. {tis natural, not necessary, to compare this work with 

nele Tom’s Cabin, by the same author. To our mind, that is a flash of 
genius ; this, a production of talent. Both possess great merit with some de- 
fects in plot and style. We admire the author’s power of description, her 
lucid manner and generally her worthy aim, but should be far better pleased 
with the productions of her gifted pen, if she descended with somewhat more 
of grace. In her effort to be natural, she occasionally uses low and cant 
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phrases, descending far below the point where Scott, Johnson, S eele, and Ad- 
dison would have stopped, and employs language, to say the least, of question- 
able consistency with a proper reverence for things sacred. Her characters, 
often sketched with admirable skill. ant for the most part well sustained, 
sometimes evince a defect in the plot, and their vices do not alway- call forth 
sufficient abhorrence. For instance, in this work, we think ita defect that 
Nin, the heroine of her story, should die before her marriage with Clayton, 
and in the midst of her story; and we doubt whethe> her engayement to three 
gentlemen at the same time is so presented as suitably to «liseourage such flir- 
tation and sins in the youthful reader. Yet these and similar defects, or rather 
eccentricities, may increase the popularity and sale of the volumes with a por- 
tion of the public. Doubtless it will be read and admired by thousands on 
both sides of the Atlantic; and then placed on the same shelf with Caste, one 
of the best books on this subject which we have perused. It is published by 
the same enterprising house. 

“The Autobiography of a Blind Minister, including sketches and events of 
his time, - Timothy Woodbridge, D, D , published by John P. Jewett & 
Company. Boston.” ‘This is a duodecimo of 312 pp. every way an admirable 
book of its class. In it we have a luminous account of the parentage, birth, boy- 
hood, education and ministry of its Reverend author, his viv d conceptio.s of 
many distinguished men and important events of his own period given in his 
characteristic style, perspicuous, concise, and forceable A delightful Chris- 
tian spirit pervades the volume; and we have seldom witnessed a more felici- 
tous illustration of God’s faithfulness to his promise that the blessing of his 
covenant shall descend to thousands of them that love him, and of the remark- 
able manner in which God overrules evil for good. ‘Truly, “all things work 
together for good to them that love God.” To us, it seems very improbable that 
this Reverend father in the ministry would have been honored as the instru- 
ment of so much good in Zion but for the loss of his sight amidst his prepara- 
tion for usefulness. We cordially commend the volume to our readers. 

“ The Mystery or Evil and God, by John Young, L. L. D., Edinburgh, Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott and Company, Philadelphia. This author is favorably 
known to the public by a previous work, “ The Christ of History.” ‘The present 
volume richly rewards the reader, who will find frequent occasion to pause for 
reflection, and though he may not adopt all the opinions of its learned author, 
yet if he reads with candor he will probably lay down the book with less con- 
fidence in his preconceived hypothesis with respect to the questions whence 
and why came moral evil into our system ? Both theories here current, that 
God could but for wise reasons would not, and that he would but could not, 
prevent the introduction of sin, are criticised, the one an apparent reflection 
upon the divine goodness, and the other upon Almighty power. Dr. Young 
evidently thinks his hypothesis free from the difficulties which embarrass these 
theories. But if sin was “inpreventable” as he and Squiers maintain, God 
must haye foreseen that “ inpreventability” when he adopted the present sys- 
tem, and those difficulties really attend the question why did He adopt a sys- 
tem in which he foresaw the unavoidable existence of sin? He seems to think 
ability to sin essential to the freedom of the will. But is not inability to sin by 
reason of indwelling and abounding holiness a perfection of God, who is per- 
fectly pure, and the chief glory of the angels that have kept their original 
state? ‘These are so holy that they cannot sin; and when the saints are con- 
firmed in holiness, made forever perfect in love, will they not partake of the 
same glorious inability to sin? And does not this evidently imply an inability 
in Satan, in the incorrigible and in sinful men to do right, and a freedom only 
to choose and to do what is wrong? We sincerely believe that the theory of 
the immortal Edwards and others will stand despite every such endeavor to 
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overthrow it. Yet there are many charming passages in this book. It is writ- 
ten in a style perspicuous and forceible, aa dovciegas the redemptive system 
with great power. It should be read by all clergymen and Christians with 
inte'ligence and discrimination, 

We have received the October numbers of the following Quarterlies, of 
which we merely give the contents: 

The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Art. 1, Dr. Lepsius’s Universal Linguistic Alphabet by J. 8. Ropes, of Bos- 
ton. 

II. The Scriptural Authority and Obligation of the Sabbath examined, by 
Rev. W. M. O’Haulon, Barnley, Lancashire. 

III. The Bible in Schools, > Rey. J. H. Seelye, of Schenectady. 

IV. The Mosaic Narration of the Creation considered grammatically in its 
relations to science, by Prof. E. 5. Barrows, of Andover. 

V, Bashan, Ituraa, Kenath, by Rev. J. L. Porter, of Damascus. 

VI. Works of Rev. Augustus Toplady, by Rev. Geo. W. Boardman, of 
Middlebury, Vt. 

VII. ‘aylor’s Memoir of Judge Phillips, by Prof. E. A. Park, who pro- 
nounces this biographer “the pioneer of the History of these [Andover] Institu- 
tions,” and “ free from sinister aims.” Why this avowal ? 

VIII, Theological and Literary Intelligence. 

The Princeton Review. 

Art. 1. The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary. 

“ II. The Sacred Writings of the Parsis. 
III. Baird’s Religion in America. 
IV. The Matter of Preaching. 
V.. The Church, its Perpetuity. 
VI. Egyptology. 
VII. Eh Smith’s Arabic Bible. 

With a review of the pressand table of contents, these numbers close the 
volumes, and therefore afford a very favorable opportunity to our readers to 
subscribe for either of these standard Quarterlies. 


_Sueet Music.— We have received the following sheets of excellent music ; 
viz, 

Irom Geo. P. Reed ¢ Company, 13 Tremont St., Boston: 

1. From twelve pieces called the Beauties of Mozart and Beethoven, in form 
of Petites Fantasies for Young Pianists by ‘Th. Oesten, song of Elis and Elide, 
by Mozait. 

- 2. do. Parting song, by Beethoven. 

3. do. Elopement, by Mozart. 

4. Young America, Grand March dedicated to Col. J. C. Fremont, by 
Adotph Baumbach. 

5. Oh, Let Me Dream of Former Years, a song and chorus, by G. Bemis. 

From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston: 

1. Honor thy Father aud thy Mother, a song with accompaniment. 

2. There’s Rest for all in Heaven, words by F. Johnson and music by E. P. 
Chase. 

3. "Tis Sweet to Hear the Merry Lark, words by Hartley Coleridge, musi¢ 
by E. C. Phelps. 

4, Was it the Chime, words by Jno. Pierpont, music by James Pierpont. 
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COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 


[ The following article, from the pen of John §. Sleeper, Esq., was prepared 
some years since, but at the present time, when the subject is again brought be- 
fore the public by the widow of the lamented Decatur, a biographical sketch 
of our gallant fellow-townsman, may not be uninteresting to our readers. | 


THERE is hardly a name to be found in the annals of the Amer- 
ican Navy, which is more worthy of the remembrance, com- 


memoration and gratitude of the American people than that of 


Presie. And yet his biography has never been written, although 


we are assured that a mass of materials exist, which, in the hands 
of a competent writer, could be wrought into one of the most in- 


teresting and truly valuable books of the age. J. Fenimore Cooper, 





in his naval history of the United States, details at considerable 
length the services of Edward Preble in the Mediterranean — 
services which are familiar to every American, and being incor- 
porated into the history of our country, can never be forgotten. 
He says but little, however, of other passages of his life, and in 
the few facts which he undertakes to record, he makes some impor- 
tant errors. He says that Commodore Edward Preble was born 
in Kittery, Maine — was a citizen of New Hampshire — was em- 
ployed in a Navy Yard after he returned from the Mediterranean, 
and died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where he commanded 
at the time. 


These statements are altogether incorrect, — and such grave er- 
rors in a work of so much pretension, and in relation to a man 
who has signally distinguished himself by his courage, his worth, 
his force of character, and public services are inexcusable; for 
although more than forty years have passed since the premature 
death of that gallant officer, yet thousands still exist, who know 


that Edward Preble was born inthe town now called Portland, 
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in the State of Maine, —that he was never a citizen of New 
Hampshire, or even a resident of that State, but always a citizen 
of Maine —that he was never employed in command of a Navy 
Yard —and died at Portland, the place of his birth! Mr. Cooper, 
however, furnishes a correct estimate of the character of Cemmo- 
dore Preble. It is a character of that kind which will ever com- 
mand respect and admiration. And as an accurate, though brief 
biographical sketch of such a man must prove interesting to the 
public, and, it may be, serviceable to individuals, we have at- 
tempted, and we are happy to say, successfully, to collect some 
details of the principal events in his life, which, in a condensed 
form, we now lay before our readers. 


The father of the subject of this sketch was the honorable Jep- 
EDIAH PreBLe. He was distinguished for his worth and for his 
military acquirements. In 1759, he was captain of a company of 
Provincial troops, and joined the army in Canada, under the cele- 
brated General Wolfe. He was in the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham. Previous to the peace, he was promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier General, and was entrusted with the command of 
Fort Pownal, on the Penobscot, at the peace in 1763. General 
Preble was twice wounded during the war. In 1774, he was ap- 
pointed First Brigadier General by the Provincial Congress, and 
in 1775, he received the appointment of Major General and 
Commander in Chief of the Massachusetts forces, which honorable 
appointment he declined on account of the increasing infirmities of 
age. He died in the year 1783, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


His son, Epwarp Presie, was born August 15, 1761, in that 
part of Falmouth, in Casco Bay, which is now Portland, in the 
State of Maine. From his early childhood he discovered a strong 
propensity for adventure, and a contempt of danger — he exhibit- 


ed a quick temper, and much firmness and energy of character. 


Possessed of an athletic frame, he delighted in physical exertion 
and excelled in all manly exercises. His father, intending him 
for one of the learned professions, at a suitable age, placed him 
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at Dummer Academy, in Newbury. There he acquired a knowl- 
edge of the Latin language, and of the most important branches 
of English letters, But his desire for a life of activity and enter- 
prise over-balanced his love of literature ; nevertheless, the few 
years which he passed at this seminary, opened to him fountains 
of knowledge, which were of great advantage to him in after life. 

While at the academy, an incident occurred which will serve to 
illustrate the fearless and invincible spirit which always reigned in 
the bosom of Preble. The preceptor, Samuel Moody, although 
celebrated for his excellence as a teacher, and possessed of a hap- 
py faculty of acquiring the affections of his pupils, was, neverthe- 
less, subject to unfortunate gusts of passion, which urged him, at 
times, to a course of conduct which was not exemplary in itself, 
or calculated to elicit the respect of his pupils. One day, Edward 
had a quarrel with a school-fellow, and gave him a blow which 
covered his face with blood. The discomfitted lad presented him- 
self at school in this sad plight, and announced Preble as the au- 
thor of his misfortunes. ‘This roused the ire of the preceptor, who 
seized a fire shovel, and springing towards the offender aimed a 
blow, apparently at his head ; the weapon, however, missed the 
mark, and alighted with violence on the desk. ‘The motion was 
then repeated, the weapon being brought down the other side of 
his head with great violence. While the preceptor was enacting 
this strange scene, Preble changed neither his attitude nor his 
countenance, but continued seated at his desk, apparently calm 
and unmoved, looking steadily at his assailant. The preceptor, 
who had been pale with passion and quivering with rage, on find- 
ing that he could not make his pupil quail with fear, became in- 
stantly composed, and turning away, exclaimed. * That fellow 
will make a General.” 

There is anothor anecdote of Edward Preble, when a boy, 
which, though it manifested no little want of filial respect, is too 
characteristic of the individual to be lost. His father was pre- 
paring one morning to visit the Islands with some friends, on a 
pleasure excursion, when young Edward, then about ten years 
old, solicited permission to be one of the party. The father, 





though decidedly opposed to gratifying his request, was yet re. 
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luctant to give a positive refusal, and adopted an expedient to get 
rid of him. He assigned him the performance of some unusual 
and difficult task. and told him that if it was completed before the 
boat started, he should go with them. 

Young Edward acceded to the proposal, and labored with so 
much assiduity that he was enabled to complete the task and reach 
the wharf, just as the party had shoved off. *‘ Ah! you are too 
late,” cried the old gentleman. ‘But your promise!” replied 
the boy. ‘* You perceive,” rejoined the father, “ that it is impos- 
sible for you to go with us. We can’t put back.” The bosom 
of young Edward swelled with indignation. He gazed for a mo- 
ment at the receding boat, then rushing to a heap of stones, he at- 
tacked the party with so much vigor and resolution, that his father 
though smarting from the accuracy of his fire, surrendered at dis- 


cretion. “Take him in,” said he, ‘the young dog has the right 


stuff in him after all !” 

Edward Preble evinced, ata very early age, a strong predilec- 
tion for a seafaring life, which increased with his years. This was 
against the wishes of his father, who strove tochange or curb his 


inclinations, but in vain — and after Edward had been two or three 
years under the tuition of Preceptor Moody, the General acqui- 





esced in his son’s wishes, and reluctantly consented to his going to 
sea. The first voyage which Edward made was to Europe, ina 
privateer brig commanded by Captain Friend, and belonging to 
Newburyport. ‘The vessel returned in the winter season, and had 
a tedious and severe time on the coast; the young sailor was not 
disheartened, but was distinguished for his usefullness and activity 
in this trying emergency. 

In 1779, Preble became a midshipman in the Massachusetts 
State cruiser, Protector, a ship of twenty guns, commanded by a 
brave and able officer, John Fletcher Williams, who always bore 
strong testimony to the conduct and courage of Mr. Preble, while 
on board his ship. During the cruise, the Protector, off New- 
foundland, fell in with and engaged a heavy Letter of Marque, of 





superior force, the Admiral Duff. A severe engagement ensued, 
during the greater part of which the vessels were within hail of 





each other. The Duff, after losing many of her crew, and being 
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much crippled, struck her colors, and immediately afterwards took 
fire and blew up. The Protector succeeded in saving from the 
wreck forty or fifty of the crew of the enemy. In this action the 
Protector had six men killed and wounded. 


Capt, Williams returned tu port, landed his prisoners, and sailed 
on a second cruise — but, falling in with an English frigate and 
sloop of war, the Protector was captured, and the prisoners taken 
to New York, where Preble, by the interest of a friend of his 
father, Colonel Tyng, obtained his release, and returned to his 
friends in Portland. Most of the other prisoners were conveyed 


to England. 


Preble soon after entered as first lieutenant on board the sloop 
of war Winthrop, Captain George Little, who had been second 
in command of the Protector, but who had escaped from Plymouth, 
England, by scaling the walls of his prison. One of Preble’s 
exploits, while on this cruise, has been often cited as an instance 
of daring courage and cool intrepidity seldom surpassed. He 
boarded and cut out an English armed brig of superior force to 
the Winthrop, lying in Penobscot harbor, under circumstances 
which justly gave the action great eclat. Captain Little had re- 
captured an American sloop, which had been taken by the English 
brig, and manned and armed against the Americans —from this 
sloop he gained such information of the situation of the brig, as 
made him resolve to attempt to carry her by surprise. In the 
Winthrop, he ran along side in the night, having ready to jump on 
board, forty men, at the head of whom was Preble, dressed in 
white frocks, to enable them to distinguish friend from foe. As 
they approached the brig, it being dark, the Winthrop was mis- 
taken for the sloop, and hailed by the enemy, who cried out, 
“ Luff, or you will run us aboard!” Little answered, “I am 
coming aboard.” He had hardly spoken, before the ship was 


alongside, and Lieutenant Preble, with fourteen men, sprang upon 
the decks of the brig. The motion of the Winthrop was so rapid, 
that the remainder of the forty destined for boarding, missed their 
opportunity, and Preble, with a mere handful of mes, stood on the 
decks of the enemy! Capt. Little alarmed at the unexpected re- 
sult, called to his Lieutenant, ‘* Will you not have more men?” 
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With great presence of mind, Prebly replied with a loud voice, 
“« No, we have more already than we want — they stand in each 
others way!” ‘Those of the enemy’s crew who were on deck, 
were panic-stricken at seeing a band of armed men thus rushing 
on board in the dead of night, and attacking them with fury, when 
they believed themselves in security under the guns of the forti- 
fications! They made but a slight resistance — some leaped 
overboard and swam ashore, and some ran below, while others 
screamed for quarter. Preble lost notime in making his way to 
the cabin, where he found the officers comfortably in bed, or just 
leaving their berths, alarmed by the trampling and uproar on deck. 
He sternly told them that resistance was in vain, that he had pos- 
session of the brig, and that they were his prisoners. Supposing 
that the brig had been boarded and carried by a superior force, 
they very prudently surrendered at once. ‘The enemy’s troops 
on shore, soon became alarmed, and commenced a bris's fire on 
the brig with musketry, and the battery also opened upon them. 
The captors, however, lost no time, but cut the cable, and beat 
the prize out of the harbor, without receiving any material injury, 
and carried her in triumph to Boston. 


Lieutenant Preble remained in the Winthrop until the peace in 
1783. This vessel rendered great service by protecting our trade 


on the coast, and capturing a number of small privateers, which 


issued from the British ports to the eastward. When peace was 
concluded, he left the naval service, and turned his attention to 
commerce, for the American flag was soon seen waving in every 
port of the world. He entered the merchant service, and was 
a successful shipmaster, during many successive voyages to vari- 
ous seas and various climes. 

In 1798, the insolent conduct of France awakened a spirit of 
resistance in this country, and it was thought necessary to increase 
our maritine force. A number of frigates and other vessels of 
war were ordered to be built and commissioned ; and those naval 
heroes, who had distinguished themselves during the revolution, 
were called upon to render service to their country in the hour of 
peril, which appeared to be approaching. Mr. Preble was one of 
the five First Lieutenants who were first appointed. He was en- 
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trusted with the command of the brig Pickering, and in 1798-9, 
he made two cruises in that vessel. The following year, in 1799, 
he received a Gaptain’s commission, and was appointed to the 
command of the frigate Essex, of 36 guns. In January, 1800, he 
sailed for Batavia, in company with the Congresss, Captain Sever, 
for the purpose of convoying our homeward bound trade from 
India and the East. But the day after leaving port, a furious 
siorm came on, and the vessels separated. The Congress was 
soon after dismasted, and obliged to put back. The Essex, how- 
ever, pursued her voyage, and cruised at different times in the 
Siraits of Sunda, and the adjoining seas —and in June, sailed 
from Batavia in company with fourteen sail of American mer- 
chantmen, with cargoes valued at several millions of dollars. On 
the passage, he met with few cruisers of the enemy. Inthe India 
seas he chased a French corvette, from the Isle of France, which 
escaped by using her sweeps, when the wind died away. He 
arrived in New York near the close of the year. He had been 
ill on the passage — and continued much indisposed after his arri- 
val. He was immediately appointed to the Adams, intended for 
the Mediterranean, but was compelled by the state of his health 
to decline the command, and resigned her to Captain Campbell. 

In the following year, 1801, Captain Preble led to the altar, 
Mary, the only daughter of Nathaniel Deering, of Portland. The 
fortune which this marriage secured to him, would have enabled 
him to retire from the service of his country, if such had been 
his desire. Buta deep feeling of patriotism, and an ardent thirst 
of glory, forbade him to adopt such a course — and in 1803, on 
the re-establishment of his health, he notified the Naval Depart- 





ment that he was again ready for duty. This brave and efficient 
officer now commenced a career in which he acquired great honor, 
and exalted the character of our nation, and illustrated the efficien- 
cy and importance of our infant Navy. 

In the month of May, 1803, he was appointed to the command 
of the Frigate Constitution, then lying in Boston, which he was 
instructed to get ready for sea. In June following, he received 
orders to take charge of the squadron destined to act in the Med- 
iterranean, for the purpose of protecting effectually the commerce 
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and seamen of the United States from the outrages of the Tripo- 
litan cruisers — and he accordingly sailed for the Mediterranean 
on the 13th of August following. 

In the course of his passage to the Mediterranean, an incident 
occurred, related by Cooper in his Naval History, which gave his 
officers some insight into his character — for they, as well as all 
the officers of the squadron, were strangers to him, and principal- 
ly natives of the Southern and Middle States, and of course, had 
not yet learned to respect the high professional qualities for which 
he became afterwards so distinguished. One night, while the 
Constitution was in the Straits of Gibraltar, she suddenly found 
herself alongside a large ship. Some hailing passed, without 
either party giving an answer, Commodore Preble, who had 
taken the trumpet himself, now told the name and country of his 
ship, and his own rank. He then demanded the name of the 
stranger, adding that he would fire a shot unless answered. 
you fire a shot I’ll return a broadside!” was the reply. Preble 
sprang into the mizen rigging, applied the trumpet, and said — 
‘* This-is the United States ship Constitution, a forty-four — Com- 
modore Edward Preble. I am about to hail you for the last time. 
If not answered, I shall fire into you. Whatshipis that?” “This 
is her Britannic Majestie’s ship Donegal, a razee of sixty guns.” 
Preble told the stranger that he doubted his statement, and should 
lie by him until morning, in order to ascertain his real character. 
He was as good as his word —and in a short time, a boat came 
from the other vessel to explain. It wasan English frigate, and 
the Constitution had got so suddenly and unexpectedly alongside 
of her, that the hesitation about answering, and the fictitious 
name, had proceeded from a desire to gain time, in order to clear 
the ship, and get to quarters. The spirit of Commodore Preble 
on this occasion, produced a very favorable impression in his own 
ship — the young men pithily remarked, that if he were wrong in 
his temper, he was right in his heart. On his arrival at Gibraltar, 
he found our relations with Morocco in an alarming condition — 
the Emperor had seized our ships in his ports, and his cruisers had 
been sent abroad with orders to capture American vessels. Com- 
modore Preble immediately proceeded to Tangiers in the Consti- 
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tution, and the John Adams, accompanied by Commodore Rogers, 
and by his firmness and wisdom sueceeded in re-establishing 
amicable relations. In a letter to Captain Bainbridge, dated De- 
cember 19, 1803, he says, — ‘‘I settled a peace with the Emperor 
of Morocco the fifteenth of October; and the former treaty made 
by his father, Sidi Mahomet, was that day ratified and confirmed’ 
and all detained and captured property was restored on both 
sides.” 

The history of the Tripolitan war, while Preble commanded 
our naval forces in the Mediterranean, was a succession of heroic 
exploits — whieh are familiar to every American— and which 
shed a brilliant light on the pages of American history, that time 
will hardly obscure. We shall not here detail them, Commo- 
dore Preble appears to have exhibited all the qualities necessary 
to constitute a great and successful commander — and his officers 
and his crew seemed to have cdught the chivalrous spirit of their 
chieftain, and were eager for deeds of high emprise. The burn- 
ing of the Philadelphia frigate in the harbor of Tripoli, by the 
gallant Decatur —the memorable attack on the Tripolitan gun- 
boats — and the blowing up of the fire ship Intrepid, by Somers 
and his little band of heroes — are events which will ever be trea- 
sured in the memory of American citizens. Cooper, in his 
*‘ Naval History” says —‘‘ The attaek of the Intrepid, the only 
material failure in any of his enterprises, was well arranged, and 
if it succeeded, would probably have produced peace in twenty- 
four hours.” 

In some sketches of the life of that noble spirited officer, Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur, who has well been called “ the main- 
mast of the Navy,” the suggestion and the plan, as well as the 
execution of the daring project of burning the Philadelphia frig- 
ate, has been attributed to him— and it has even been said that 
Commodore Preble acceded somewhat reluctantly to Decatur’s 
urgent solicitations to suffer the attempt to be made! This isa 
great error — which justice to the memory of both these gallant 
officers requires to be corrected. Mr, Cooper, in his Naval His- 
tory, attributes the suggestion of this perilous enterprise'to Captain 
Bainbridge — who, it is known, corresponded with the Commo- 
dore from his prison in Tripoli. But the design actually origina- 
ted with Commodore Preble— whose resolute and daring spirit 
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was well fitted to conceive and plan— aye, or to execute — an 
enterprise of that daring character, 

The Philadelphia was burnt in February, 1804, and Commo- 
dore Preble, immediately after he arrived in the Mediterranean, 
on learning the position of the ship, and other circumstances, 
formed a determination to destroy her, if possible — and express- 
ed that determination in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 
He subsequently received a letter from Captain Bainbridge, in 
December, presenting a similar view of the subject, and pointing 
out the true position of the frigate—the situation of the bat- 
teries— gunboats, &c. To this letter, the Commodore in his re- 
ply says, that the suggestion isin conformity with his intentions, 
and that he shall profit by his hints. It will be seen by the follow- 
ing order that all the arrangements of the expedition were made 
with much care and forethought by Commodore Preble : 


U. 8. Fricare Constrrution, } 
Syracuse Harbor, Jan. 31st, 1804. 

Srr : — You are hereby ordered to take command of the prize Ketch which 
I have named the Intrepid, and prepare her with all possible despatch, for a 
cruise of thirty days, with full allowance of water, provisions, &c., for seventy- 
five men. [shall send you five Midshipmen from the Constitution, and you 
will take seventy men, including officers, from the Enterprise, if that number 
can be found ready to volunteer their services for boarding and burning the 
Philadelphia, in the harbor of Tripoli. If not, report to me, and I will furnish 
you with men to complete your complement. It is expected you will be ready 
to sail to-morrow evening, or some hours sooner if the signal is made for that 
purpose. 

It is my orders that you proceed to Tripoli in company withthe Syren, 
Lieut. Stewart, enter that harbor in the night, board the Frigate Philadelphia, 
burn her and make your retreat good, with the Intrepid, if possible, unless you 
can make her the means of destroying the enemy’s vessels in the harbor, by 
converting her into a fire-ship for that purpose, and returning in your boats 
and those of the Syren. You must take fixed ammunition and apparatus for 
the Frigates 18 pounders; and if you can without risking too much, you may 
endeavor to make them the instruments fof destruction to the shipping and 
Bashaw’s Castle. You will provide all the necessary combustibles for burning 
and destroying ships. Tne destruction of the Philadelphia is an object of 
great importance, and I rely with confidence on your intrepidity and enter- 
prise to effect it. Lieut. Stewart will support you with the boats of the Syren, 
and cover your retreat with that vessel. Be sure and set fire in the gun-room, 
berths, cockpit, store rooms forward, and berths on the berth deck. After the 
ship is well on fire, point two of the 18 pounders shotted down the main hatch, 
and blow her bottom out. I enclose you a memorandum of the articles — 
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arms, ammunition, fireworks, &c., necessary, which you are to take with you, 
Return to this place as soon as possible, and report to me your proceedings. On 
boarding the Frigate you will probably meet with resistance. It will be well 
in order to prevent alarm, to carry all by the sword. May God prosper you 
in this enterprise. I have the honor, &c., 


Epwarp PREBLE. 
Lizvt. Comu’t Decatur, Intrepid. 


The Government having determined to increase the naval force 
in the Mediterranean, it became necessary, as Commodore Preble 
was one of the youngest Captains in the list, to supersede him in 


the command, in order to avail themselves of the services of offi- 
cers who were his seniors in rank — and Commodore Barron was 
despatched in the Frigate President, with a squadron, to relieve 
Com. Preble, He arrived off Tripoli, Sept. 10, 1804, when the 
command of the squadron was regularly transferred. Capt. Preble 
proceeded to Syracuse in the Argus, and Captain Decatur was 
appointed to the command of the Constitution. On leaving the 
squadron on his return to this country, the officers joined in an 
address to their late Commander, containing the strongest expres- 
sions of attachment and respect. We are told by Cooper, in his 
Naval History, that ‘* not a duel was fought during the command 
of Preble — the brave men assembled under his orders, regarded 
each other as brothers, and the honor of one appeared to be con- 
nected with the honor of all.” This fact is in the highest degree 
complimentary to Commodore Preble, and the officers under his 
command, 

In a sketch of his life, written it is believed by Rev. Dr. Kirk- 
land, and to which we are indebted for some of the foregoing 
particulars, in some remarks on the subject of Commodore Pre- 
ble’s conduct in directing the naval war against Tripoli, occurs the 
following passage: ‘In naval tactics, his active and enterprising 
mind anticipated the effect of long and familiar experience. In 
this enterprise he displayed the rapidity of conception, and promp- 
titude to act, so requisite in critical circumstances, along with the 
foresight, circumspection, and steady perseverance, always nec- 
essary to success in difficult undertakings. The energy and in- 
trepidity which marked his character, the passion for achieving 
deeds of honor, which glowed within his breast, were emulated 
and shared by his officers, and fully seconded by his men, who 
thought mighty things easy under such a commander. His con- 
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duct of this war made an impression on the African governments, 
that will not be easily effaced. All joined in the suffrage to the 
distinguished merits of the Commodore. His Holiness the Pope 
remarked that he had done more towards humbling the anti- 
Christian barbarians on that coast, than all the Christian States 
had ever done.” 


When Commodore Preble returned, he was received with great 
respect, and treated with distinguished attention. His countrymen 
were proud of his fame, and grateful for his services. ‘The Con- 
gress of the United States voted him the thanks of the nation, and 
an emblematical medal, which were presented by the President, 
with emphatic declaration of esteem and admiration ; and he was 
much consulted and employed by the government, in the manage- 
ment of their naval concerns. 





But in the latter part of 1806, the health of Commodore Preble 
began to decline. His complaint was debility of the digestive 
organs, under which he was near sinking a few years before. 
For many months he struggled with his disorder, indulging a hope 
of recovering, until within a few days of his death. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Jefferson, who was desirous of re-organizing the navy, 
and thought no one so well qualified for the task as the Commodore, 
urged on him the acceptance of a seat in the Cabinet, as the head 
of the Naval Department. The Commodore at first declined, as 
there were others in the service who outranked him, and whose 
sensibilities might be wounded by the elevation of a junior to so 
high and responsible an office. - But the solicitations of several 
officers of high rank, particularly the lamented Decatur, who ad- 
dressed him on the subject, induced him at last to accede to the 
President’s wishes, if his health should be sufficiently restored to 
enable him to discharge the duties of the office. Finding, how- 
ever, that the inveteracy of his malady bade defiance to medical 
skill, he resolved on a water excursion, and in August, 1807, he 
went on board a packet, and proceeded to sea ; but finding no re- 
lief, he returned in a few days, conscious that the hour of his dis- 
solution was at hand. In view of this event, he displayed the 
fortitude which had always been a leading trait in his character, 
and breathed his last on ‘Tuesday, the 25th of August, 1807, in 
the forty-sixth year of his age. 
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The inhabitants of Portland united in every mark of respect to 
his remains. On the day of his funeral, business was suspended, 
the colors were displayed at half mast trom the shipping, and he 
was interred with military honors, and religious ceremonies. 
When the news of his death reached Washington, the firing of 
minute guns, and other marks of naval mourning, were ordered, 
in testimony of the honor due to the memory of a patriot and 
hero, and of the unfeigned sorraw produced by his death. 

The personal appearance of Commodore Preble was noble and 
commanding, and his features always expressed the feelings of his 
soul. He was of a hasty, and somewhat impetuous temper, and 
a rigid disciplinarian, but generous, forgiving, and just. He was 
peremptory in the exercise of his authority, but amiable and 
effectionate in the society of his friends, and in the domestic circle. 
He was a noble specimen of a Yankee sailor, and in his charac- 
ter, the young officers in the naval service will find an example 
worthy their emulation. 
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INSCRIBED TO CARRIE, 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


As your head on my bosom is lying, beloved, 
And your fingers are twining in mine, 

And you whisper, in tones that are soft as the lute’s, 
“ Oh, I love you— I'll ever be thine!” 

A dream of the future is filling my heart, 
That is bright as the Orient skies, 





When the morning is painting the beautiful clouds 
In the east with her rosiest dyes. 





The vision grows bright as I gaze on your brow, 
And toy with your clustering hair ; 
And I fold you more close to my bosom, beloved, 


And I watch you with tenderer care, 
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As softly I whisper to tell you the tale 
Of the vision that dances before, 
Which smileth upon me more sweetly, beloved, 


Than the fairy-like visions of yore. 


I am looking far into the future, beloved, 
For the gift of the prophet is mine, 

And I see a sweet picture of happiness there, 
That is stamped with a beauty divine. 
Hand in hand we are roaming together, beloved, 

Adown the bright valley of life, 
And the sunshiny path, where we journey along, 
With the music of loving is rife. 


Fair flowrets are blooming around us, beloved, 
And their perfume is scenting the gale, 


And the brightest winged warblers are singing their songs, 


*Mong the trees by the side of the vale. 
There is music and loving around us, beloved, 

Whose sweetness our rapture controls, 
But music and loving far sweeter, I ween, 

May be found in the depth of our souls. 


There’s a sunshiny smile on your features, beloved, 
There is joy in the glance of your eye; 

There is love in thy heart that is pure as the love 
Of the angels that dwell ’yond the sky. 

And the rapture that warmeth my bosom, beloved, 
But responds to the rapture of thine, 

Born of knowing my love is all given to thee,. 
As I know that thy love is all mine. 


Sweet harmony lingers around us, beloved, 
The music of loving and truth, 

That will keep the heart warm, and its hopefulness fresh, 
With the evergreen verdure of youth. 

Our strength may decay, and our forms may be bent, 
’Neath the magical touches of time, 

But our love for each other shall keep our hearts young 
As they were in our life’s golden prime. 
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The shodows of sorrow may rest on our brows, 
And our spirits be burdened with care, 

And the sunshine at times may be darken’d, beloved, 
And the world may not blossom so fair. 

But the shadows will fade ’neath the light of our love, 
And the sunshine shall greet us again, 

Affection shall lighten the cares that may come, 
And sooth every feeling of pain. 


Let the future be smiling, or frowning, beloved, 
We will cling to each other for aye, 

And the light of our loving shall melt every cloud, 
And drive every shadow away. 

With spirits conjoined by the holiest bonds 
Of hope and affection and faith, 

Still loving and hoping, together we'll go 
To the desolate kingdom of death. 

Paper Mill Village, N. H. 


THE DONATION VISIT. 


Mrs. Deacon Bolster, so designated to distinguish her from di- 
vers other bolsters in the village of Twaddleton, was in some res- 
pects a pattern woman. No house in the whole village was more 
free from cobwebs, no pewter exhibited a brighter lustre, no floors 
were more frequent!y scoured than Mrs. Bolster’s— in short, as 
she herself asserted, her mansion was always in pimlico order. 
Her own wardrobe, too, was always in the best repair, and mind- 
ful of the maxim that a “stitch in time saves nine,” she daily ex- 
amined the habiliments of the deacon. Hence, if a button had 
started somewhat from its original position, it was immediately res- 
tored ; the incipient rent was closed up, and his coat often exhibit- 
ed more than one patch not entirely of the original fabric. 
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But Mrs. Bolster was not satisfied with being merely a good 
housewife. From her position in society, as the wife of Deacon 
Bolster, she was aware that much was expected from her, and she 
was ambitious to be regarded not only as one of the leading wo- 
men in the village, but also as one of the most benificent. . But 
here was a difficutly : her strict notions of economy had with in- 
creasing years been narrowed into parsimony. Hence it was, that 
in all the village charitable institutions she was compelled to join, 
she was more liberal with her advice than with her money. Such, 
however, was her reputation in driving a bargain, that she was al- 
ways their agent in purchasing the raw materials, and she was 
thus enabled, by ‘‘ beating down,” to render the calls for a contri- 
bution considerably less than they otherwise would have been, 
It may well be supposed that the wandering poor who called at her 
door for aid did not go on their way rejoicing ; if strangers in the 
village, their repulse was accompanied with a lecture on the sin of 
idleness, and with a torrent of invective at times as unmerited as 
it was severe. The deacon saw this with regret, but he would not 
remonstrate for he was a man of peace; therefore, which was 
wiser, he would slip out unobserved by his wife and dry the tears 
which her harshness had caused to flow. His heart was evidently 
in the right place; and though he had barely a competency, he 
deemed himself rich, and knew, after all, that he was only a stew- 
ard. 

Such were the prominent traits in the characters of the good 
deacon and his lady on the tenth of September, Anno Domini, 
18—, at five o’clock, P. M., at which time the latter was seated 
on her low stool, peering into the recesses of a rag basket for a 
piece of invisible green to match her husband’s coat. It seemed 
rightly named, for her labors, thus far, had not been crowned with 
success. Suddenly the deacon, who had left his “* Variety Store” 
an hour earlier than usual, interrupted her search. 

‘© Why, Deacon Bolster,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ here you are, and 
the tea-kettle not on yet. If Sylvina has forgotten to wind the 
clock she shall budge instantly.” 


** My dear,” said he, “ then Sylvina will probably stop, as the 
clock is going. The fact is, I have just heard that there is to be a 
donation visit to-morrow evening, at Elder Prout’s, and as there 1s 
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but little time for preparation, I thought it best to inform you with- 
out delay. We must certainly attend.” 


‘* | don’t see why,” she rejoined, and not in one of her blandest 
tones. ‘ Elder Prout is not a Congregationalist, and I see no rea- 
son for carrying food or raiment out of our own order, when there 
are so many suffering within it.” 

‘* My dear,” said he, “ Elder Prout is of our order, for you and 
I profess to be Christians, and so does he; and what is much bet- 
ter, he certainly is one. Then look at his salary, his very large 
family, and his numerous acts of charity. His children may have 
all the necessaries of life, but I am inclined to think that they lack 
some of its comforts.” 

‘¢ Husband, charity should begin at home.” 

** Yes, my dear, but we read that it shouldn’t end there. Be- 
sides, to him, under Providence, are we indebted for the peace and 
quiet of our village. Yes, I am constrained to say that Elder 
Prout has done more to advance the cause of temperance than all 
the rest of us united. Moreover, the Elder’s society was not 
backward when our own minister was visited, and what would be 


said if Mrs? Bolster was the only lady that kept aloof.” 

This last remark had the desired effect. What would the world 
say — that is, the world of Twaddleton — if the President of the 
Dorcas Society should not be one of the foremost in a donation 
visit. 


That evening the deacon smoked his pipe in solitude, but it was 
a solitude sweetened by the noise and bustle of the adjoining kit- 
chen. The rattle of tin pans, Bill’s exertions with the pestle, Syl- 
vina’s accellerated scuff, and above all, the sharp tones of Mrs. 
Bolster, evidently in no placid mood, satisfied him that the work 
which he had so much at heart had commenced in earnest. His 
mind was thus in a state favorable for repose. Why should he 
sit up any longer? He did’nt, but slipped off quietly to his cham- 
ber. If he had any doubt as to the intentions of his wife, it was 
removed just as he had gained that horizontal position on the right 
side, which induces sleep. There was a disturbance among the 
poultry, and from their discordant notes he concluded that Bill was 
among them. He was right in his supposition, and ere the clamor 
had ceased, was in a sound sleep, for he had a good conscience. 
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It was customary with the deacon, immediately after his morn- 
ing ablutions, to visit his cattle and poultry, and feed them with his 
own hand. This business he would entrust to no one, and it was 
not neglected on the morning following the scene we have just 
described, 

‘“* Why, Bill, how is this ?’’ inquired the deacon, as he stood sur- 
rounded by hens, geese, and turkeys, while scattering with a lib- 
eral hand from the peck of corn which the former had just brought 
him — “ how is this, Bill? They appear to be all here but the old 
gander, and I suppose he is too lame to walk. Bring him out for 
his breakfast.” 

‘¢[ rather guess he has’nt much of an appetite,” said Bill. 

**« How do you know that? . Take him out of the coop.” 

“«T did that last night, sir.” 

“What! you did’nt kill the gander ?” 

“« Why, deacon, when I carried him into the kitchen by mam’s 
orders, there was but one BILL between us.” 

The deacon asked no further questions. He saw it all at a 
glance, and with a disturbed countenance hastened towards the 
house.. We have said that he was a man of peace ; he was so, for 
after a few steps he wheeled suddenly to the right, and moved on 
what is termed a bee line to the store. That day there was such 
a rush of customers in consequence of the proposed visit, that he 
found it impossible to dine at home; yet he labored cheerfully, 
though selling almost at cost, and solaced his humanity by an oc: 
casional nibble at the salt fish and cracker. But the customer he 
was most anxious to see did not make her appearance ; — that was 
Mrs. Bolster. Just before the door was closed, however, Bill 
came in for five yards of cheap sheeting. 

** Didn't Mrs. Bolster send for any other articles ? ” 

** Only five yards of sheeting — and that of the cheap kind.” 

The sheeting was torn off with a degree of violence hardly call- 
ed for, considering the quality of the fabric, and even caused Bill 
to start back from the counter on which he had been Jeaning. 

At tea the ceacon was unusually taciturn, and ate very spar- 
ingly. 


‘**T suppose, husband, you are reserving your appetite for our 
supper at Elder Prout’s ; but be careful — nothing can be more in- 
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jurious than overloading one’s stomach at night, especially with 
meat victuals.” 

“There will be no danger of that, Mrs. Bolster, if I confine 
myself to the old gander.” 

‘“‘ The gander, husband, as you are pleased to call it, has been 
thoroughly parboiled, and for seasoning and stuffing I should like 
to see the woman in Twaddleton that would go before me ; there 
is marjoram enough, goodness knows. There is the goose in the 
pantry, and I wish you would just look at it; and, by-the-by, as I 
intend to go early to arrange the table, do place it carefully in the 
basket.” 

‘*[ suppose, my dear, there is no need of affixing the label 
‘this side up,’ for fear of injury? ” 

‘“‘ Do, Deacon Bolster, get along! How you do pester! Well, 
this is, indeed, a life of trial a 

‘* And of ptobation,” added the deacon, as he left the room to 
discharge the duty assigned him. 

By the time Mrs. Bolster had finished her toilet he was ready to 
attend her, and although bearing the large basket that contained the 
apple of discord, he appeared not only placid but cheerful. 

‘| must confess, wife,” said he, during their walk to the elder’s, 
“ that, judging from the exterior, it does great credit to your skill.” 

“You may rely on’t, husband, that it will eat as well as it looks. 
For my part, I like something that requires chewing. When a 
fowl can be swallowed without that labor, I’ve always thought it 
more fit for the cat than the human species, — in fine, I like to feel 
the bit, as it were.” 

“ True, my dear, nobody is more fond of a tight rein.” 

“* What did you say, husband ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing of consequence.” 

It would be needless, and, in fact, scarcely possible to enume- 
rate the articles which, through the liberality of Twaddleton, were 
that evening displayed for the benefit of Elder Prout. Suffice it 
to say, that garments of every name and pattern were to be found 
in the best room, which was set apart for that purpose, while the 
kitchen, in which, from necessity, the company were to sup, ex- 
hibited such an immense pile drawn from the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, as might have led a stranger to suppose that the elder 
cared more for the body than the soul. 
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On this occasion, as is customary, the elder and his wife were 
considered as guests, merely — the reception of the company de- 
volving on Mrs. Greely, while an effective force in the kitchen did 
duty under Mrs. Bolster. Mrs. Greely was much more at home than 
Mrs, Prout, whose natural diffidenee was much increased by the 
raultitude of her ** surroundings,” and by the consciousness that her 
dress was hardly suited to her years. Her new gown had three 
additional breadths, a flounce, and beneath it there protroded an 
excrescence called a bishop, but which, reasoning a posteriori, 
would have been more aptly termed a pillion. In these she had 
reluctantly been arrayed, and also in a new frilled cap, which was 
the work and gift of Mrs. Greely. The latter had a cousin in 
Portland, in the millinery line, and of course was supposed to be 
more conversant with the prevailing fashions than her neighbors, 
In fact, in this department, Mrs. Greely was considered the true 
standard, though in the present instance she was more entitled to 
credit for her liberality than for taste. The cap was a perfect 
rainbow in colors, and of such extraordinary magnitude, that Mrs. 
Prout, albeit a small womun, yet, like the * virtuous Marcia, tow- 


ered above her sex.” 


You might read in her looks, however, as 
well as in her husband’s that gratitude was the predominant feel- 
ing for this timely visit; and as such manifestations always en- 
hance the happiness of the giver, the occupants of the parlor were 
in the full tide of hilarity. In one corner, the elder was amusing 
some of the company with an account of his hair breadth escapes 
in the county of Somerset, where he was suspected of Mormonism. 
This led to sundry reflections on the signs of the times, and to the 
conclusion that Nauvoo was the true field for Missionary labor. 
In another quarter, Major Judkins excited no little merriment in re- 
lating his first and last attempt to practice as a veterinary surgeon. 
He had prepared a decoction in a bottle labelled *« Briggs’s Bit- 
ters,” for Captain Philbrook’s mare; but by accident he adminis- 


tered a bottle of the genuine article, and the mare, to his astonish- 
ment, was 


“In articulo mortis?” shouted Dr. Snaggs. 
“No,” said the major, ‘ but as drunk as Mare Anthony.” 
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This drew from the Doctor a violent philippic against bitters in 
general and Briggs’s Bitters in particular, and he maintained that 
the pure old Cogniac was the only stimulus that assimilated with 
the gastric juices. He was interrupted by Major Parsons. “I 
don’t know,” said he, ‘* a great deal about these assimilatings, but 
it strikes me, Doctor, that your statement is not confirmed, to say 
the least of it, by the appearance of your nose.” 

“‘ Hereditary ! my dear Major,” cried the Doctor, “ that’s her- 
editary. You must know that my grandfather was a Nason —a 
lineal descendant of Ovidius Nason, or Naso, as it was formerly 
written, an ancient Roman poet, remarkable for the rubicundity of 
that feature. Speaking of noses reminds me of your excellent 
rappee — a pinch if you please. We of the faculty opine that to- 
bacco never should be used except pulveratically.” 

Now the doctor was extremely sensitive at any allusion to his 
nose, and was anxious to change the subject. He touched the 
very chord to effect it ; for the Major immediately broke forth on 
the superiority of the pipe, while ensign Fogg was equally strenu- 
ous for the * Jong nine.” 

The deacon in the meantime had evidently fergotten the gander, 
and was cracking his jokes in all directions. Fiually he called 
up old master Sewell, and compelled him to relate a story which 
the company had heard fifty times before, about the Widow 
Todd’s oven. This story was always ‘as good as new” to the 
deacon, and he now laughed as heartily as when he first heard it, 
The gaiety of the parlor had so completely drowned the din and 
clatter of the kitchen, that the guests never once thought of the 
feast, and it was not till Bill announced that ‘* supper was waiting,” 
that they found they were ina right state for more substantial joys. 

There was some little difficulty at first in arranging the compa- 
ny, but it was soon over — Mrs. Bolster taking the head of the ta- 
ble between the elder and his wife, while Mrs, Greeley occupied 
the other extreme. The deacon, as he advanced, looked anxious- 
ly at the viands, and perceiving the gander directly in front of his 
better half, he gradually retreated till he secured a seat next to 
Mrs. Greeley. 

As soon as the guests were seated, the elder, at a nod from Mrs. 
Bolster, proceeded to ask a blessing. [t was an outpouring of the 
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heart, and would have been pronounced ‘“ lengthy” had it been 
less touchingly beautiful. He thanked Providence that his lot had 
been cast among those who had shown their faith by their works, 
and prayed that the individuals there assembled, who had been so 
liberal from their basket and their store, would be remembered in 
mercy. ‘ We read,” said he, “that there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth. May those who have scattered this evening, find it 
like bread cast upon the waters, and may its return be twenty 
fold.” At this passage the deacon’s head gave an involuntary 
shake, and a slight flush suffused for a moment the countenance of 
his wife. 

The prayer ended, the onslaught on the viands was sudden and 
vigorous. Major Parsons inserted his fork into a round of beef, 
the deacon grappled with a turkey, while old Master Sewell des- 
scribed an obtuse angle on a chicken pie. As the elder was the 
only man in the immediate vicinity of Mrs. Bolster, he politely of- 
fered to carve the “ green goose”’ that lay so temptingly before 
them ; but the lady, aware of the labor, and dreading the remarks 
to which the trial might give rise, declined the offer, remarking 
that he was now a guest, and as she had always carved at her own 
table, it was no trouble to discharge that duty here. Upon this she 
attacked the gander with a resolution that deserved success. Such, 
however, was the tenacity of its fibre, that her blows for a time fell 
harmless; and when at last she was enabled to dislodge the wing 
—the elder preferred the wing — her cheeks and neck reminded 
one of the peony rather than the rose. 

“You must certainly try my stuffing,” she exclaimed, glad to 
rest for a moment from her arduous labors. Was there ever a 
man who refused stuffing? Certainly not the elder, as she ex- 
tended towards him a table-spoon filled with the savory compound, 
when, lo! as the contents fell upon his plate, three golden half 
eagles glittered amid the mass! If the elder was surprised, 
equally so was Mrs. Bolster. 

The eyes of both were riveted upon the plate, when the former, 
grasping the prize, exclaimed—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, only 
look at the contents of Mrs. Bolster’s goose! I think you will 
agree with me that she is entitled to the first premium for stuffing !” 

This announcement caused a start equal to that of the electric 
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wire, and it was followed by the most uproarious applause. Old 
Master Sewell, filling his tumbler with cider, proposed as a toast, 
‘‘ Mrs. Bolster’s improved seasoning — sage and marjoram, with 
the addition of the Benton mint drops.” 

It was received with renewed cheers, and a confusion of tongues 
never exceeded by any similar number. Major Parsons inquired 
whether this might not be a descendant of the goose that saved 
Rome. In his opinion such a breed would save any city. 

Master Sewell, for his part, thought the public would have gain- 
ed if some of them had been cooped up in Twaddleton Bank. 

Captain Pease declared that this was the very goose mentioned 
by sop, that laid the golden egg. 

** At what period did sop flourish ?” demanded the deacon, 
preserving the gravity of his countenance, but unable to prevent a 
twinkle in the corner of his left eye. 

“ Two thousand years ago,”” responded Mrs. Greeley, 

*‘ Two thousand!” cried Squire Marble ; ‘“* why that is action- 
able at common law. It implies that it is an old goose, and con- 
sequently a tough one. Elder Prout, you will find that Bacon’s 
Digest settles that matter.” 

The elder, who was then hard at work in the vain attempt to 
masticate, was unable to reply ; but his looks seemed to say that 
if Bacon could digest that wing, he was an exceedingly clever 
fellow. 

This conversation was absolute torture to Mrs. Bolster, and she 
would have sunk under it, had not the loss of the half eagles again 
occurred to her, and thus changed the current of her thoughts. 
The reflection caused such a heartfelt pang, that she leaned back, 
and for a while was apparently unconscious of her situation. But 
the lavish encomiums of her friends recalled her to herself, and 
perceiving that though she had lost in gold she had gained in repu- 
tation, she endeavored to assume an air of cheerfulness, and beg- 
ged they would not allude to such a trifle. It may easily be ima- 
gined that a supper so auspiciously commenced would be joyous. 
to the close. It was so, and when they separated, of all those who 


wended their way homeward, there was but one couple who man- 
ifested aught like gravity of deportment. During the walk Mrs. 
Bolster hardly spoke. The deacon, on the other hand, was un- 
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usually talkative, but disconnected withal. The affair with the 
half-eagles was a trick that Mrs. Bolster would not be likely to for- 
give, and he anticipated a curtain lecture. To his surprise she 
did not allude to it; but it was the engrossing topic by the next day 
all over Twaddleton, was equally well known on Plantation num- 
ber Five, sixth range, and at last reached, with additions, the set- 
tlement at Bear’s Mill-pond. Since then several others who had 
seen better days, have, through the instrumentality of the deacon, 
received similar visits ; but in all of them his wife made such libe- 


ral provision that he has not as yet found it necessary to improve 
the stuffing. 





THE LITTLE GIRL I LOST. 


BY MRS. 0. A. S. BEALE. 


Up, over the dark and sleeping earth, 
Far into the silent skies, 

I look for the trace of an angei’s birth, 
With saddened and tearful eyes ; 

For the little white blossom that perished here, 
With the aged and tempest-tossed,— 

Now sweetly named in that holy sphere — 
Was the little girl I lost. 
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I kneel by the side of a little bed, 
With its folds unstirred the while,— 
No shadow falls of a golden head — 
No light of an infant smile. 
And over a soft and snowy breast, 
No dimpled hands are crossed,— 
And I look in vain, in my wild unrest, 
For the little girl I lost. 
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I sit alone at the even-tide, 
Apart from a joyous band ; 

ForI fancy a lingering step at my side, 
And feel a quivering hand ; — 
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A tender eye looks into my own, 

While the curls are all backward tossed,— 
And I’m hearing still each loving tone, 

Of the little girl I lost. 


There’s a childish listener to each sigh, 
As I weep the early dead,— 

With quiv’ring lip and a flashing eye, 
And a dark and curly head ;— 

And many a pang to that tender one 
Doth my silent sorrowing cost,— 

Yet my spirit cannot choose but moan, 
For the little girl I lost ! 


Softly the angels bore her along, 
On their wings through a mystic space,— 
Soft to her ear were the notes of their song, 
And gentle their gaze on her face; 
For they knew my darling was timid and mild, 
In the light of that glittering host,— 
Ah, gently they sang,—while the Saviour smiled, 
On the little girl I lost ! 


PICTURES OF CUBA.—NO. I. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING, 


CUBA---HER GOVERNMENT, LITERATURE, AND PRESS.---HAVANA, 


There is no country in the world, perhaps, to which, at the pres- 
ent time, so much attention is directed, and towards which so many 
eyes are turned, as Cuba. Nor have the fillibustering operations 
of the last few years served to decrease the feeling in the minds 
of the American people, that the ‘*Garden of the World,” with 
her vast wealth, her generous soil, and perpetual summer, would 
eventually become a portion of the American Confederacy. Un- 
der the dominion of Old Spain, the people of Cuba have not that 
room for moral, intellectual, and industrial expansion, for which 
they have for years struggled against fearful odds, and naturally 
look abroad for that assistance which will enable them to possess 
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a form of government commensurate with their wants, and place 
their country, socially and politically, on a footing with other na- 
tions of the earth. 


That the Spanish rule in Cuba is generally unpopular, and ac- 
tually hateful to the immense majority of Creoles has already made 
itself manifest in the popular outbreaks, and in the immigration of 
thousands of Cubans to the United States, where they fondly hop- 
ed to possess that liberty of government, conscience, and creed, 
for which they had asked in vain in their own country. Even in 
Maine, hundreds of young Creoles attend our schools, colleges 
and academies, sent hither by parents who possess too much honor 
as men — too much love of liberty — too much independence of 
spirit, to submit their sons to the petty vassalage and degrading es- 
pionage of the minions of Spanish misrule. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, when we take into consideration the means adopted 
by Old Spain to suppress the advancement of all that is ennobling 
and elevating among her Cuban people. The man who dares to 
breathe a thought derogatory to the system of Government “ made 
and established by the Grace of God,” receives the garrotte as an 
immediate reward of merit, or is provided for in the depths ofa 
loathsome dungeon, as a mark of the fostering care and protection 
of those in power. 


Hundred of brave young hearts have been crushed and ground 
in the dust beneath the iron heel of armed despotism ; and many a 
wife, mother, and daughter have been dragged from their homes 
by a degraded and brutal soldiery, and cast into prison to endure 
the “lingering torments of the law,” because they had dared to 
succor and assist their proscribed husbands, fathers, or brothers, 
who, by some careless word, dropped in the heat of passion, or, it 
may be, called forth by some act of petty tyranny, had incurred 
the displeasure of the government officials. 


Jealous of her dominion, the Spanish Government has sedulously 
guarded against the advancement of literature, because, as it be- 
lieves, the expanding mind sounds the death-knell of tyranny, and 
paves the way to the downfall of its monarchy abroad ; and hence 
her desire to suppress all enlightenment of the people. Still, 
Cuba has had her poets and her prose writers — her minstrels and 
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her bards — the productions of some of whom rank high in the 
scale of literature. It is in the field of poetry that the productions 
of the Cuban mind must be sought, and no prose writer could ever 
have secured thg publication in Cuba of the thoughts and feelings 
which her poets have given to the world, ‘ The government, it 
is true,” says a recent writer, ‘‘in every case has awakened, 
sooner or later, to recognize the patriot in the minstrel, and there 
are few of the noteworthy bards of Cuba upon whom the hand of 
authority has not fallen more or less heavily. The works of those 
writers are now contraband at home, and cannot easily be procur- 
ed. Formerly there were several magazines and journals in the 
Island, which used to be enriched with melodious sedition, but the 
censors of the press have succeeded in purifying even the ‘ Poet’s 
Corner.’ The Revista de la Habana is now as decorously dull as 
the Giornale di Roma itself.” 

The same writer gives the names of three Cuban poets — He- 
redia, Milanes, and Placido —springing from three different clas- 
ses.of the population, whose productions brought them under the 
ban of governmental tyranny. 

Jose Maria Heredia was a gentleman by birth and position. 
The son of a patriot, whose patriotism made him an exile, Hero- 
dia was born in 1803, at Santiago de Cuba, and was carried in his 
childhood to Mexico. At the age of sixteen he returned to Ha- 
vana, and was admitted, in 1823, to practice as an advocate by 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Principe, where his conduct and 
opinions soon attracted the suspicion of the government, and in 
November, 1823, he was obliged to fly to the United States. He 
published his first volume of poems in New York, in 1825; and 
in 1826 he was invited to Mexico, where he was at once appointed 
Assistant Secretary of State, soon afterwards became a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and was sent to the Senate of the Republic. 
As a poet, the dignity of his thought, the harmony of his versifi- 
cation, and the graces of his language, well support his claim to 
the high rank which his countrymen have assigned him, whilst as 
a patriot, his love of country seems to have been not less wise than 
fervent. He died in Mexico, in 1839. 

Milanes was born in the humbler ranks of life, and bound by 
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his occupation to the mercantile class. His brothers say of him, 
in the preface to an edition of his works — or at least those which 
had escaped proscription — recently published at Havana, that he 
‘* was inspired with the noble enthusiasm of accomplishing a great 
social mission, and possessed of hope and faith, selected for the 
subject of his songs, moral or philosophical ideas.” The gloomy 
tendencies of the temperament of Milanes, aggravated by private 
troubles, and still more, no doubt, by the consciousness of his im- 
potence to redress those wrongs of his country which he so keenly 
felt, finally overpowered his reason. 

A darker tragedy closed the career of the most interesting of | 
the Cuban poets. ‘ Gabriel de la Conception Valdes, or‘ Placido,’ 
was a mulatto of Matanzas, a comb-maker by trade,” says the 
writer before quoted, ‘‘ whose education was of the very rudest 
kind, a Peria of society, bearing in his very form and color the in- 
effaceable badge of. disgrace and servitude.. Yet this man tri- 
umphed over all the obstacles in his way, and, after establishing 
a high reputation as a poet, set the seal to his fame by a dignified 
and heroic death. 

In 1844, particulars of an intended insurrection of the colored 
population, came from various sources to the ears of the supreme 
authority in Cuba, and seemed to demand investigation. Every- 
thing like a representative body having been abolished by Tacon, 
there was no apparent way of consulting with the Creoles on the 
subject. The Captain General resolved to settle the matter by 
military commissions, and immediately let loose upon the Island a 
horde of inferior officials and brutal soldiery, who proceeded to 
collect testimony, and to inflict upon the people the most wanton 
and disgraceful outrages. Mr. Kennedy, the British Commission- 
er, says that upwards of three thousand free persons of color died 
under the lash, many others were summarily shot, and such infa- 


mous excesses were committed by the fiscals as beggars belief. 
The victims of this dreadful persecution were stripped of their 
property, and the officers of the crown, soon converted their sys- 
tem of terror into a grand financial expedient. White Creoles and 
foreigners were not exempted from this pestilence of power, and 
the planters were compelled to ransom their slaves, at great cost 
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from the hands of a tribunal which arrested without accusation, 
and condemned without inquiry. ‘The conspicuous position of 
Placido among his people marked him out as an early victiin. 
‘It is not improbable,” continues the same author, “ that Placido 
may have been concerned in the conspiracy, which there is really 
reason to suppose was then organizing, and though he contemp- 
tuously denied many of the charges brought against him, he does 
not seem to have shrunk from maintaining the right of the negroes 
to rise against oppression. He was declared guilty and sentenced 
to be shot. He behaved with great propriety and composure dur- 


ing his imprisonment, and won the admiration of the numbers who 


visited him. In the intervals of his preparation for death he com- 


posed some of his finest poems, particularly his 
PRAYER TO GOD. 


O God of love unbounded ! Lord supreme ! 
In overwhelming grief to thee I fly ; 
Rending this veil of hateful calumny, 
O, let thine arm of might my fame redeem! 
Wipe thou this foul disgrace from off my brow, 
With which the world has sought to stamp it now. 


Thou King of kings, my father’s God and mine, 
Thou only art my strong and sure defence ; 
The polar snow, the topic fires intense, 

The shaded sea, the air, the light are thine; 
The lifeof leaves, the waters changeful tide, 
All things are thine, and by thy will abide. 


Thou art all power ; all life from thee goes forth, 
And fails or flows obedient to thy breath ; 
Without thee, all is naught, in endless death 

All nature sinks, forlorn and nothing worth. 

Yet even the void obeys thee, and from naught, 
By thy dread word the living man was wrought. 


Merciful God! how should I thee deceive ? 
Let thy eternal wisdom search my soul! 
Bowed down to earth, by falsehood’s base control, 
Her stainless wings not now the air may cleave. 
Send forth thy hosts of truth, and set her free ! 
Stay thou, O Lord} the oppressor's vietory ! 
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Forbid it, Lord, by that most free outpouring 
Of thine own precious blood for every brother 
Of our lost race, and by thy Holy Mother, 

So full of grief, so loving, so adoring, 

Who, clothed in sorrow, followed thee afar, 
Weeping thy death like a declining star. 


But if this lot thy love ordains to me,— 
To yield to foes most cruel and unjust, 
To die, and leave my poor and seneless dust 
The scoff and sport of their weak enmity,— 
Speak, thou ! and then thy purposes fulfil; 
Lord of my life, work thou thy perfect will.” 


Thus the despised laborer bids farewell to his mother, on the 
evening previous to his execution. 


«‘The appointed lot has come upon me, mother, 
The mournful ending of my years of strife ; 

This changing world I leave, and to another, 

In blood and terror goes my spirit’s life. 

But thou, grief smitten, cease thy mortal weeping, 
And let thy soul her wonted peace regain , 

I fall for right, and thoughts of thee are sweeping 
Across my lyre, to wake its dying strain, 

A strain of joy and gladness, free, unfailing, 
All-glorious and holy, pure, divine, 

And innocent, unconsious as the wailing 

I uttered at my birth ; and I resign, 

Even now, my life ; even now, descending slowly, 
Faith’s mantle folds me to my slumbers’holy. 
Mother, farewell! God keep thee, and forever.” 


On the morning of the 28th June, 1844, the Plaza of Matanzas 
was crowded with a dense concourse of persons of all classes, to 
witness an execution. Even females were there, of every class 
and color — from the dainty mistress of an hundred slaves, whose 
pale features might vie with those of the Circassian, to the thick- 
lipped African fruit-girl, whose very features bore the impress of 
her degraded state. The immense square of the Plaza was sur- 
rounded by troops and specials of the Spanish Government, whilst 
a file of guard was drawn up in the centre awaiting the arrival of 
the victims of governmental fury, to commence the work of death, 
thus adding another to the long list of wrongs inflicted on a down- 
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trodden people, and rendering still more obnoxious the blood- 
drops tarnishing the jewelled crown of Spain. A MAN was to be 
sacrificed on the altar of despotism, for the hideous crime of dar- 
ing to think differently from his oppressors — for being in posses- 
sion of that great giftof his Divine Master, an elevated mind, far 
above the comprehension of his more wealthy yet less gifted fel- 
low men. The Padre, book in hand, chaunted the Litany for the 
Dying. There was no noise, no excitement — but there seemed 
to be a settled determination among the people, that the wrong 
they had assembled to witness should not go unavenged ; and 
many a suppressed vow was registered that day, which has since 
been fearfully fulfil’ed. 

At length the prisoners arrived, and Placido, who was to suffer 
first, stepped into the square, chaunting for his death-song his own 
“« Prayer to God.” Kneeling, with unbandaged eyes, in the cen- 
tre of the square, he gave the signal to fire, and as the soldiers 
raised their muskets, the line in the rear moved to either side so 
as to leave an open space for the course of the leaden messengers 
of death, and twenty guns were discharged at the kneeling man. 
When the smoke rolled away, it was seen that he had only been 
wounded, and had fallen in agony to the ground. A murmur of 
pity and horror ran through the crowd, but Placido, slowly rising 
to his knees, drew up his form proudly, and cried in a broken 
voice, ** Farewell, world ! ever pitiless to me!” ‘ Fire! here!” 
he exclaimed, raising his hand to his temples, and ere the echo of 
his voice was lost, a secund volley rang out— and Placido, the 
patriot and the poet, was dead. Sixteen out of twenty shots had 
taken effect, and, so unerring was the aim, that the fingers of the 
hand which he raised to his temples, were entirely shot away. 
Nineteen others were shot immediately after. 

Suffering under such tyranny —a tyranny which tears out a 
man’s tongue and stops the outgushing impulses of his heart — 
is it any wonder that the Cubans struggle hopelessly on beneath 
the weight of their galling chains. With the liberty of speech de- 
nied them — the liberty of conscience existing only in name, and 
the right of property a fable, what have they to do but sit hopeless- 
ly down and kiss their bonds, or go where they can enjoy those 
privileges denied them at home. 
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The press of Cuba, too, is under the most degrading surveillance, 
the most glaring enormities have been committeed under the sanc- 
tion of the authorities, and’ conductors of the press have been fright- 
ened into silence, or, if they dared to speak, the garrotte of the ex- 
ecutioner, or the knife of the assassin have silenced them foreve r. 

A free press, and the free expression of thought among the 
people, has ever been looked upon as dangerous to tyrannical and 
oppressive governments, and hence the desire of Spain to crush 
out, by a system most unjust and injurious to the best interests of 
the people, everything bearing the slightest approach to popularity, 
unless originated by the government itself. Executions of politi- 
cal offenders have been of frequent occurrence, and American 
citizens have frequently been incarcerated in Cuban. prisons for 
giving expression to those views which they naturally looked upon 
as their birthright. 

How long Cuba will continue under the vassalage of Spain re- 
mains to be seen, but the day cannot be far distant when the chain 
will be thrown off, and Cuba become, in reality, ‘‘The Garden of 
the World,” 

The principal eity of Cuba, is Havana, with a population, at the 
present time of over two hundred thousand, and is surrounded by 
a high wall and ditch, its gates being always guarded by Spanish 
troops, and no stranger permitted to passunchallenged, The port 
of Havana is said to be one of the best harbors in the world. The 
entrance is very narrow, but spreads immediately into a vast basin, 
embracing the whole city, and spacious enough to hold a thousand 
ships of war. This entrance is guarded on the one side by Moro 
Castle, erected on the ruins of a former castle destroyed by the 
English in 1762; and on the opposite point by the battery of 
La Punta; the massive fortress of the Cabanas —erected by 
Charles III, and said to have occupied over forty years in the build- 
ing — crowning the hill behind the Moro, and the long lines of bar- 
racks and cannon on the city side, all speak volumes of the impor- 
tance of the place as a military position, while the forest of masts 
bearing the flags of almost every nation, among which the stars 
and stripes occupy a prominent position, at omce convey to the be- 
holder an idea of the vast commercial wealth and importance of 
the capital city of Cuba. ‘* The streets of the city,” says Ballou 
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in his History of Cuba — a work published in 1854, the most relia - 
ble book, as to data and statistics, before the public, and to which we 
are indebted for much in this compilation — “ are very narrow, are 
all Macadamized, and cross each other at right angles, like those 
of Philadelphia and some other American cities. There are no 
sidewalks, unless a narrow line of flag-stones which are level with 
the street may be calledso. Indeed, the people have little use for 
sidewalks, for they drive almost universally about town in place of 
walking, being thus borne about in that peculiar vehicle, a volante. 
A woman of respectability is never seen in the streets on foot, and 
this remark, as singular as it may sound to some of our Broadway 
and Washington street belles, is applicable evento the humblest 
classes; unless, indeed, it be the fruit women from the country, 
with their baskets richly laden upon their heads, while they cry 
the names of their tempting burdens in the long, drawling Span- 
ish style, 


“ The architecture of the city houses is exceedingly heavy, giv- 
ing to them an appearance of great age. They are constructed 
so as almost universally to form squares in their centres, which 
constitutes the only yard which the house can have, and upon 
which the lofty arches of the corridor look down. The lower story 
is always occupied as store-room, kitchen, and stable, ( think of a 
suite of drawing-rooms over a stable ! ) while the universal volante 
blocks up in part the only entrance to the house. From this inner 
court-yard a wide flight of steps leads to the second story, from the 
corridor of which all the rooms open, giving them an opening front 
and rear on two sides at least. As peculiar as this mode of build- 
ing may scem, it is nevertheless well adapted to the climate, and 
one becomes exceedingly well satisfied with the arrangement. 

‘‘An air of rude grandeur reigns over all the structure, the ‘ar- 
chitecture being mainly Gothic and Saracenic. The rooms are 
all lofty, and the floors are stuccoed or tiled, while the walls and 
ceilings are frequently ornamented in fresco, the excellence of the 
workmanship of course varying in accordance with the owner’s or 
occupant’s means, and his ability to procure anartist of high or 
mediocre talent. But the most striking peculiarity of the town 
house in Cuba, is the great care taken to render it safe against as- 


| sault. Every man’s house is literally his castle here, each acces- 
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sible window being barricaded with iron bars, while large massive 
folding doors secure the entrance to the house, being bullet proof 
and of immense strength. No carpets are seen here, and from 
the neighboring Isle of Pines, which lies off the southern shore of 
Cuba, a thick slate is found, also marble and jasper of various col- 
ors, which are cut in squares, and form the general material for 
floors in the dwelling-houses. The heat of the climate renders 
carpets, or even wooden floors, quite insupportable, and they are 
very rarely to be found. ” 

Vast squares — covered with the crowning palm, and fragrant 
with tropical flowers, greet the eye in every direction, To these 
Paseos and Palazas the inhabitants of every class and color, repair 
in the evening tolisten to mtusic discoursed by the * Governor's 
Band,” and enjoy themselves as only Cubans know how. We 
give our readers in the present number a view of the Imperial del 
Paseo, in Havana, which, perhaps, in point of beauty, is only sur- 
passed by the Plaza de Armas. R. L. D. 


SCRIPTURE HEROINES. — NO. I. 


BY MRS. M. 8. PEACE. 


JEPTHA’S DAUGHTER. 


She comes in the joy of her bosom to greet him, 
Her sire, who in triumph victorious has come ; 

She comes with the love of a daughter to meet him, 
With the smile of affection to welcome him home. 


When the warrior had pined in neglect and seclusion, 
That smile of affection had gladdened his heart, 

When his country’s ingratitude darkened his bosom, 
Her love was the star which could never depart. 


And now that his arm has once more been victorious, 
And the foes of his country have fled from his facey 

Her young heart is glowing to share in his glories, 
And hail him in joy she so loved in distress. 
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O, high beats her heart, and her bright eye is beaming ; 
The warm blood is coursing with joy through her veins ; 
Afar in the distance the banners are streaming, 
And bore on the breeze is the music’s wild strains, 


They come — and the maidens strike up the loud timbrels, 
With songs of rejoicing they welcome him home ; 

He hears not their greetings, his eye wildly wanders — 
He fears ’tis his daughter is leading them on. 


He gazes, he shrinks, and wild agony seizes 
And wrings with deep anguish his lion-like heart ; 
A cold, gtiping death-dew his brave bosom freezes, 
And triumph and fame in a moment depart. 


Unmoved he has stood amid carnage and slaughter, 
Nor danger nor death the stern warrior could shake ; 

But now, the soft voice of his dearly loved daughter 
Wakes feelings he hushed for his country’s sake, 


For, ah! he has vowed, with a patriot’s devotion, 
If Ammon should bow beneath Israel’ssword, 
Whatever should meet him, when homeward returning, 
In peace should be sacraficed there to the Lord. 


’Tis hard, O ! ’tis hard, in youth’s glorious morning, 
With earth, sea, and sky, glowing bright on our view, 
To sink to the cold, clammy arms of oblivion 
And bid each fair prospect of nature adieu. 


O! hard ’tis to leave the dear friends who have loved us, 
To break, and forever, affection’s fond spell, 

To die, while a bright sky is glowing above us, 
And bid unto all an eternal farewell, 


And yet she is calm, not a murmur escapes her, 
She shrinks not to sink to the dark, silent tomb; 

Her strong spirit stifles the clingings of nature — 
Yet she craves a respite to prepare for her doom. 


Ah! yes, for those tidings, so strange and so awful, 
Have harrowed her soul, yet she will not complain ; 

And the stern hero feels that a young, timid female, 
May brave the dark fate which she cannot control. 
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THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED BY “COLE'S VOYAGE OF LIFE.” 


BY MISS AGNES M. RAMSAY. 


Earth smiles hopefully. Through the blue sky above, light, 
fleecy clouds flit swiftly by —trees murmur soft, low tones, as 
the wind steals through their deep, green foliage ; the rich-tinged 
blossoms scatter their fragrant perfume o’er earth, and every bush 
and shrub waving inthe breeze lures the dancing, gleeful child 
onward, to the fair world of promise beyond. Does the heart of 
that innocent, pure-hearted babe catch one note of sadness — one 
foreboding of the dark future which is before all ? No shade lin- 
gers on that laughing face — the good angel, whose task is to guard 
him through life, hovers o’er him, and speaks to him in tones un- 
heard save by those childish ears, of the heaven from whence his 
soul has flown. Dream on, happy child, in your unsullied inno- 
cence — too soon willthe dew be crushed from Life’s flowers, 
never again to be restored. 





Years pass onward; the child is now a gay, hopeful youth, 
and the future smiles brightly before him. Dreams of Fame burn 
in his heart — noble resolves and bright hopes float dimly o’er his 
spirit, and with the the light-heartedness and confidence of youth 
he paints the coming years in glittering hues. Aided by the smiles 
of Heaven, a vision of grandeur rises — his name awakes rever- 
ence in the hearts of the multitude, and they pay their tributes to 
Genius and Talent. His bark is boldly launched on the tide of 
life, and on the happy shores of childhood his guardian angel 
stands, and with eyes of love and tender care watches that frail 
shallop, as it swiftly bears its precious burden o’er that sea, now 80 
calm and smiling, but o’er whose waters the storm may, ere many 
days, so madly sweep, wrecking its freight, Bright Hope has 
spread her pinions, and with beaming eyes guides the helm, Heav- 
en speed thee on thy voyage, youthful dreamer! 


Another scene shows proud manhood. The skies are no long- 
er clear, nor the waves of that vast ocean untroubled. ‘The storms 
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have blown over that bark, and yet he is safe — victorious over all. 
Fame has crowned him with her green bay, but to his heart she 
has broughtno peace. The wreath is twined o’er a lofty brow, || 
but alas! he feels that it brings not comfort and happiness to his | 
sad soul. The dear one, whose smile scattered sunshine o’er his | 
pathway, has departed to thathome beyond this world, and as he 
raises his tearful eyes to heaven, he sees the faces of those dear 
ones whom he has lost, gazing down upon him, through the parted 
clouds. Sterner dreams now fill his soul; the bright, holy fan- | 
cies of his youth are well-nigh crushed within him, by contact with | | 
the rude world whose praises he has so nobly won, and in silence | 
he awaits the hour when again he can join all he loved here | 


Once more we meet. Old Age has turned his dark hair to 
snowy whiteness, and has planted deep lines upon that brow of old 
so smoothand high, Alonehe sails idly o’er that stream whose 
waters now bear him to that high heaven which towers above him. | 
The angel of his childhood again bends low over his bowed frame, 
and in cheering tones, breathes words of faith into his weary ears. 
Friends have fled, hopes that made his youth glad, have died, and 
now, that he has seen all life’s pleasures depart, he turns his eyes | 
to that clime where he will receive the reward of a well-spent life || 
—a home eternal, and with resignation he waits his summons || 
hence. 
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In the broad fields of heaven, The golden-haired, the blue-eyed, 
In the immortal bowers, That lighted up our life, | 
Dwelling by life’s clear river, And folded were within our hearts, || 
Amid undying flowers,— From all the world’srudestrife— | | 
Myriads of beauteous spirits, The blessings of our bosoms, | 
Fair children of the earth, The stars upon our sky, 
Linked in bright bands celestial, The flowers springing in our path || 
Sing of their human birth, Too beautiful to die. | 
They sing of earth and heaven,— They are all there—in heaven | 
Divinest voices rise, Safe, safe, and sweetly blessed ; | 
In thanks and praises unto Him, No cloud of sin can shadow 


Who called them to the skies. Their bright and holy rest. 
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YOUNG AMERICA. 


BY C, A. BARTOL. 


[We take the following extract from the recent work of C. A. Bartol, enti- 
tled “Pictures of Europe, framed in Ideas.” It is one of the most cor- 
rect and beautiful pictures of Young America ever drawn.] 


The artist has tried to express with his pencil what is signified 
by Young America; drawing the portrait of a boy, not without 
some pretensions to beauty, bright, vigorous, and promising in his 
appearance, but with such pride and self-will in his compressed 
lips, such presumption in his wide-open, staring eyes, such for- 
wardness in his whole aspect, vanity in his dress, and such a hint 
or likelihood of impertinence in what he is about to say or do; 
for, though the hands are not given, you cannot finish the figure in 
your imagination without fancying them rudely clinched ; that you 
gaze at the delineation with a very qualified and dubious pleasure. 
Truly, we should have occasion, all of us, young or old, for lamen- 
tation, if such were the universal character of the youth of our 
country ; for well some one has said, ** If you would know the 
public opinion and action of the next age, inquire into the prevail- 
ing thoughts and tendencies of the young men of the present.” 

Excellent and hopeful traits has Young America. But we 
should for our wholesome admonition, seek what, involved in the 
meaning and very sound, as the ear catches it, of this phrase, is 
not well or praisworthy in the prevailing temper of the whole so- 
cial and political body of which we are part. There is a spirit of 
the times and of the country, which we are to welcome, follow, 
and profit by, where it is right ; and guard against, so far as it is 
injurious and wrong. The land we live in has my love and praise 
beyond any other land under the sun ; but will the spirit of patriot- 
ism forgive me if I say that the artist’s figure of Young America 
does not wholly misrepresent the American people? ‘ Young 
America!” Verily we are young, as compared with many coun- 
tries,—Old England, France, Spain, Italy. Many a man among 
us is older than the nation as a distinct community. Less than 
four-score is not very aged for a nation, when, in other regions, 
the same species of arbitrary rule measures a space of thousands 
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of years. But we have, in our juniority, certainly attained to an 
enormous growth. We present, on the mighty scale of a people 
and a continent, the phenomenon sometimes witnessed in the gi- 
gantic and amazing size of an individual in his early manhood. 

If we inquire, then, into the character and port of this power— 
so monstrous in the morning and spring-time of life-—must we 
not confess that, to some extent, it is boyish? 1 am sorry this 
should be such a term of reproach, and sorry to use and apply it ; 
but does not the wilful, wanton, jealous, intrusive, disrespectful and 
quarrelsome temper of an undisciplined and inexperienced youth 
dash and adulterate somewhat our finer elements of public justice, 
generosity and dignity ? Is there no juvenility, none of the hasty, 
defying, unmannerly, and intemperate tone, which makes the 
least pleasing characteristic to which the early period of life is 
liable, evident in our civil documents, legislative proceedings, and 
—in one state or another, under one administration or another— 
in our governmental policy? Are we a truly manly nation? 
Look, any one who will, and see the indiscreetness, to say the 
least, sometimes of our functionaries, acting with our trust, com- 
mission and authority! See the disgraceful personalities on our 
floors of debate through almost every capital, from the the chief 
one down, as though vulgar boys were calling each other names! 
See abusive words, turning, on occasion, into angry blows! See 
how, like a combative stripling, with his fists prepared for action 
in the street, we are, in one or another itching member of our 
great corporation, ready for general fight ; and have had to invent 
a barbarous word as a name for those who, but for the laws re- 
straint, would, at any moment, rush forth to invade the territories, 
— in coveting which we violate one of the everlasting command- 
ments of God! See within our own borders all law, human and 
divine, recently trampled down by brutal force, in defense of the 
disgraceful institution of slavery against the peaceful and legiti- 
mate extension of freedom! See, on the other hand, the heady 
and passionate quality, like a sour ferment or a humor in the blood, 
such as youth is subject to, in our very benevolence! See the 
crudeness and ludicrous mimicry of lordly ways, as though awk- 
ward clowns were playing at gentility, not yet excluded from 
what is called our best society! See the facts of Christiarfity 
ridiculed by a blasphemous scepticism, as superficial in its philos- 
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ophy as was ever a profane lad with a thoughtless oath upon his 
lips! See liberty itself interpreted as the right to do what we 
please,—that seems to be our definition of liberty,—though it be 
to make war, spy into our fellow citizens’ dwellings, or enslave our 
fe!low-creatures’ bodies and souls! See whatever, current among 
us, betokens the faulty pattern and erring side of the genius of | 
Young America ! 

Young America has his trophies and achievements; but they 
are qualified with grievous abatements and great wants. He out- 
strips his rival England in his yacht America; but sometimes he 
goes to the bottom or the shore in his huge steamer ; while his 
rival sails safely on, and carries a hundred thousand souls unharm- 
ed across the sea. ‘The character of a whole nation,—is it not 
represented in the smallest things, even in a ship ? 

Young America trades and makes a great deal of money ; but 
he is so fast and ambitious to make it, that the whole rolling mass 
and splendid carriage of his enterprise has been repeatedly over- 
set with tremendous crash and common ruin; and how many of 
us are there, who have not learned that Young America, in his 
hurry no doubt, uses a slyness and sharpness of bargain, which, 
to a true and sober vision, is not very distinguishable from dishon- 
esty and deceit! The boy, negotiating with his fellow, sometimes 
cheats in tops and marbles ; and Young America has default, false 
play, and repudiation in his blood. 

Young America builds ; he is a great architect ; but [ cannot say 
that his houses do not oftener tumble down than houses in other 
nations, though other nations usually build higher than he does,— 
if we will believe they do any thing better and stronger than 
we do. 

Young America makes his own way ; carves out, as we say, his 
own fortune ; but he lives high, and beyond his means, and uses 
a magnificence of dress, ornament, and furniture, which he cannot 
well support, and which often drives him to failure and the auction- | 
block. Young America abjures, in theory, all aristocracy ; but, 
in his expenses and self-indulgences, he not seldom imitates aris- 
tocrats, and even goes beyond their example, shamefully to his | 
own harm, bettering their instruction. The peer, descended from 
a score of kings, may be heard remarking that he cannot afford 
to do this or that ; but you never hear Young America make any 
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such admission. He would be mortified to have it thought he 
could not afford any thing. 

Yet Young America,—pardon me, shade of my country, my 
reluctant censure!— with all his vanity and show; with all his 
cowding among the strong, and all his shouldering of the weak ; 
with all his sins against inferior races,—as the African and Indian, 
—and all his avarice of new possessions,— Young America is a 
generous giver, an earnest learner, an ardent worshipper, too,— 
such a giver, such a learner, such a worshipper, as nowhere else 
upon the globe can be found ; and, in the beauty of these charac- 
teristics, promising to be great and good as never nation yet was 
beneath the sun. Would to God that his good points might be 
strengthened, and his bad or doubtful ones reduced! For Young 
America must be Old America by and by; and the dishonored, 
dreary, miserable old age of the sinner belongs to nations in this 
world as well as to individuals. 

For ourselves and our children, for our community and our 
country, far as our strength may go, let us adopt and extend his 
virtues ; let us lament and distinguish his vices. To the utmost of 
our influence let us lead him to that true religion, of Christ in the 
divine gospel, which can alone cure every iniquity and confirm 
every elevated principle, Let this be the purpose of every man, 
father, elder, guardian, among us. Let it be the purpose, if pos- 
sible more cordial still, of perhaps every more influential woman, 
—mother, sister, daughter, of our ruder sex. The portrait of 
Young America is sketched, not unwittingly, as a masculine shape. 
Let the gentler, more affectionate, and, what I have always found, 
more religious part of our humanity, that must share the character 
and fortunes of the whole, pour, of its naturally higher purity, 
more gracious modesty and ardent devotion, to refine, exalt, and 
save—save for the world, for human weal—this our so mingled, 
endangered, and most momentous American life. 


Deal gently with those who stray. Draw them back by love 
and persuasion. A kind word is more valuable to the lost than a 
mine of gold. 
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CORA ALLEYN; OR, THE THREE FLOWERS. 


A TALE OF ROCKY HILL. 


BY A DAY-DREAMER. 


“Oh, youth, thou art the mirage of our life, 
And all thy dreamy and heroic shapes 
Foreshadow of ourself, in coming years ! 

Thy pantings, and thy longings for the strife, 
Forebode the field, and girth and harness thee 
For manhood.” 


Every city has its suburban villages—sweet rural villas, stretch- 
ing far off on some woodland road, far, far from the dust and noise 
of city streets and life. Our own Forest City is not surrounded 
by unattractive places of this description. When the citizen, or 
citess, becomes sick and tired of the harsh, discordant sound of 
continual passing carts, and the rumbling jar of costlier vehicles, 
they may not look in vain for a remedial counter-charm to their 
ills. 

On that pleasant avenue,—the road leading by the Oaks, Grove 
Cottage, and through the thick copse and beautifully arranged 
grounds around the rural home of F. O. J. Smith, Esq., passing 
the beautiful eminence known as “ Rocky Hill,” to the quiet local- 
ity of * Stevens’ Plains,”” — they will not, in their peregrinations, 
fail to view sweet scenes, quiet spots, which the jaded mind loves 
to dwell upon, and upon which the eye never wearies to gaze. 

Here a little streamlet, laving in its course pleasant copse and 
lea, invites one to the shelter of its cool retreat. How like bright 
magnets the young wavelets woo to their embrace the sun’s rays, 
as they glint through the intricacies of the thick verdant growth 
of wildwood along the watered margin, and then wind them in 
their gentle folds, in mild caress, and laughingly bear them on— 
sport with them o’er the numerous rock-falls and mimic cascades. 

Lured like the sunbeam, and to keep it company, while we list 
to the lulling lyre of the streamlet, as it filters its waters through 
the changing sands, we pass along, new beauties tempting us. To 
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turn back, it were in vain ; we love to be like the streamlet, which 
never turns back, but beckons us on—perhaps to brighter scenes, 
and still more refreshing and life-giving waters. Aye, surely this 
stream of silvery whiteness is no magic tempter, no treacherous 
lurcher with a golden wand, for here’s a spring, with granite mar- 
gin bound, pure, gushing from the sand! — its waters deep and 
cool will give to us a rubier lip, and strengthen us. Oh, 


“ Ye gracious clouds! ye deep cold wells, 
Ye jems from mossy rocks that drip, 
Springs that from earth’s mysterious cells 
Gush o’er your granite basin’s lip,— 

To you we look,—your largess give, 
And we will drink of you and live!” 

Quaffing the sweet, bubbling largess of the cold spring, we 
pass to other scenes. In another direction, down by a valley 
brook, amid green trees and blossoming flowers, nestles a charm- 
ing cottage, its lovely grounds environed by hedges of sweet briar, 
blushing red with myriads of roses. And there are maidens, too, 
—fit dwellers there,—as fresh and beautiful as the pleasant skies 
they love,—maids who gaze with hearts to let, in the skyey depths 
of the rivulet! 

Yes, these lovely dwellings,—the abodes of much happinesss, we 
trow,—meet our gaze on every hand, and we think, as our eyes 
wander far around,—surely this may be called, and truly named, 
the land of rural cottages and smiling farms ! 

Of the cottages which we view on the pleasant Plains, none 
are of palatial grandeur,—but quiet, unostentatious, bespeaking the 
simplicity but rural taste of the happy dwellers. One, in partic- 
ular, seems as if dropped in a pleasant glen, near the road-side, 
by some passing white-winged cloud, and the zephyrs love the 
spot the more. Ah, a voice tells me "tis a widow's domicile, but, 
surely, I see no array of sadness about its fair exterior. 

Perhaps a story of love,—if we may pry into their domestic 
secrets,—yes, of love, the 


‘ Old song that ywet ever chanteth, 
Of which the listening world is never weary,” 


might be told of these cottage dwellers. 
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With this thought in my mind, my steps were turned, uncon- 
sciously, I think,—for 1 knew not whither my footsteps tended,— 
towards the beauteous and delectable haunts of Rocky Hill. I was 
unconscious of the road I trod, and, until I found myself in the 
depths of those peaceful precincts, I had been lost within my very 
self. 

Morn,—glad, smiling and beautiful,—had fallen upon the scene, 
—the same upon which it had doated for years,—and awoke its hills, 


its pleasant vales and glens to life again! I was alone in one of | 


the many forest grovelets surrounding the sunny-topped eminence, 
and in no distant propinquity to one of those many cottages nest- 
ling near the road-side, on the Plains. It was a grove filled with 
quiet, and umbrageous solitude reigned supreme. The spot where 
I reclined, I know, must have been brimful of dreams! 

“From barky pillars sprang aloft a roof 

Of broidered azure; here in sumptuousness 

Of furniture, an altar cloth of ferns 

And buried vines, a downy couch of moss ; 

In cloven trunks of those old chestnuts stood 

The effigies of ages dead and gone.” 
And they who could not love this quiet grove-spot, and all sur- 
rounding, and who could not live forever in its depths content, 
must be those whose hearts have grown as * stoney as the trodden 
ways.” 

From watching the vehicles that passed along the highway,— 
one, perhaps, in every hour,—my eyes wandered to the scene 
immediately before me, and my thoughts turned inward. The 
brightness of the morning, glinting through the leafy branches, 
made me giddy with delight ; the stream, the dulcet murmurings of 
which I cuunld hear afar ; the sighing branches, and the breath of 
morning zephyrs, lulled my spirit into a sweet and new repose. 
I forgot, for a moment, all things earthly, and nothing crossed my 
brain to mar the sweet seeming of a soporific spell. Soon, in my 
mind’s imagery, a ind angel covered my face with a cool garb of 
net-work, and I felt a soothing breath upon my brow. I lived in 
a new life,—a murmur sighed around me—* Dreamland !—now 
thou canst dream ! ” 

A youth, o’er whom perhaps a score of years had flown, but 
leaving no mark of flight, stood up in full before my fancy’s lim- 
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| nings. His hair was ringletted—all around his head dark curls, 


| like waters rolling o’er and o’er around some loving thing, were 
| combed in waves. It was such hair, and such a head, as gentle 
|| maidens love to toy with. His brow was fair ; forehea@high,to mark 
| the glowing genius dwelling in his soul. He loved the spot where- 
| on he trod, as I. But he was sad, yet happy in his sadness. He 
|| spoke in tones melting, mild and sweet : — 

«Oh, that some maiden, fit dweller in so sweet a spot, might 
lull my excursive spirit to content and sweet repose. Then could 
I live forever in the light of her bright eyes, if she were angel- 
formed ; then would there be no outside world — no place beyond 
these groves — no nooks and quiet haunts to love but these,— the 
world to me a blank, and mundane beings nought to me.” 

His voice died away in silvery murmurings. A maiden passed 
him ; he lifted up his eves ard gazed at her; she knew him as a 
friendless wanderer, one whom the world passed lightly by, for no 
one had ever heard him speak. She knew he was a poor orphan 
who had wandered there, she thought unconsciously, for none 
knew whither he had come nor wherefore. Enough for her that 
he was sad, and a deep mystery hung about his existence. A 
look, which the youth recognized as a token of scorn, was only 
given him. He might have loved her, he thought,—and his head 
drooped. 











** No,” sighed he, ‘* she will not deign to look at me. Iam as 
worthless and as low as even she can think !” 

The mysterious youth took him from the spot with sighs and 
murmurings. My fancy lost sight of him among the trees ; but, 
again he reappeared, though far from me. He leaned upon the 
widow’s cottage-garden gate! A lily-fingered maid, with rubri- 
cal lips, and form of perfect symmetry, was culling flowrets from 
the garden walks. [ler hair was brown, evenly parted, and lov- 
ingly rested on a high and marble brow ; her cheek seemed to 
have stolen the bright red hues from roses in her hand; one spot- 
less arm swayed to and fro among exotic flowers ; her neck, too, 
was immaculate, and all about her seemed charmingly lovely. In- 
deed, she looked as one not made for earth —an exotic, like the 
flowers she loved. Though the youth was far from me, | 

| heard his loving voice, as the zephyrs bore upon their wings one 
‘| gentle word to me,—a short, sweet name! He said, timidly, 
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“ Coral” 

~ Then did he watch her very close; her every movement—she, 
the perfect embodiment of purity and stainless existence. Cora 
gazed in many directions ere she saw him who spoke her name ; 
and, when her eyes rested upon him, he gazed with intenser inter- 
est upon those ruby portals; but the little mouth, so brimful of 
sweetness, had no word for him. Fora moment the youth was 
disappointed ; but, when he saw her advance, smilingly, an expres- 
sion of ecstatic happiness radiated his face. She took from out the 
wreath of flowers she held, and placed within his grasp, three 
simple, full blossomed ones — the beautiful acacia, the modest 
auricula, and the unassuming Houstonia,—then, without one word 
of recognition, nought save a smile,— and she looked fixedly up- 
on him even in her smiles,—she left him to his thoughts ! 

The youth again sought the grove ; he kissed oftimes the flow- 
ers which Cora gave him ; and then his dark eyes lighted up with 
a seraphic fire. 

‘‘Ah! did Cora mark the language of the flowers she gave to 
me ?” he said, timorously, seeming to think it could not be that 
she intended to talk in the language of the flowers, although her 
lips spake not. ‘ It must be so,—else, why was she silent? Aye, 
fair bottanist, thy lips refused the duty which thy heart prompted ; 
but, little elf, these are tell-tale flowers and speak the vernacular of 
angels!” 

Again he caressed them in his gaze,-holding them far from 
him, then bringing the triplet talkers to his lips, he kissed them 
o’er again. Again he looked and talked to them, even as if they 
had ears to hear and lips to utter. 

** Acacia—concealed love ; auricula—wealth is not happiness ; 
Houstonia—contentment ! ” ; 

He sat down on the grassy earth and buried his face in his hands; 
for a moment he remained thus, and silent. ‘: No, no!” said he, 
despairingly, ‘‘ fair reader as she is of beauteous flowers, I cannot 
believe she would have said what they have told me.” 

“Cora!” gently echoed the youth’s voice, “ oft has your gen- 
erous sympathy dried many grief-tears and made far lighter many 
hearts. How thy image haunts me ; ’tis like a spell. Once you 
turned upon me coldly ; again, you made me happy by these 
blossoming gifts; my eyes have met thine, and wandered with 
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you ; they have told you, too, the secret of my heart—aye, how it 
throbbed for you. But why didI not hear one sweetly uttered 
word from out those ruby portals? Did the shining pearls encased 
there forbid the utterance ? Why could I not gaze longer upon 
that cheek of hyacinthine hue? — that face, where impulses of 
heart-goodness beam forth in thy smiles?” And he again saw, 
in imagination, her lips beam with their own bright carnations,— 
lips which he knew never spoke ungentle words! And he saw 
that loving smile again, and again he seemed happy. ‘ And 
when,” he ‘continued, ‘ will those dips answer me, and that smile 
shed that great largess of happiness again?” His head drooped 
on the sod, and long, long moments passed,-and he did not syllable 
a word! My fancy left him there, but passed to other scenes. 

The events of months all passed within an hour. Many times 
I saw the youth steal seemingly with covert steps in and along the 
margin of the bowery grove. Again, after a sequence of nights 
and days, my fancy pictured the maiden Cora, in her vine-covered 
cottage. No gorgeous fauteuil upon which to recline was hers ; 
her paradise, best loved spot, was in the garden, where the youth 
had found her. There she sung her own sweet little rhymes — 
caroled them as lightly as the lark at morn, for she knew not the 
songs nor the teachings of the great masters. There was her 
paradisiacal dwelling-place, and there she ever tarried — the per- 
fect embodiment of all that was good —the acknowledged queen 
of virtue’s realm. 





The youth many times made his appearance at the gate; at 
times, he passed by with disappointed looks. Cora was not there. 
But again he saw—he lured her nearer him, and told her of the 
flowers she gave him, but dared not speak their language. Near- 
er, and confidingly, the maiden came; and, soon that courage 
which first enables the possessor of an enthralled heart to gaze 


into those deep, tender, orby love-founts, was his,—and now he 
had a friend—one that he could love, and one who had a sigh of 
sympathy for him,—one unto whom he could impart his thoughts, 





and pour out his soul’s imagery ! 
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Yes ; Cora was the kind and genial one — the angel-formed he 
sought! Her thoughts were as his; her love for all things beau- 
tiful like his the same. Yet, she seemed a subdued spirit; there 
was a mystery about her only equaled by that which enveloped 
the youth. And this mattered not to him now—he would read her 
whole heart-thoughts sometime in the future ; it was enough that he 
could tell her of the loving zephyrs, bearing on their breath, the 
exhalations of forest leaves and flowers,— 

«“ Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 

And summer woods in sylvan cells,” 
And, at dewy morn, when all is fresh, and looking more like 
smiles than aught else, 

‘The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rilis,” 
she’ll love with him ; and when 

‘¢ The vernal grass and flow’rets wave 

In evening’s breath,” 
she will linger with him, enjoying the music of 

“ Languishing winds, and murmuring sounds of waters ;”” 

and,— sad thought for him,—if fate should lead him from his 
green home amid the groves, the stars that gild the concave of the 
night would ravish her delighted eyes ; and then would those blue 
orblets love to dwell upon them, if but in the thought that he was 
gazing with her, though dreary wastes of land, and miles of bil- 
lowy ocean might intervene between them! 


I now felt-a peculiar, sweet unrest; my dream had well-nigh 
vanished ; all seemed hidden by lowering clouds. But, once again 
a brightness came. It revealed the gentle Cora clinging, ivy-like, 
to the sad youth’s side — sad, aye, very sad — every lineament of 
his face wore the look of sadness! 

The glow of sunset seemed playing lovingly on the landscape, 
and the gray old hill—yet heaven-kissed height—threw back the 
gold effulgence to the skies. The youth conversed in as glowing 
terms, and anon a pleasant smile beamed even through his sad- 
ness, 

‘¢ The gorgeous hues of sunset skies are the reflection of hedges 
of roses that blossom around Eden,” he said mysteriously, while 
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he turned his eyes from the golden tints to rest upon the face of 
Cora. ‘ Yes, yes, —even this place is Eden-like ; but we shall 
never view it again as now; you will never return,” said Cora, 
oracularly, while her eyes wandered dreamily. 

** Cora,” returned the youth, in a mentozial manner, *‘ enjoy the 
present, dear Cora,—leave to some good angel the future.” 

** Everard, once you said this spot was your soul’s realm,—you 
had no wish to leave it,” spoke she meekly, calling him by name. 

‘** Alas ! Cora, would that it could be so!” he replied. ‘ But I 
will return to you again,”—-he continued in consolatory tones,— 
** stronger, better fitted for life ; and, I trust, not so poor in that 
which only gains the misjudging world’s respect. The world /— 
aye, what’s that to me ? ”—and a tear followed a deep suspiration, 
and trembled in his eyelids. “ Yes~yes—this was once my realm, 
but now I must go from hence. Yet, my soul is not realmless ; it 
will still linger around this peaceful paradise of ours, and my 
heart shall not forget its gentle Cora.” 

‘* | know your every thought, now, Everard ; the mystery is un- 
veiled ; the curtain which shrouded your thoughts is rent in twain, 
and I see you as you are—a very unhappy being; I know, too, the 
impulses of deep thought that have racked your soul; and, ever 
since I gave you the flowers gathered in my garden walks, I 
have thought as much as e’en now | know. O, Everard, would 
to heaven you had a mother ; if she would teach you, as mine has 
taught me, the good home lessons of content, what happiness 
would then be yours. My mother, widowed though she be, has a 
heart brimful of kindness, and in her soul a thousand teachings 
that she would give to you, every one of which would increase 
your happiness, She is desolate herself within, but for her child, 
her Cora, she ever wears without a cheerful look.” 

Cora turned away—her soul was overflowing with love for Eve- 
rard; loneliness, in grim reality, was playing the discordance of 
desolation upon her young heart-strings. The youth who had 
sought and won her, was shunned by all others as an evil genius ; 
but Cora could read his looks, and interpret his thoughts and ac- 
tions, The dwellers round about her home, thought her in league 
with him ; they deemed he had bewitched her, and lured her to his 
haunts within the depths of the wildwood. 
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«‘ Everard,” she continued, *‘ do I not guess aright? Does not 
your soul long for a something far up beyond your reach, and 
when your mind’s eye turns upward, do not the very stars which 
twinkle in your ambition’s realm, laugh out and mock you ? ” 

*‘T am no optimist or polemic, Cora, and I will not argue this at 
length. All things are not ordered for the best, neither in nature 
nor in man’s existence ; else, why for years have 1 been made to 
grope, as now you see me, in the vale of obscurity, neither known 
nor being known ?—save by lonely Unhappiness and heartless 
Discontent,—and these twin-brothers know me well!” 

** Though it be not in your power to become the great philoso- 
pher, whose sayings of wisdom surprise the world; though you 
may not be a naturalist; or, a poet, whose charmed numbers 
shall be sung by happy voices throughout the land ; or, an orator, 
whose thunder tones of eloquence shall move your countrymen to 
love and speak thy name with pride ;—still, there are little germs 
within that will blossom and look beautiful—virtue, honesty and 
truth. These are thy attributes ; these are the best of all; time 
will make them blossom as the rose, for your fellow beings’ sake, 
and you, the noblest work of God, lay up a treasure beyond this 
life that shall never grow dim or lustreless. Everard,” she con- 
tinued, prophetically,,‘‘ wealth is not happiness, and fame is buta 
hollow thing. Learn this truth, and you will ne’er know discontent!” 

Everard started suddenly, as if struck to the very heart. The 
last words of the gentle girl had stulen upon him from out those 
twin-cherry lips, in tones so deep with meaning, that he could not 
answer her. He knew the truth had been spoken, and ne’er by 
fairer, purer lips. He covered his face, and could but murmer in 
incoherent words. Many moments passed, and yet he spoke not 





aloud. His heart was full to overflowing of love for the gentle 
being before him. He could think of nought save the spot, the 
moment, and the things around him. They both lived in a para- 
dise of reciprocal affection, and for this moment both were happy ! 

It was evening now. Darkling elouds played around the hori- 
zon. Cora’s tears began to fall like showers of pearls. She 
endeavored to break the spell which held her companion in enthrall- 
ment, but he spoke not, nor moved. I saw her leave his side, and 
amid the long, dew-bepearled grass-blades, her lily fingers gathered 
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up a piece of parchment. Her eyes passed rapidly over it. She 

then passed it to the youth, saying, “ read it, Everard ; it is beau- 

tiful; it speaks a language that you love,—the language of the 
heart. . It has strayed here on the wings of the winds.” 

| “Qh! forgive me, Cora, for inattention,” said Everard, with a 

| slight blush, while he stretched forth his hand and took the paper ; 

“T was thinking—” 

“© Of thyself, Everard,” interrupted Cora; ** but we will not 
talk of sadness, for that is what we do converse of when we talk 
| of you. But read, Everard, for this is the hour to utter the 
| thoughts and sentiments with which the winds have favored us.” 

Everard read : 

“ Evening—in youth we love it for its mellow twilight, its mil- 
lion of stars, its thin, rich soothing shades, its still serenity ; amid 
those who can commune with our loves, or twine the wreaths of 
friendship, while there is none to bear us witness but the heavens 
and the spirits that hold their endless Sabbath there ; or, look into 
the deep bosom of creation, sperad abroad like a canopy above 
us, and look and listen until we can almost see and hear the way- 
| ing and melting songs of other worlds. To youth, evening is 
delightful ; it accords with the flow of his light spirits, the fervor 
of his fancy, and the softness of his heart. Evening is also the 
delight of virtuous age ; it seems an emblem of the tranquil close 
of life—serene, placid and mild, with the impress of its Creator 
stamped upon it, it spreads its quiet wings over the grave, and 

seems to premise that all shall be peace beyond.” 
| It is good, Cora,” said the youth, * but it were better had I 
not read it.” For a moment he seemed Jost again in thought, but | 

as if a new existence had dawned suddenly upon him, he ap- 
| proached, and taking Cora by the hand, he said, hurriedly : 

“‘ T must go—take the first step upon my life-voyage. 1 can 
but reach the city before midnight! ” 

Cora seemed to hold him with silken cords and loving words. 
She feared the coast where his bark would glide might be rocky, 
wild, and beaten by a stormy sea. 

*‘ But,” said she, ** you will be ever mindful of what I have 
told you; I know you will be ever good as now—you will cling 
boldly to virtue, truth and right, amid the cannonading of life’s 
storms and darkling clouds.” 
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‘* Yes, so I trust, kind Cora ; and, though my little bark may not, 
perhaps, always sail on smooth and quiet water, and on a sea unvex- 
ed by stormy winds, yet will 1 ’scape all rocky shores and frantic 
storms, and touch not on those unharvestable crags where nought 
that is good can flourish. And, Cora, in darkling hours, when all 
is silent save the night wind, will I dream of some beautifully 
bright little bark, bounding gaily on the quiet sea of life, afar off 
on the horizon of happiness, which pleasant gales and genial south 
winds shall waft me to ; and, on my way, will my soul climb tothe 
stars, and even there on tiptoe stand that] may farther see o’er the 
wide waste of waters between to the confines of the shores of bliss !”» 

** You will return, Everard ? ” 

** Yea—we will yet drink the soothing mead and sweet metheg- 
lin of life. I will have riches, then, and fame.” 

“Far rather, Everard, would it please your Cora if you would 
remain here, as you are, in thought and deed, and be the posses- 
sor, even as you are now, of a plentitude of hypothetical thou- 
sands, and, beside, many castles in the air! Gold—filthy lucre— | 
is but the * yellow slave that knits and breeds corruption ;’ even so 
do I think, and he who has a full contempt of riches, does but 
hold -within himself a virtue. What does gold not do ?—peoples 
our courts, our country’s offices with sycophants—makes the hon- 
est, filchers—brings to its lovers, miserly wretchedness, blasted 
happiness—the child to leave his aged parents, making desolate 
his childhood’s ingle-side,—kills virtue and truth ;—indeed, Ever- 
ard, my heart sickens at the record of the woes which it does but 
engender,—and, I can but add, it brings much misery and woe 
into the world,” 

“| expect little in this world, Cora,—yet I hope for more than 
wealth. I despise sordid gold,—only that it will help me to gain 
the goal which my ambition covets, I would not ask it! With it, 
many things that are good can be converted into evil by its tempt- 
ing glitter; but, girl, though I am no panegyrist of its virtues, 
methinks J could so apply it that honors and happiness would lie 
couchant at my feet in rich abundance. I trust that fickle fortune 
will not tempt me farther than life’s sea-shore—there, where the 














ocean of existence comes rolling in,—like the watery billows of 
the sea,—to kiss the shore which his servant waves have decked 
in light foamy habilments, and ornaments of golden sands, glitter- 
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ing shells and pearls. These, Cora, 1 must gather to my mind,— 
I must struggle to earn them. Those golden sands, shining gems 
and pearls, wafted on the shores of time, must deck a diadem I 
fain would wear—it must be won! My lucky stars now tell me, 
I shall be one among the favored few!” 

* You have two privileges, Everard,—the world and me; take 
which you will: me, or roam the world,” said Cora, while deep 
suspirations arose from her bosom,—and she spoke in a firmer 
voice, feeling that this was a decisory moment. 

Everard threw his arms around her neck again and again, and 
as often kissed those twin cherries—lips of jessamine sweetness ; 
and now he murmured aloud : 

‘« Joy-laden months and years, or roam the world! Oh! ephe- 
meral happiness! Why do I never know content? When so 
much of happiness is in these arms,’”—and he gazed upon her 
lovingly,——‘* why should I ask fur more ? ”—and after a moments 
pause, he dropped his head. 

‘* Your determination is immutable; but, say, Everard, your 
heart is not ? ” she said, interrogatively. 

‘* Cora,” he replied, while he placed her hand to his lips, and 
placed upon a lily-finger a ring beautifully begemmed,— “ take 
these as sponsors of my faith, and sure return,” 

I saw the youth steal with leporine surreptitiousness away. 
Cora tried in vain to speak, but her bosom only heaved with inar- 
ticulate sounds. She wished all joy to him, after he had wooed 
and won her thus, but happiness bided not with her now that he had 
left her. Everard was soon on the highway. I heard him sigh : 

“Then my thoughts were pleasant ones ; I knew nought, dream- 
ed not of ought of the world save what was in my vision. Those 
were joy-laden moments compared with these, Oh, young youth, 
passed never to return. Then I knew not my happiness. She 
thinks I'll ne’er return,—she hardly believes my words,— she 
thinks of me like those who promise oft, 

‘ And lisp like angels when they lie,’ 
and that my tears were only the mockery of woe. But I will keep 
it, I will return, or else a foreign grave shall find me!” 

These were the last words 1 heard the youth utter, yet my 
Sequacious fancy followed him, as he wended the sinuous wood- 
land avenue leading to the city. And now, as 
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“ Night, gentle goddess! spread her sable veil,” 
he neared its gleaming street lights, where nocturnal darkness was 
wrought into seeming noon-day time. 
Yet could I follow him ; and now 
« The noises in the streets, by slow degrees, 
Became less frequent, till the solemn hush 
Remained unbroken, 
Save by church-bells that rang upon the night, 
Marking the progress 
More soft and stealthy while the city slumbered ;”” 
and among the rapidly diminishing throng, the dark-haired youth 
glided from sight, and was lost /” 


Golden twilight flooded the western sky, and the shadows of 
high-piled clouds lay purple on the broad Atlantic. My fancy 
pictured Cora wandering to the high bluff of rocks near to where 
Everard had left her. She now looked out city-ward,— her eye 
pursuing the dark-haired lover. As the last sad glimpse was 
taken in her gaze, she turned her eyes heavenward, and sighed : 


‘* Just as the alchemy that turns the turbid mists and cold vacu- 
ity to-azure day and golden-purpled eve, so will my prayers 
and best heart-wishes follow him, and warn away the clouds of 
adversity which may surround him on his life-track.” 

Her eyes fell again, but the object of her orison was wanting. 
The same beautiful terraqueous scene, which her vision had often 
taken in, was before her ; and a bright morning seemed to have 
dawned suddenly and found her there. The sunny peninsula, the 
far outspread waters, and the islandic bay in the distance, were all 
bathed in the mellow, morning sunlight; and, nearer to her, the 
trees of spring-time, lingering ’twixt bud and leaf; the ornate 
dwellings of the dwellers on the Plains,—all, all that had before 
rapt her vision joyously, did not now bring from her lips a word 
of admiration. There wasa vacuum in Cora’s heart, but, she 
could commune in even a more thoughtful spirit than before. 
Her disposition was suddenly made more reflective ; she stood 
there, on those gray old rocks, and with meekly folded arms, and 
head uplifted to the wandering winds of heaven, then anon her 
eyes wandered adown the vale, where the breezes gently and lov- 
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ingly were playing with the young tresses of the trees and flowers, 
she seemed 
“ exerting all 
Her soul to take the vast ideal in, 
And comprehend the incomprehensible.” 

Long weeks seemed to mingle into days, and Cora seemed ever 
to remain upon her favorite height, gazing far o’er the billowy 
bay, and exerting all to create a happiness with thoughts of absent 
Everard. Often did the beauties of the spot tempt her there, and 
memory, the most beautiful of the senses to those who have done 
nought save deeds of kindness, and love, and left unspoken un- 
gentle words, was now her solace, and she seemed, at times, to live 
over again all the joy-laden moments of the past,—when the curly- 
haired, youthful Everard was by her side. She asked if he was 
tossed on life’s sea as gently as the billows of the bay heaved the 
fisher’s craft ; and if he would be as often beset by storms, and if 
shipwreck was to be his doom,—stranded on the roc’xy shores of 
vice! Ah! well she knew that Everard was young, and had seen 
nought of the world ; and, as she again looked out upon the wave- 
crested waters of the far-off bay, the scene seemed for the first 
time changed — unpleasant,— and her mind conjured a perilous 
storm ; the lights seemed to have gone out upon the shore, and 
crags unharvestable, and dangerous rocks glared with bare faces 
into her fancy’s vision; high-piled and foamy waves thundered 
along the shore, and a sound as of far-off wailing struck discord- 
ant on her ear. Oft she essayed to drive these phantoms from her 
brain—to banish them away ; but her whole heart thoughts were 
far away, and long and constant gloom and loneliness made her 
pale and attenuated. There was no balmy rest for her body, and 
in her heart no quiet ; her eyes were sunken with weeping, and 
her lips had taken a hue of deeper blue than the bright skies she 
loved so well. She had become coy ; the least unfamiliar sound 
of the wind, or an unexpected sway of the branch, or the drop of 
a leaf, startled her,—she made the quiet grovelets about the rocky 
height her home, and she deemed she was molested if any world- 
ling sought her,—she was a gentle oread, and humans were not to 
her companionship ! 

Autumn now seemed lingering with her; her thoughts wander- 
ed nearer home, and she gazed far into the woody coverts sur- 
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rounding Rocky Hill. When she did not weave her visions of 
the past, she dreamed of the lesson taught by the falling leaf. 
The breeze, too, ever the same, played lovingly with her brown 
tresses,— 
« And a tell-tale song ’twas singing. 
In the wilds of that woodland glen, 
To the gossip flowers that listened 
To echo the story again!” 

“ Passing away,” the breezes sighed, but Cora did not deem 
they talked, too, of her as well as the falling leaf. She seemed to 
walk at early day, when the gladsome morn was smiling o’er her 
diamond glittering dews. 

To my fancy, a month was but a passing moment, and a year 
with its events, passed quickly before me. At the dawn of gen- 
ial weather, when the snows had disappeared from around the 
precincts of her pleasant haunts, she again hied where she had 
with Everard enjoyed the sweet exhalations from the budding 
trees, breathing fragrance of the spring; and, in golden summer 
time, her footsteps tended the same : the bird-note was in her ear, 
and the flaunting butterfly and gold-belted bees, visitors from elysian 
morelands, winged ever the same around her ; in autumn time, too, 
when the woods were resonant with the music of the winds, and the 
flowers and leaves were tinged in dyes as beautiful as the sunset 
skies, she still lingered ;— but, oh! there wasa pate, wan look 
upon her brow, a quiet resignation in her face, and an implacable 
sadness held its sway within her heart. Svon a cold blast came ; 
the feathery, white-winged messengers from the skies came drift- 
ing down, and reft her of her only source of happiness ; and Cora 
was not at her old ’biding place! My fancy’s vision wandered 
o’er and o’er the scene, but she was not there ; and all the nooks 
around heard not again her little rhymes, sung to the music of 
her own sweet voice. 

I had lost kind Cora in my dream—she had vanished from me ; 
but a dark, unpleasant scene came to the vision of my dreaming. 
My thoughts suddenly reverted to Everard, and told me that his 
mind and disposition to resist temptation were not mailed in inyul- 
nerable armor. I believed myself a good genius that should look 
for him and bis destiny, for Cora’s sake,—and so I sought him. 

(To be continued.) 
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MAINE STATE SEMINARY. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 

The Free Baptists separated from the Baptist denomination in 
the year 1780. Their first church was organized in New Dur- 
ham, N. H., by Rev. Benjamin Randall. 

They had in the commencement of their Christian operations but 
few educated men; and a large majority of the members of their 

churches too lightly esteemed education. 
| In the year 18382, their first institution was opened at North Par. 
| sonsfield, Me., under Rev. Hosea Quimby, who is the first F. Bap- 
tist graduate from a College. 

The Academy at Parsonsfield was burned in September, 1854. 
It had received funds from the State in the sum of $2000. 

On the burning of Parsonsfield, a State Convention assembled at 
Topsham, the 22d of November, 1854, where measures were 
taken for the establishment of a State institution *‘ centrally locat- 


ed,” 
The petition of the convention, aided by petitions from all sec- 


tions of the State, from men of all classes and kinds of religious 
belief, was heard by the legislature in the incorporation and en- 


dowment of the Maine Stare Seminary, which received the Ex- 
| ecutive signature on the 16th of March, 1855. 

The Maine State Seminary is located at Lewiston. It has re- 
| ceived $5000 in money from the State ; and—whenever “ build- 
ings are erected suitable for the accommodation and the purposes 
of the Seminary,” and the same shall be “ ready to be used as a 
place for the education of youth”—it is to receive the scrip of the 
State in the sum of $10,000. The ten thousand dollars must be 
kept as a permanent fund, the State paying the interest (six per 
cent.) semi-annually, . 

Besides the $15000 donated by the State the town of Lewiston 
has given an equal sum, five thousand of which is from the Lew- 
iston Water Power Company. The sum of nine thousand dollars 
_ has, also, been raised in private contributions from various parts 
| of the State— making the sum total of the funds of the institution 
as at present remaining —THIRTY NINE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
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The corner stone of the centre buildings as seen in the engrav- 
ing is to be laid with appropriate exercises on the 26th inst. It 
takes the name of Hatnorn Hatt, in memory of Dea. Seth Hath- 
orn, of Woolwich, an aged and venerable member of the F. Bap- 
tist church, and who has largely contributed for its erection. Its 
estimated cost is $8000. It is86 by 50, three storieshigh. The 
first or basement story contains a Chemical Room, Philosophical 
Room, Laboratory, and Library Room, The second story con- 
tains the Chapel and two recitation rooms. The third story con- 
tains six recitation rooms and two rooms for Literary Societies. 

The two wing buildings are each 40 feet by 118, four stories 
high — the one for ladies, the other for gentlemen. The Dining 
Room will be in the basement of the Ladies’ Hall. These two 
Halls are estimated to cost $11,000 each, making the whole cost 
of the buildings $30,000. ‘They will probably cost more. 

The Maine State Seminary is designed to be open like a com- 
mon Academy for boys and girls of all ages and ranks of scholar- 
ship ; but, in addition, it will have a regular course of study (prob- 
ably three years)— and will givediplomas to such students as may 
complete this course. 

it is hoped by many of its friends that the school will be opened 
as soon as the Spring term of 1857. 


The Maine State Seminary is nota“ sectarian school” in any 
improper sense of the term. Likea large number of the schools 
of the State a majority of the trustees are members of a particular 
Christian denomination. 

But while a majority of the Board of Trustees are F. Baptists, 
men of other religious faiths are among its warmest and most ac- 
tive friends. By its charter the institution is purely * Literary ;” 
and while moral and Christian principles will be taught, all stu- 
dents will be left free in their religious creeds, holding sacred their 
right to worship God where and how they please. 


Rev. Ebenezer Knowlton, member of Congress, is President of 
the Board of Trustees; and [Hlon. John M. Wood, M.C., Hon. 
Alonzo Garcelon, and Hon. Nathan G. Hitchborn are among the 
members of the Buard. 
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SOMETHING AND NOTHING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CASTELLI. 


I. 
When I a ballad make of nothing, 
Then make I yet, forever, something ;— 
So many a song has in it nothing, 
And still one cries it up for something ; 
While of another he says nothing, 
Although it bears of wisdom something. 
Thus prais2 or blame both cost me nothing, 
And every day compose I something. 
II. 
The case instructs : He’s good for nothing, 
Who sudden come from naught to some- 
thing ; 
The one makes out of sonething, nothirg, 
The other, soon, of nothing, something. 
We often vex ourselves at nothing, 
Or joy, without so much as something,— 
Gop made the total world of nothing, 
And, man, thinkst thou thou may’st make 
something? 


Ill. 
Art thou, then, poor, and ownest nothing, 
Expect no soul may give thee something; 
But, fitful change, if lackest nothing, 
All the world will offer something. 
80 then, of thy friends hope nothing, 
But, beside thee, store up something; 
Gol. I mean not,—that is nothing,— 
But knowledges, for these are something. 
IV. 
Who all things cther hold for nothing, 
And only virtue deemeth something, 
Him there grieves or troubles nothing; 
In his bosom whispers something : 
* Doert thou here of evil nothing, 
And, of good, yet doest something ; 
Though, below, thou comest to noth- 
ing, 
Trust, still, BEYOND THERE 1s A S0MB- 
THING,” 


AUGUSTA. C. H, F. 


Gditorial Department. 


Dagar Pusric:— 

In laying before you the first number of the Northern Home Magazine, we 
deem it a part of our editorial duty to say a few words in explanation of the 
course we intend to pursue ; not merely because it is customary to preface a new 
work with an editorial address, but because we wish to lay our plans and pro- 
jects—our hopes and fears—before a gencrous people, and ask for that assistance 
which will enable us to carry out those plans with profit to ourselves and 
pleasure to our friends. 

The circumstance that Maine has had to depend on other States for her peri- 
odical literature has long been felt, and yet no attempt has been made to place 
upon a permanent basis a work, purely literary in its character, in which 
Maine minds might speak to Maine hearts, 


‘In thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 


Maine has produced more literary writers of a high character, than, perhaps, 
any other State of the Union; and yet we receive them, not through home 
channels, but through the pages of publications in a distant State, and not 
unfrequently through the English press. The pages of Bently, Blackwood, and 
the Metropolitan, have been enriched by Maine minds; and the songs of 
her sons and daughters have been warbled in bowers of sunny Italy, floated 
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along the shores ot the Mediterranean, and alike gone up from regal palace 
and peasant’s cot ; while her novelists and essayists have been received with 
pleasure throughout the world. And yet, with all her gifted sons and daugh- 
ters of song and romance, Maine has never had a literary magazine. 

In commencing this work, we know that we have a hard task before us—we 
have a heavy burden to bear, and a severe duty to perform. How we shall 
succeed in accomplishing that task, or creditably performing that duty, depends 
in a great measure on the patronage we receive. 

Heretofore the political field has almost wholly monopolized the time and 
attention of the people of Maine, and many laborers have been found to minis- 
ter to the wants of partizans and sects, while the wants of a very large propor- 
tion of the people have been almost entirely overloked or set aside. Is it too 
much to ask, then, that a proportion of that talent which has been devoted to 
politics, should now be turned into a literary channel, and thus supply a want 
which has been long felt. 

From the assurance of many friends, and the numbers of letters received, we 
are led to hope that our appeal shall not be in vain, and that we shall eventu- 
ally succeed in establishing a periodical worthy of Maine, and deserving the 
support of her sons and daughters everywhere. 

Our friends, however, must not expect too much from us in the outset. They 
must not expect from a new enterprise the perfection found in works of many 
years’ standing ; nor take a single number as a criterion by which to judge of 
the whole. We know that there are many imperfections which time will en- 
able us to remove, and we ask our friends not to judge us harshly or hastily, 
but bear with us until time shall make us better acquainted. 

We expect to be criticised, for this is a privilege enjoyed with impunity by 
a certain class of people. But to such we would say—*“ Be patient with us, 
and teach us to correct the errors you expose ; strip your criticisms of sarcastic 
bitterness and personal feeling, and we shall learn to look upon you as friends, 
and lay to heart your admonitions.” 

We select the following letter from many received, and with much pleasure 
lay it before our readers : 

Dear Eprror :—Allow me in a few words to express the real pleasure I feel 
in subscribing for the “ Northern Home Magazine.” Nothing in the diterary 
world could afford me as much, for nothing else do we so much need. 

Too long have we been dependent on other States. Maine has furnished 
much of the finest literature of these States, while she has done but little for 
herself. She has been lavish of her gifts abroad, even to the stinting of her 
own beautiful proportions. She has nursed Poets and Historians, Romancers 
and Orators, only to cast them forth, w‘th all their wealth of genius, to swell 
the broad sea, rolling in power and beauty at a distance. 

In no other respect has Maine been so laggard, or so regardless of her gifts 
and privileges. Like a heartless parent, she has suffered her sons and daugh- 
ters to go abroad for the support and encouragement she might well have be- 
stowed. 

But the days of her creeping, we trust, are over; from our own Publishing 
Houses, as well as from those of other States, we may hope yet to be fed. 

We may be called selfish for wishing to keep our Authors and Artists at 
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home; but we confess to no such benevolence toward the great world, as will 
lead us to give the best part, the very heart of our State away. True, we may 
claim them still as our own; may read their works; may glory in their celebri- 
ty; but ‘tis much like dwelling in memory upon the lost! Like gazing 
mournfully upon the tokens of the dead ! 

We would give away the tokens, would strew them, the wide world over, 
could we only have back our lost again ! 

So do we pine that .o much of the very nerve of our literature has sought 
its home i. other parts. 

Still we have Amateurs left, whose melodies often soar to the rugged hill- 
tops of New England, or float away among the streams and valleys, with a 
sweet and rare cadence. And we have connoisseurs, with quick ears ever at- 
tuned to harmony, who catch the flowing strains, and, with genial kindliness, 
send back the grateful response. Connoisseurs, too, who will watch closely for 
the discordant sounds ; who will not suffer us to be imposed on, because for- 
sooth, we cannot detect for ourselves. 

Therefore, Mr. Editor, look sharp to your corps! If your Poets do not sing 
well, we shall know it. If they do not rhyme, measure and accent well, we 
shall know it. If they do not fill every line with beauty and meaning, we 
shall know it, and—you will be accountable ! 

Your stories too, will be properly criticised, no doubt. Fer the sake of the 
community, we hope they will be chaste and elevating. ‘ihe prosperity of your 
enterprise will depend much upon the tales you admit to your columns. 

But, my dear sir, I owe you an apology for my plain speaking. From my 
heart, I assure you again—and I speak not for myself alone, but for many— 
that nothing can be more welcome to the people of Maine, than your forth- 
coming periodical. May it prosper abundantly, und its founders be doubly 
compensated by the full appreciation of a refined and grateful = ! oii 

-A. 58. B. 


“You will be accountable !’’ What, for everything we publish? If so, 
then our ficld of labor is more severe than we expected. To please everybody, 
in every particular, it is useless to attempt—and therefore we give it up. But 
we shall, nevertheless, ¢ry to please everybody in something. For the young, who 
consider the biography dull and prosy, we shall prepare matter more adapted 
to their tastes ; while the more advanced in life, who consider the sentimental 
love story as “ fit only for lovers,” shall be provided with “a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul.” We shall laugh with the gay; sing with the musical; 
tell love stories to the sentimental ; build card houses, spin tops, trundle hoops, 
roll marbles, fly kites, and take an interest in the wants of our little friends ; 
while parents shall receive a large share of our attention. We shall discuss 
metaphysics, and contrast the operations of theory and practice, with the more 
studious portion of our readers ; and — in short, we shall try to make a Maga- 
zine in which everybody will find something to interest and instruct. 








In laying our work before the people of Maine, we ask for it that share of 
support which will place its publication on a firm foundation, and save its pub- 
lishers from pecuniary loss. Should the encouragement be such as we have 
reason to expect, we shall improve and enlarge the work until it shall rank 
with the best publications in the country; and to secure this end, but a little 
exertion is required on the part of our friends to extend its circulation. The 
subscription price— $2.00 per annum-—places it within the reach of every fam- 
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ily; and is it too much to hope, that a portion of that patronage extended to 
similar publications from ether States, should be awarded to us ? 

To the friends who have thus far extended towards us a friendly greeting, 
we return our sincere thanks, and assure them that we shall strive to merit a 
continuance of their favors. 

To CorresponpENTs.—We have received quite a number of poetical arti- 
cles from our correspondents, but owing to the late hour at which they were 
received, we are compelled to defer them. 

Lines by Annie Grahame, and C. A. B., are on file and will receive atten- 
tion. ‘ Drunken,” a Poem, by C. H. F., in our next. 

“ Clara Blaisdell; or, The Factory Girl,” by Agnes M. Ramsay, is accepted. 


Our Enoraven Cover.—Our friends will not fail to notice the beautifully 
engraved cover ofour present number. It was designed and executed by Mr, 
John F. Richardson, of Portland. The; engraving of the Maine State Seminary 
is by the same artist. 


In our next number we shall give a biographical sketch of Major General 
Israel Putnam, with a portrait taken from a miniature likeness of the revolutiona- 
ry hero, by Richardson, and an engraving designed expressly for this work, and 
executed by Stiles. 

The present number contains two excellent engravings—one a home, the other 
a foreign view. Each number shall contain two or three engravings, at the least ; 
but, should sufficient patronage be extended towards us to warrant the outlay, 
we shall so illustrate it with fashion plates, embroidery patterns, &c., as to make 
it second to no magazine of its class in the country. 


Ouy Book Gable. 


Voices oF Haart AND Home: an Offering of Love from Many Hearts. Portland: F, 
W. Bailey. 1856. 

A littie poetical boquet, made up of selections from various sources. Our native 
“ flowers of poesy,”” we observe, are conspicuous in the group,—the names of Longfellow, 
Mrs. E, O. Smith, Weston, Deering, Beckett, Isley, and others, on whom we have claim 
by birth or residence, appear in connection with some of their choicest productions. Some 
of the best English poets are represented in the collection.—It is in such books as these 
that the stray poems of those writers who never produce a volume are best preserved, 
Thrown into the turbid tide of newspaper literature, these waifs are tossed about until 
they often lose much of their pristine beauty. A worthy task it is to rescue and restore 
them — to give these wanderers a home: 


‘+__—at length in booke recorded, 
They, like hoarded 
Househo!d word3, no more depart.” 


For sale at the book-stores generally. 
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History OF CuBa ; or Notes of a@ Traveller in the Tropics. Being a Political, Historical, 
and Statistical Account of the Island, from its first discovery to the present time. By 
Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Phillips,Sampson & Co. 1854. 

Ballou’s History of Cuba has already attained a large circulation, a circumstance due 
rot only to the intrinsic interest of the work, but also to the limited amount of informa- 
tion concerning the island, previously within popular reach. Though entitled a history, 
the work cannot strictly be called such, as the historical sketch it includes does not occupy 
a large part of the volume. The writer informs us that in the preparation of this he was 


aided by reference to a Spanish historian of acknowledged authority and Spanish books 
and pamphlets relative to the intervsts and history ofthe island. while he complains of 
the want of modern records suited for his purpose, Ii he has given us reliable informa- 
tion drawn from sources unattainable to the mass of readers, he has done modern history 
good service, 

Besides the histcrical view of the island, the author gives a good deal of agreeable de- 
scription and general remark in a style which conveys much ina limited space. Quite an 
amount of information is given in a desultory way — the work being composed of notes 
taken from time to time during his sojonrn in the place — respeeting habits of daily ‘ife 
among the Cubans, their manners and customs, their institutions and government, their 
agricultural pursuits and commerce, Like many other visitors t> this favored clime, he 
who narrates his experience of it here, seems to have deeply felt its faecination— tosuch 
a degree that he ardently desires to see the ‘* Eden of the Gulf” transferred from Spanish 
control to a place in our Confederacy, and made a vastly profitable field for Yankee in- 
dustry and enterprise. 

For sale by F. Blake, Exchange Street, Portland. 


Tus New AGE oF GoLp; or the Lifeand Adventures of Robert Dexter Romaine, Written 
by himself. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1856. 

Our literature has not been enriched with anything so decidedly inthe Peter Wilkins 
manner as the above named book, for a lopg time. We have had the regular novel in all 
its variations for our lighter reading until we are glad for a change, to turn to something 
out of the common course. 

The hero of this autobiography fails, when starting in life, to make his way in the world 
on shore, and tries his fortune on the world of waters. The vessel in which he embarks 
encounters a violent storm onthe Pacific. The adventurer, a young lady passenger, and a 


tame bear are abandoned on the wreck by the crew, save themselves in one of the boats, 
and finally reach an uninhabited island within the tropics. Having landed in such a spot, 
there is, of course, abundant material and room for innumerable contrivances to live, or 
ratherto make themselves most comfortable amid plenty. Wonderfu! adventures befall 
them there, in which the bear, a prominent character in the story, does very valiant deeds. 
— But we did not intend more than to enable our readers to form some idea of the story. 
lt is written in a simple, inartificial style, and owes its interest — which will be sure 
to carry any reader through 1t — almost wholly to the narrative. Altogether it is a book 
calculated to command an extensive sale and charm a numerous clases of readers. 
For sale by F. Blake, Exchange Street, Portland. 
Tue Earnest Man. A Sketch ofthe Character and Labors of Adoniram Judson, first Mis- 
sionary to Burmah. By Mrs H.C. Conant. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 
As the size of Dr. Wayland’s Life of Judson was considered to be unfavorable to a cir- 
culation so general as was wished for a memoir of him, his widow formed the design of 
preparing for the press a briefer history of his life and labors. But death anticipated her 
work, and the task was confided to Mrs. Conant, a person peculiarly fitted by her ability 
and her opportunities for its execution, She has given the public a book of about five 
hundred pages, and while she ackn>wledges her indebtedness to Dr. Wayland’s larger 
work, has availed herself of many other sources in its preparation. Jt embodies large ex- 
tracts from Dr. Judson’s journal, as well as Mrs. Ann Judson’s thrilling narrative of the 
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most eventful part of their miesionary career. The style is graceful and easy, and the por- 
traiture of character goud. We are pleased to find that it is in a great measure free from 
a tendency to canonize its subject, a fault which iscommon among works of this kind, 
and very liable to injure their impression on an unbiased reader. 

The profits of the book chiefly accrue to Dr. Judson’s orphan children, the author hav- 
ing nv pecuniary interest in it, and the publishers, with much liberality, relinquishing its 
benefit mainly to them. Forsale by Francis Blake, Exchange Street, Portland. 


Homa@orarHy SImPLirigp ; or, Domestic Practice Made Hasy Containing explicit 
directions for the treatment of diseases, the management of accidents, and the preser- 
vation of health. By John Tarbell, A.M.,M.D. Boston: Sanborn, Carter & Ba- 
zip. 1856. 

The circumstance that former works on Homeopathy of this class were encumbered 
with much superfuous and practically valueless matter, has led the author to the prepa- 
ration of thisvolume. He has aimed to remove the difficulties heretofore felt by those 
who have made use of the ordinary books of this practice,—that of selecting the most 
suitable remedy for the case before them from n multitude recommended. The book con- 
tains, first, a list of remedies; chapters on the causes, symptoms, and treatment «f dis- 
eases, on the administration of medicine, and the regulation of the diet Then follow 
eight chapters on diseases, each treating of one group or more The symptoms of each 
disease are described in few words and simple language. T'wo or three prominent rem- 
edies are named as indicated by the forms of the di ease, — that most frequently applicable 
standing first in place, and the others inthe order of their importance The amount of 
medicine is specified, and remarks on diet and general treatment are commonly added. 
A ninth chapter treats of accidents and poisons. The tenth is devoted to hydropathy, and 
the eleventh to general hygiene. A chapter on Materia Medica, a glossary of medical 
terms, and a table of the diseases for which each remedy is administered, fill the remai.- 
der of the work, This work cannot fail to find favor with the friends of this system of 
practice, who are now numerous among us. The book is issued in very neat style. 

To be found at Sanborn & Carter’s, Exchange Street, Portland. 


FOREST AND SHORB; or, Legends of the Pine Tree State. By Charles P. Ileley. Boston: 
J.P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 

Occasional efforts have been made by story writers to gather up a portion of the mate 
rial fur their craft eo abundantly furnished by the early history and traditions of our State, 
and mould it into an abiding shape. In this department no one has been more successful 
than the author of this volume. I is composed of a number of tales written trom time to 
time for the Portland Transcript, and with no view beyond a contribution to its columns. 
But they have been so well received and widely circulated that it has been thought best 
to make a collection of them in a permanent form. It is to behoped that Mr. Ileley has 
not abandoned this field of literary labor, and that he will give us yet more Legends of 
Forest and Shore 

We notice that the cover of the book bears on its back and sides fac similes of the pine 
tree shilling, a curious relic of the times whereof the volume tells. 

VassaLL Morton. A Novel, By Francis Parkman. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 
1856. 

We cannot find this nice looking volume to be anything more than a mediocre novel. 
Some clever things are said in it, and the moral of the story is good. But it is lacking in 
the characteristics of a supvrior work of detion. Yet in the words of its motto— 
** Ecrive quivoudra”’—who shull binder ? 

For sale by F. Blake, Portland 











Other volumes have been received, but too late for notice in the present 
number. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


IsraeL Putnam, the subject of this sketch, was born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, on the 7th of January, 1718. His father, Captain 
Joseph Putnam, was the son of Mr. John Putnam, who, with two 
brothers, came from the south of England, and were among the 
first settlers of Salem. 

Israel Putnam was one of the few persons who, starting from the 
humble walks of life, unnoticed in the career of fame, have ar- 
rived, by an undeviating course of honor, at the highest dignity in 
the State, and carved out a name on the memories of a grateful 
people, which goes down, from generation to generation, a cher- 
ished and honored ‘“ household word.” 

Our readers are all aware, that our ancestors, amidst the extreme 
pressure of poverty, and danger, early instituted schools for the 
education of youth designed for the learned professions, yet it was 
thought sufficient to instruct those intended to labor on the soil, in 
the common rudiments, such as would enable them to keep the 
accounts of their little transactions with cach other, In this state 
of mediocrity it was the lot of young Putnam to be placed ; con- 
sequently his early instruction was very limited, and the active 
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scenes of life in which he afterwards engaged, prevented the op- 
portunity of great literary improvement. Though deficient in 
scholastic accuracy, his numerous letters display the strength of 
his native genius, and the goodness of his heart. 

Possessed of a vigorous constitution and of immense bodily 
strength, with powers of endurance almost beyond belief, Putnam, 
in his early days, laid the foundation of that charachter for brav- 
ery and moral courage which has distinguished him as an officer 
of the revolutionary army. His was not that mechanical courage 
which springs from pride, habit, or discipline, that may push a 
coward not only to perform his duty, but even to venture on acts 
of heroism ; but was ever attended with a clearness of perception, 
a degree of self-possession, and a superiority to all the vicissitudes 
of fortune in which he was placed, that originated in his heart, 
and sprang from its noble impulses. The idea of personal free- 
dom, entertained by Putnam, was strengthened by the many scenes 
he was called upon to witness, until that idea became an all- 
absorbing one, and his country claimed his services in its defense. 
His disposition was frank and generous as his mind was fearless 
and independent, and an attempt to coerce, or the infliction of 
wrong by those in authority upon the weak, was sure to call 
from him words of the most bitter contempt for such baseness. 
Never intentionally giving offense or offering insult, he yet had 
too much sensibility not to feel, and too much honor not to resent, 
an intended provocation. His superiority of muscle, his agility in 
feats of strength and rapidity of motion, gave him an air of im- 
portance among the youth of his time, from whom he carried off 
almost every prize in the gymnastic ring. 

Mr. Putnam, before he attained his twenty-first year, married 
Miss Pope, daughter of Mr. John Pope, of Salem, by whom he 
had ten children. In 19764 he lost the wife of his youth, and 
sometime after married Mrs. Gardiner, widow of Mr. Gardiner, 
of Gardiner’s Island, by whom he had no issue. His second wife 
died in 1777. In the year 1749 he removed from Salem to Pom- 
fret, an inland town of Connecticut, some forty miles east of Hart- 
ford, and having purchased a tract of land, he devoted himself to 


farming. Many instances of personal bravery are related of him 
during the formation of the new settlement, one of which we take 
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from the Life of Putnam, by Colonel Humphreys, his personal 
friend, Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Washington. 

In one night Mr, Putnam had eighty five sheep and lambs des- 
troyed by a she wolf, who paid an annual visit to the neighborhood 
with her whelps. ‘Tnis wolf at length became such an intolerable 
nuisance, that Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five of 
his neighbors, to hunt alternately until they could destroy her. 
Two by rotation, were to be constantly in pursuit. It was known 
that, having lost the toes from one foot, by a steel trap, she made 
one track shorter than the other. By this vestige, the pursuers 
recognised, in alight snow, the route of this pernicious animal. 
Having followed her to Connecticut river, and found she had turn- 
ed back in a diregt course towards Pomfret, they immediately _re- 
turned, and by ten o’clock the next morning the bloodhounds had 
driven her into a den, about three miles distant from the house of 
Mr. Putnam. ‘The people soon collected with dogs, guns, straw, 
fire and sulphur, to attack the common enemy. With this appara- 
tus several unsuccessful efforts were made to force her from the 
den. The hounds came back badly wounded, and refused to re- 
turn. The smoke of blazing straw had no effect ; nor did the 
fumés of burnt brimstone, with which the cavern was filled, com- 
pel her to quit the retirement. Wearied with such fruitless at- 
tempts, which had brought the time to ten o’clock at night, Mr. 
Putnam tried once more to make his dog enter, but in vain; he 
proposed to his negro man to go down into the cavern and shoot 
the wolf: the negro declined the hazardous service. Then it was 
that the master, angry at the disappointment, and declaring that 
he was ashamed to have a coward in his family, resolved to des- 
troy the ferocious beast, lest she should escape through some un- 
known fissure of the rock. His neighbors strongly remonstrated 
against the perilous enterprise: but he, knowing that wild animals 
were intimidated by fire, and having provided several strips of 
birch bark, the only combustible material which he could obtain, 
that would afford light inthis deep and darksome cave, prepared 
for his descent. Having, accordingly, divested himself of his coat 
and waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his legs, by 
which he might be pulled back, at a concerted signal, he entered 
head foremost, with the blazing torch in his hand. 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal part of the den, the 
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most terrifying darkness appeared in front of the dim circle of 
light afforded by his torch. It was silent as the house of death. 
None but monsters of the desert had ever before explored this sol- 
itary mansion of horror. Cautiously proceeding onward, he came 
to the ascent, which he slowly mounted on his hands and knees 
until he discovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who was sit- 
ting at the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of fire, 
she gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. As soon as he 
had made the necessary discovery, he kicked the rope as a signal 
for pulling him out. The people, at the mouth of the den, who 
had listened with painful anxiety, hearing the growling of the 
wolf, and supposing their friend to be in the most imminent dan- 
ger, drew him forth with such celerity that his shirt was stripped 
over his head and his skin severely lacerated. After he had ad- 
justed his clothes, and loaded his gun with nine buck-shot, holding 
a torch in one hand and the musket in the other, he descended the 
second time. When he drew nearer than before, the wolf, as- 
suming a still more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, rolling 
her eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her head between her 
legs, was evidently in the attitude and on the point of springing at 
him. Atthe critical instant he levelled and fired at her head. 
Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the smoke, he imme- 
diately found himself drawn out of the cave, But having refresh- 
ed himself, and permitted the smoke to dissipate, he went down 
the third time. Once more he came within sight of the wolf, who 
appearing very passive, he applied the torch to her nose, and per- 
ceiving her dead, he took hold of her ears, and then kicking the 
rope, the people above, with no small exultation dragged them 
both out together. 

Prosperity soon began to dawn upon Mr. Putnam. A skilful 
manager, his crops invariably turned out well ; his cattle were of 
the best breed, his pastures and meadows the most luxuriant, and || 
his garden and fruit trees the most prolific of any within the dis- || 
trict. The earth yielded him a generous return for his toil, and | 
the poor of his neighborhood shared with him its richness. His 

{ 








hand was as open as his heart was generous, 
Mr. Putnam was about thirty-seven years old when the war 


| between England and France, which preceded the last, broke out, 
|| and in the first levy of troops made by Connecticut, in 1755, he 
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was appointed to the command of a company in Lyman’s regiment 
of Continentals. Being very popular, he soon enlisted his com- 
plement of recruits from the hardy and enterprising young men of 
his neighborhood. The regiment of which Putnam’s company 
formed a part, joined the army in the vicinity of Crown Point, at 
the opening of the campaign, where he formed an intimate ac- 
quainted with the famous partizan Captain, afterwards Major 
Rogers, with whom he was frequently associated in traversing the 
wilderness, reconnoitering the enemy’s lines, gaining intelligence, 
and taking straggling prisoners. A company of Rangers was 
detached for the purpose, and on one occasion, when Putnam and 
Rogers were detached together, with a party of light troops, for 
the purpose of reconnoitering, and gaining an accurate knowledge 
of the position and state of the works at Crown Point, it was the 
fortune of Putnam to preserve, with his own hand, the life of his 
friend, and to cement their friendship with the life of one of their 
enemies. Having approached so close to the works as to be able 
to give satisfactory information to their General of all the import- 
ant points of their mission, they were about returning, when Capt. 
Rogers, being at a little distance from Putnam, fortuitously met a | 
stout Frenchman, who instantly seized his fuzee with one hand, 
and with the other attempted to stab him, while he called to an 
adjacent guard for assistance. The guard having answered, Put- 
nam, perceiving the danger of his friend, and that no time was to 
be lost, or farther alarm given by firing, ran rapidly to them while 
they were yet struggling, and with the but end of his piece laid 
the Frenchman dead at his feet. But little opportunity was afford. 
ed the partizans during that sunmer of distinguishing themselves, 
The campaign closed by the defeat of the French troops under 
Baron Dieskau, by Sir William Johnson, and the service of the 
colonial troops terminated. 

Putnam was re-appointed, and again took the field in 1756. 
Many hair-breadth escapes and deeds of personal bravery are 
recorded of him during his second campaign. ‘* Captain Putnam,” 
says Col. Humphreys, ‘ having been commanded to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s camps at the Ovens, near Ticonderoga, took the brave 
Lieut. Durkee as his companion. In attempting to execute these 
orders, he narrowly missed being taken himself in the first instance, 
and killing his friend in the second. It was customary for the 
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British and Provinical troops to place their fires round their camp, 
which frequently exposed them to the enemy’s scouts and patrols. 
A contrary practice, then unknown in the English army, prevailed 
among the French and Indians. The plan was much more ration- 
al; they kept their fires in the centre, lodged their men circularly 
at a distance, and posted their sentinels in the surrounding dark- 
ness. Our partisans approached the camp, and supposing the 
sentries were within the circle of fires, crept upon their hands and 
knees with the greatest possible caution, until, to their utter aston- 
ishment, they found themselves in the thickest of the enemy. The 
sentinels, discovering them, fired and slightly wounded Durkee in 
the thigh. He and Putnam had no alternative. They fled. The 
latter, being foremost, and scarcely able to see his hand before him, 
soon plunged into a clay-pit. Durkee, almost at the idenical mo- 
ment, came tumbling afier, Putnam, by no means pleased at 
finding a companion, and believing him to be one of the enemy, 
lifted his tomahawk to give the deadly blow, when Durkee, who 
had followed so closely as to know him, inquiring whether he had 
escaped unhurt, Captain Putnan instantly recognising his voice, 
dropped his weapon, and both, springing from the pit, made good 
their retreat, to the neighboring ledges, amidst a shower ofrandom | 
shot. There they betook themselves to a large log, by the side of | 
which they lodged the remainder of the night. Before they lay || 
down, Captain Putnam said he had a little rum in his canteen, 
which could never be more acceptable, or necessary ; but on ex- 
amining the canteen, which hung under his arm, he found the ene- 
my had pierced it with their balls, and that there was not a drop 
of liquor left. The next day he found fourteen bullets holes in his 
blanket. 


During the same summer, Putnam distinguished himself by his 











cool, yet decided management of the expeditions entrusted to him 
on the shores of Lake George, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Ticonderoga, in which he engaged in hand to hand encounters with 
Frenchmen and hired savages. The active services of Captain 
Putnam on every occasion, attracted the attention of the public, 
and induced the Legislature of Connecticut to promore him to a 
Majority in 1757. 

During the many skirmishes which preceded the battle of Fort 
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William Henry, Putnam rendered gallant service, and was an eye 
witness to the traces of horrible barbarity committed by the French 


| 
and Indians during that sanguinary conflict, which lost to England || 
one of her most important fortifications, and covered with disgrace | | 
the name of one of her generals, by whose treachery or cowardice | 
it was lost. | 

In August following this disaster to British arms, General Lyman | 
was appointed to the command of Fort Edward, and by his orders 
one hundred and fifty men were detached for the purpose of 
strengthening it, by cutting down timbers for erecting new breast- 
works and otherwise fort'fying the fort against attack. ‘To cover this 
detachment, Capt. Little, with fifty British regulars, were posted 
at the head of a thick swamp, about one hundred rods eastward of 
the fort, to which his communication lay over a tongue of land 
formed on one side by the swamp, and by a creek on the other. 
One morning the sentinel nearest the swamp discovered a party 
of lurking Indians, making their way stealthily towards the fort, and 
the alarm being given, the working party immediately ‘retreated ; 
but the Indians, better acquainted with the grounds, soon gained 
upon them, and tomahawked and scalped those nearest to the 
swamp, and with frightful yells pursued the others. Captain Lit- 
tle immediately marched his men to the relief of the flying work- 
ing party, and despatched a messenger to the fort for assistance, 
but the commandant, General Lyman, seeing the attack, and_be- 
lieving the full force of the enemy were approaching for a general 
assault, called in his outposts and closed the gates of the fort, thus 
leaving Captain Little and his handful of men exposed to the mer- 
cy of their foes. Putnam, with his band of hardy and tried Ran- 
gers, was laying in concealment on a small island adjacent to the 
fort, hearing the musketry, and learning that his brave friend Lit- 
tle was in danger, plunged into the river at the head of his men, 
and waded through the water to the place of engagement. This 
brought him so near the fort, that General Lyman apprised of his 
design, and unwilling that the lives of a few more brave men should 


be lost, mounted to the parapet, and ordered him to proceed no 
further. Putnam, however, making a short apulogy for his con- 
duct, marched immediately to the assistunce of his brother-in-arms, 
and, opening a way for the little handful of regulars who still 
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maintained their ground, the whole party rushed with loud shouts 
and huzzas into the swamp, and completely routed the enemy with 
the loss of but one man. 

The following campaign, Gen. Abercrombie took the command 
of Fort Edward, and Major Putnam, with sixty men, were detach- 
ed for the purpose of proceeding to South Bay, on Lake George, 
to make discoveries and intercept the enemy’s foraging parties, 
Putnam posted himself at Wood Creek, near the entrance of South 
Bay, and erected a stone parapet, thirty feet in length, and mask- 
ed it with young pine trees cut at a distance, which completely 
hid the parapet from view. Fifteen of his men here fell sick, and 
were sent back. Distress for want of provisions compelled Put- 
nam to deviate from a rule which he had established, never to per- 
mit a gun to be fired, except at an enemy, when on a scout. He 
was now obliged to shoot a buck which had jumped into the creek, 
in order to.eke out a scanty subsistence, until a supply of provis- 


ions coul® be obtained. In the fourth night after the completion of 
the works, a fleet of bark canoes filled with men was discovered 





approaching the mouth of the creek, and Putnam, calling in all his 
sentinels, prepared to give his visitors a warm reception. The 
fleet of canoes had just passed the mouth of the creek, and obtain- 
ed a position immediately opposite the parapet, when a soldier 
accidentally struck his firelock upon a stone. The noise reaching 
the ear of the officer in the van canoe, the word was passed, and 
the whole fleet was huddled together, with their centre immediately 
in front of the works. The officers in command of the fleet, after 
consulting together, were on the point of returning, when Putnam, 
who had given orders to his men not to fire until he set the exam- 
ple, gave the signal by discharging his piece. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the consternation and inextricable confusion of the enemy, 
occasioned by the well-aimed volley of the Rangers. The enemy, 
however, judging, from the unfrequency of the firing, that the shore 
party must be small, resolved.to land above and below, and thus 
surround them; but Putnam, guessing their design, despatched 
Lieut. Durkee, with twelve men, down the Creek, to prevent a 
landing, while Lieut. Parsons, with a similar detachment was sent 
up the Creek, Both parties were successful. The firing was kept 
up during the whole night, and the enemy kept in their canoes; 
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but at daybreak, a party having effected a landing considerably be- 
low, were making a circuitous rout for the purpose of surrounding 


them, when Putnam, learning their movements, hastened an order- 
ly retreat, and barely succeeded in gaining a position up the creek 
which prevented his being completely enclosed. The Americans 
during this long-cotinued action, had slain more than five times 
their own number of the enemy ; whilst but one Provincial and 
one Indian were wounded on their side, These two wounded men, 
prefering the safety of the party to their own lives, dismissed 
those left by Putnam to assist them, and on being attacked by the 
pursuing forces, the Provincial, whose thigh was broken, discharg- 
ed his piece, and killed three of the Indians. He was soon, how- 
ever, hacked in pieces by the savages, The Indian was saved 
| alive, and carried into Canada. This party of the eneffly was un- 
| der the command of the celebrated partisan Molang, and jconsist- 
| ed of five hundred French and Indians,—of whom more than one 
| half were killed. . 
In the winter of 1757, Col. Haviland commanded Fort Edward. 
|| During this season, the barracks, adjoining the north-west bastion, 
|| took fire, which extended to the works within twelve feet of the 
|| Magazine, where three hundred barrels of powder were stored, 
|| All efforts having been fruitless to stop the progress of the fire, 
| Putnam, with a few of his followers, erosséd on the ice from @ 
small Island where he was stationed, at the moment when the blaze 
| approached that end which was contiguous tothe magazine. ln- 
|| stantly a vigorous attempt was made to extinguish the conflagra- 
|| tion, by opening a postern gate which led to the river, and employ- 
|| ing the soldier’s in passing water. Putnam mounfedon a ladder 
|| to the eaves of the building, received and threw the water on the 
| flames, which, notwithstanding all their efforts, gained rapidly up- 
| onthem. He stood, enveloped in smoke, so near the sheet of fire, 
| that a pair of thick blanket mittens were burnt entirely from his 











| hands; he was supplied with another pair dipped in water. Col- 
| onel Haviland, fearing that he would perish in the flames, called 
| to him to come down. But he entreated that he might be suffered 
to remain, since destruction must inevitably ensue if their exer- 
tions should be remitted. The gallant commandant, not less as- 
_tonished than charmed at the boldness of his conduct, forbade any 
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more effects to be carried out of the fort, animated the men to re- 
doubled diligence, and exclaimed, “if we must be blown up, we | 
will go altogether.” At last, when the barracks were seen to be | 
tumbling, Putnam descended, placing himself at the interval, and | 
continued from an incessant rotation of replenished buckets to pour | 
wateron the magazine. The outside planks were already con- 
sumed by the proximity of the fire, and as only one thickness of | 
timber intervened, the trepidation now became general and ex. | 
treme. Putnam, still undaunted, covered with a cloud of cinders, | 
and scorched with the intensity of the heat, maintained his position 
until the fire subsided, and the danger was wholly over. He had | 
|| contended for one hour and a half with that terrible element. His | 
legs, his thighs, his arms, and his face were blistered ; and when | 
he pulled off His'second pair.of mittens, the skin from his hands | 
and ‘fingers followed them. It was a month before he recovered. 
The cdfmmandant, to whom his merits had before endeared him, | 
could Motstifie the emotions Of gratitude, due to the man who had | 
been so instrumefMtal in preserving the magazine, the fort, and the 
garrison. : ; 
In 1758, the repulse before Ticonderoga took place. General | 
Aberérombie, the British comimander in chief in America, con- | 
|) ducted the expedition, and after leading his army, which consisted 
of sixteen thousand regulars and provincials through the thick 
) forests, which covered the ground from the nothern extremity of | 
Lake George td Ticonderoga, they were met by an advance 
picket of the French army, about five hundred strong. The front | 
center was under command of Lord Howe, with Major General | 
Putnam, and became the point of attack by the French. « Put- 
nam,” said Lord Howe, “ what firing is that?” ‘I cannot tell, 
my Lord,” replied Putnam, “ but if you wish, I will go forward | 


” 








and ascertain.” ‘Go, and I will accompany you,” replied the gal- | 
lant young nobleman. ‘ My Lord,” pleaded Putnam, ‘ do not 
go. Iflam killed, the loss of my life will be of little conse- 
quence ; but the preservation of your life is of infinite importance 
to this army.” The only answer was; ‘‘ Putnam, your life is as 
dear to you as mine is to me; I am determined to go.” One | 
hundred men, under Major Putnam, filed off with Lord Howe. 


| They soon met the left flank of the enemy’s advance, by whose | 
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first fire Lord Howe fell mortally wounded. Putnam’s party cut 


|| their way through the enemy’s ran‘s, and being joined by Capt. 








| D°Ell, with twenty men, and some other small parties, they at- 
tacked the French in the rear, with such desperate bravery, that 
three hundred of the enemy were killed on the spot, and one 
| hundred and forty-eight made prisoners. From the unskilfulness 
| of the guides, the British columns were thrown into confusion, and 
| seeing Putnam’s party advancing over the dead bodies towards 
| them, and taking them for enemies, commenced a brisk fire upon 
| them, which killed a sergant and several privates. In this attack 
| on Ticonderoga, the British loss was upwards of two thousand 
| killed and wounded, with twenty-five hundred stand of arms, 


In August, Majors Putnam and Rogers were detached with five 
hundred men, to watch the enemy's movements near Ticonderoga. 
|| The party separated at South Bay, in two equal divisions, Rogers 
| and his men taking up a position on Wood Creek, twelve miles 
| distant from Putnam. Being discovered by the enemy, they formed 
are-union, and concerted measures for returning through the 
| woods to Fort Edward. Their march through the dense forest 


|| was in three divisions, by files; the right commanded by Rogers, 
| the left by Putnam, and the center by Capt. D’E!l. On the morn- 
ing after commencing their march, the party were surprised by a 
detachment of five hundred French, under Molang, sent to ipter- 
| ceptthem. Major Putnam was just emerging from the thicket 
into the common forest, when the enemy rose and with yells and 
whoops commenced an attack on the right of his division, Sur- 
| prised, but undismayed, Putnam halted, returned the fire, and 
passed the word for the other division to advance for his support. 
'| The battle soon became general and terrific, and generally fought 
| between man and man. Putnam having several times discharged 
his fuzee, it at length missed fire, while its muzzle was pressed 
hard against the breast of a savage. Without the means of de- 
| fense, Putnam was struck by the club of the Indian, and compel- 
led to surrender, when he was seized and bound to a tree by his 
savage adversary, who again returned to the battle, which, by a 
change in the positions of the contending parties, was fought in 
the immediate vicinity of the tree to which Putnam was bound, 
so that the balls struck the tree within a few inches of his body. 
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The French and Indians were finally repulsed, and retreated 
from the field. As they were retiring, Putnam was unbound by 
his Indian captor, and after being stripped of his coat, vest, shoes 
and stockings, was loaded with as many of the packs of the 
wounded as could be piled on to him; his wrists were then closely 
tied with cords, until the blood oozed out through the broken skin, 
and in this painful manner he was driven on through the tangled 
woods, until his feet became literally cut into seams, and his blood 
marked the trail of the retreating savages. Arrived at a halting 
place, Putnam, panting with fatigue and loss of blood, was un- 
bound and unpacked at the command of a French officer, and his 
Indian master, who had been absent attending to the wounded, 
coming up, provided him with a pair of mocassins, and expressed 
great indignation at the treatment offered his prisoner. About two 
hundred of the party, composed altogether of Indians, preeeded 
the main body toa place about two miles distant, where the whole 
were to encamp for the night, taking with them Major Putnam, 
who had again become separated from his Indian master. On 
arriving at the halting place — weak from want of food, foot sore 
and tired, with a gaping wound inflicted on his left cheek by an 
Indian’s tomakawk, and his face, neck and bosom drenched in 
blood a scene of greater horror than ever before met his gaze, 
was now prepared for Putnam. In this place were his sufferings 
to be consummated—the Indians lad decided on roasting him alive. 
For this purpose they led him into a dark forest, stripped him na- 
ked and bound him to a dry and withered tree ; then’ piling dry 
brush and other fuel around him in a circle, they set it on fire. 
A sudden shower—as if heaveu wept at such barbarity—damped 
the rising flame. Still they strove to kindle it, until the blaze at 
last ran fiercely round the circle, Putnam soon began to feel the 
scorching heat,—but no word of complaint, no groan of anguish, no 
cry of agony, broke from him ;—he saw that his final hour was 
come, and composing his mind, he summoned up all his resolution 
to bid defiance to his foes, Then came the memory of home—of 
wife, children, friends ; and then the heart-breathed sentence, “I 
have done my duty! God receive my spirit!”’ The bitterness of 
death—even of that death which is accompanied with the keenest 
agonies, was, in a manner, past, and nature, with a feeble struggle 
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was quitting her last hold, when Molang himself, to whom the cir- 
cumstanee had ‘been communicated, rushed through the crowd, 
scattered the burning brands, and cutting the cords which bound 
the half-reasted victim to the stake, bore him away in his arms, 
amid the defiant yells, uplifted tomahawks, and gleaming scalping 
knives of the savages. ‘The French commander, fearing to trust 
him with the savages again, delivered him into the hands of his 
captor, with orders that he should be well cared for. The orders 
of Molang were strictly carried out, until their arrival at Ticonde- 
roga, when Putnam was placed in charge of a French guard. 
After being examined by the Marquis de Montcalm, Putnam was 
conducted to Montreal by a French officer, who treated him with 
the greatest indulgence and humanity. The capture of Frontonac, 
by Gen. Bradstreet, afforded occasion for an exchange of prisoners, 
and Putman, through the instrumentality of the brave Col. Schuy- 
ler, was set at liberty and accompanied the Colonel to his home. 
In 1760, Gen. Amherst planned the termination of the war in 
Canada, and Putnam, who had been elevated to the rank of Lieut. 
Colonel, bore his share of the labor in that enterprise which secur- 
ed the conquest of Canada, without the loss of a single drop of 
blood. ; 
In 1762, a rupture took place between England and Spain, and 
an expedition was formed, under lord Albemarle, against Havana, 
A body of twenty-three hundred Provincials under command of 
Gen. Lyman, with Putnam in the immediate command of his own 
regiment, joined his Lordship at New York, from whence the ex- 
pedition sailed. The fleet arrived safely on the ceast of Cuba, but 
during a heavy storm, the transport in which Putnam had embarked 
with five hundred men, was wrecked on a rift of rocks ; but, through 
the bravery and intrepidity of Putnam, every soul escaped in safe- 
ty to the shore, from whence they were taken, three days after the 
disaster, by the convoy, and soon joined the treops before Havana, 
and succeeded in hastening the reduction of that important place. 
In 1768, peace was ratified among the European powers, yet the 
savages on the western borders of America, who had been hired 
by the French, still continued their hostilities. Putnam was now 
elevated to the rank of Colonel, and distinguished himself in many 
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engagements. until the negotiation of the treaty which ended the 
war in America. 

Ten years from his first receiving a commission, Col. Putnam 
—after having seen as much service, endured as many hardships, 
encountered as many dangers, and won as many laurels as any of. 
ficer of his rank—laid aside his uniform and returned to his plough. 

In March, 1765, the stamp act received the royal assent, and was 
to take effect in America on the first day of November following. 
Putnam, fired at this injustice to the American people, was the first 
in Connecticut to feel the beatings of that political pulse, which 
throbbed in sympathy from Maine to Georgia, and the first to insti- 
gate the people of his district to open demonstrations against the 
obnoxious act. Putnam was deputed, with two other gentlemen, | 
to wait on Gov. Fitch, on the subject of the stamp act, requesting 
him to receive no stamped paper, and tle questions of the Governor 
and answers of Putnam may serve to show the spirit of the times: 
After some conversation, the Governor asked, ** What shall I do if 
the stamped paper is sent to me by the king’s authority 2?” ‘+ Lock 
it up until we shall visit youagain.” ‘ And what will you do 
then 2” ‘* We shall expect youto give us the key of the room in 
which it is deposited ; and, if you think fit, in order to screen your- 
self from blame, you may forewarn us, on our peril, not to enter 
the 100m.”" “ And what will yow doafterwards?” ‘+ Send it safely 
back again.” ‘ But if 1 should refuse admission 2” ‘ In sucha 
case, your house will be levelled with the dust in fiye minutes!” 
No stamped paper was ever sent to Connecticut. é 

When at length, in 1774, the last link was forged in the chain of 
Britain’s injustice to her American Colonies, the eyes of the people 
were turned to find the men who, possessing military talent and ex- 
perience, would lead their undisciplined fellow citizens to battle, 
and raise the standard of liberty. Putnam was among the first 
and most conspicuous who stepped forth. Being frequently at 
Boston, he held many conversations on the subject with Gen. Gage, 
Lord Perey, Col. Small, and others of the officers with whom 
he had formerly served. His reply to their enquiries as to what 
side he would take in case of a rupture, was ever the same— With 
my Country 

Gen. Gage, in the evening of the 18th of April, 1775, gave the 
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orders which commenced hostilities, and laid the foundation of 
American Independence. Lieut. Col. Smith was detached from 
Boston with a division of grenadiers and light infantry of the army 
to destroy some military and other stores of the province deposited 
at Concord, and at daybreak on the following morning, the detach- 
ment, on marching into Lexington, fired on a company of militia, 
without the slightest provocation, killing eight of their number. 
American blood had been shed by British troops ! and the cry went 
out from town to town, arousing in the people a spirit of revenge, 
until it reached the ears of Putnam plowing in his field. Unyoking 
his team, and without waiting to change his clothes, he saddled his 
fleetest horse, and was socn on his way tothe scene of action, On 
his arrival at Cambridge, finding the British retreated to Boston, 
and a sufficient force stationed to watch their movements, he hast- 
ened back to Connecticut, levied a regiment under authority of the 
legislature, and speedily returned to Cambridge, and was promot- 
ed to the rank of Major General on the Provincial staff. The scorn 
with which he treated the proposal of Gen. Gage to accept the ap- 
pointment of Major General in the British army, with promises of 
pecuniary advantage, attest the true spirit of patriotism that swayed 
the heart of Putnam. 

The Provincial Generals having received advices that the British 
commander-in-chief designed to take possession of the heights of 
Charleston, detached, on the evening of the 16th of June, a body of 
one thousand men, under the orders of Gen. Warren, to entrench 
themselves on one of these eminences, named Bunker Hill, and 
at daybreak on the 17th, they had so far succeeded in their work, 
as to be in a state of comparative defence. At mid-day four battal- 
lions of British foot, ten companies of light infantry, ten companies 
of grenadiers, with a proportion of artillery, commanded by Major 
General Howe, landed, and advanced in three lines of attack. 
With this imposing force the Americans had but fifteen hundred 
men to contend,—the British ships of war raking the Neck with their 
fire, preventing the American reinforcements crossing that point. 

General Putnam rode through the lines, issuing his orders and 
encouraging his men. ‘+ Powder is scarce, my men,” said he, 
‘and must not be wasted. Don’t fire at the enemy till you see 
the white of their eyes—then fire low, aim at their waistbands. || 
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You are all marksmen, and can kill a squirrel at a hundred yards, 
Reserve your fire and the enemy is destroyed. Aim at the hand- 
some coats— pick off the commanders !’” The same orders were 
repeated by the officers all along the line. So fully were the orders 
carried out, that when the enemy arrived within eight rods of the 
breastwork, the whole front rank was swept away by the American || 
fire. During the whole battle of Bunker Hill, Putnam was in the | 
thickest of the fight, giving orders and cheering on his men. | 
In the beginning of July General Washington took the command: || 
of the American forces at Cambridge, and as assistants appointed || 
Major General Ward to the right wing, Major General Lee the left, || 
and Major General Putman, the reserve. Putnam and Washing. || 
ton were personally unknown to each other until they met at || 
Cambridge. 
On the 17th March, 1776, the British squadron abandoning 
Boston, General Putnam, by order of the Commander-in-chief, | 
travelled by long and expeditious stages, to New York, for the | 
purpose of fortifying it. Washington, on his arrival in April, | 
complimented him on his discretion in the command of that impor. | 
tant -point. 
In the latter part of June, the British fleet, which had remained | 
at Halifax, waiting reinforcements from Europe, began to arrive 
at New York, and Gen. Putnam, being in command of the fire- | 
rafts and armed vessels, busied himself in harrassing the ene- 
my’s vessels, until more important matters called him again into | 
active field service. | 
On the 22d August, the van of the British army landed on Long || 
Island, and was soon followed by the whole army, with the ex- || 








ception of a brigade of Hessians, and a few others left on Staten || 
Island. General Putnam took the command of our forcés on Long 
Island two days before the battle of Flatbush, and was within the 
lines when an engagement took place which resulted in our loss of 
one thousand men, After the retreat from Long Island, the main | 
army was formed into fourteen brigades, of which Putnam com- 
manded the right. The whole force did not amount to twenty | 
thousand men, while the British troops amounted to twenty-two || 
thousand. A final resolution was taken in council onthe 12th | 
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MRS. MURRAY DETAINING LORD HOWE. 


September, to abandon the city, and on the 15th the British, after 
sending three ships up the North River, landed in force at Tur- 
tle Bay. The American forces retreated from the city te Harlaem 


Heights. The larger portion of the forces having made good their 


retreat by way of Bloomingdale, Putnam was, in the meantime, 
still in the city with a portion of his division, the British lines grad- 
ually working their way in between him and his companions in 
arms. Washington, fearing the capture of Putnam by the forces 
under Lord Howe, who was then rapidly approaching the Bloom- 
ingdale road, despatched a messenger to warn Putnam of his dan- 
ger and hasten his retreat, whilst another was sent to Mrs. Murray 
a Quaker lady, whose mansion lay immediately in the course of 
Lord Howe, with a request that she would detain his lordship, by 
offering him refreshment for himself and followers. Washington's 
messenger had scarcely left the presence of Mrs. Murray, when 
Lord Howe, with his retinue, made his appearance, and Mrs. Mur- 
ray, stepping from her gate into the road accosted the leader. 

*¢ Will thee not stop and refresh thyself at my mansion, friends ? 
Thee must be fatigued !” 

“ Really, Clinton,” said his lordship, turning to his aid-de-camp, 
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‘‘T think we may as well accept the invitation of thislady. The 
troops have had rather a hot time of it, thus far, and I think a few 
moments rest will not do them any harm.” Then, turning to Mrs. 
Murray he continued, ‘‘ Madam, we accept your invitation with 
pleasure; the more so, as it shows you a loyal subject of his ma- 
jesty, and a friend of his humble representative.” 

“Tam alike the friend of King George and of Congress~of 
George Washington and of William Howe,” replied Mrs. Murray. 
‘* My prayer is that our God will shield the right and punish the 
wrong. The issue is in his hands.” 

Howe bowed—he was too polite, perhaps, to discuss political 
matters with a lady — and alighted from his horse, followed by Sir 
Henry Clinton and the principal officers inattendance. A general 
rest of ten minutes was ordered, and officers and men partook of 
the good cheer of the Quakeress. Nearer an hour than the ten 
minutes for which Sir William Howe had given orders to halt, had 
passed away, and yetthe British General and his bon-vivant com- 
panions lingered at the mansion, charmed by the conversation and 
generous hospitality of Mrs. Murray. 

Meantime, Mrs. Murray had directed her black servant, Cato— 
who afterwards shouldered his musket, and dealt stalwart blows in 
defence of the popular cause—to go to the top of the house, and 
the instant he saw a body of men passa certain point on the Bloom- 
ingdale road, to give her the information by signal. At length the 
required signal was given, and Mrs. Murray, turning to the British 
General, said : 

“* Will thee and thy officers accompany me to the portico of the 
mansion, I have a sight for thee all, which, if ye can look upon 
unmoved, I will dismiss thee with a blessing.” 

She led the officers to the portico, arriving at which, Mrs. Mur- 
ray, removing some coverings from a concealed object, exposed to 
view the body of a young ensign of the continental army, cold in 
death, with one hand grasping the broken and shattered remnants 
of the staff, while the fingers of the other closely clutched with a 
death-grasp the flag of Connecticut. He was a youth of but 
eighteen years—handsome even in death. The buff lining of his 
uniform was deeply streaked with his life blood, which had gather- 
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ed in a clotted ee aes upon the mattrass on which he lay. He had 
been killed by an enemy’s ball, and conveyed by the retreating 
continentals to the residence of Mrs. Murray. 

‘* Who among you will answer to that God whose luws have been 

outraged, and this boy’s mother who has been robbed of her child, 
for this. bloody deed,” asked Mrs. Murray, calmly raising her eyes 
to the group of officers. 

‘“‘ To horse, gentlemen, to horse !” shouted Sir William. ‘‘ Ma- 
dam, such are the fortunes of war. Thanks for your courtesy. 
Farewell!’ This was the only response of Lord lowe, and put- 
ting spurs to his horse, he left her presence. ‘The troops were soon 
on the march, after a delay of nearly an hour. ‘That delay, how- 
ever, saved Putnam and nearly three thousand mén under his com- 
mand 

Putnam was present at the battle of White Plains, in which he 
took active part; after which he was intrusted with the fortification 
and defense of Philadelphia, Atthe battle of Princeton, Putnam 
not only showed his bravery as a man and a soldier, but also evinc- 
ed his principle as a Christian, in his generous and humane treat- 
ment of the prisoners and wounded who fell into his hands; nor 
was his sense of strict justice less fully attested when Palmer—a 
Lieutenant of the Tory Renegades—was detected in the American 
camp. Governor Tryon, who commanded the new Tory levies, 
demanded Palmer asa British officer, and, after representing to 
Putnam the heinous crime of condemning a man commissioned by 
his majesty, threatened him with vengeance incase harm should 
be done the spy. | General Putnam wrote the following pity reply : 





‘* Sirn,—Nathan Palmer, a Lieutenant in your king’s service, 
was detected in my camp, and taken as a spy—he was tried as a 
spy, condemned as a spy, and you may be sure, sir,he will be 
hanged as a spy. 


‘+ | have the honor to be, &c., 


** IsRaAEL PuTNaM. 
“ His Excellency, Gov, Tryon. 


‘-P, §.—Afternoon. He is hanged.” 


Important imperations occurring in the vicinity of New York, 
Putnam, under orders, repaired thither, and was instrumental, by 
his deep knowledge of military tactics, his prudence and foresight, 
in accomplishing some of those brilliant achievements which gave 
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a more favorable aspect to American affairs, than they had ever be- 
fore assumed. 

Upon the loss of Fort Montgomery, Putnam was stationed in the 
Highlands of New York, for the purpose of forming fortifications, 
and after reconnoitering, and revolving in his mind the many ad- 
vantageous points of offense on the water, and defense on the land, 
he fixed upon West Point, and to him belongs the glory of hav- 
ing chosen this rock of our military salvation. 

While Gen, Putnam was on a visit to his outpost at Horseneck, 
he found Governor Tryon advancing upon that town with a body 
of fifteen hundred men. To oppose these, Putnam had a force of 
but one hundred and fifty men, and two iron field pieces without 
drags or ropes. Planting his cannon on the high ground, witha 
gently sloping hill in front, and a precipitous descent in his rear, 
he retarded the enemy’s approach by firing his cannon, heavily 
charged, several times, sighting the guns himself and doing con- 
siderable execution. Perceiving the horse of the enemy, supported 
by the infantry, about to charge, he ordered his men to provide for 
their safety by retiring to a swamp inaccessible to horse, and se- 
cured his.own by plunging down the steep precipice upon a full 
trot, surrounded by a storm of bullets from the enemy. As he 
rode down the precipice, one ball fired at him went through his 
beaver, 

In the campaiga of 1779, which terminated Putnam’s military 
career, he commanded the Maryland line, posted about two miles 
below West Point. The General’s second son, Major Daniel Put- 
nam, was with him during this campaign. 

In December, 1779, Putnam undertook a journey to Morristown, 
and on the road between Pomfret and Hartford he felt an unusual 
torpor slowly pervading his right hand and foot. This heaviness 
crept gradually on until it had, to a considerable degree, deprived 
him of the use of his limbs on that side, before he arrived at the 
housé of his friend, Col. Wadsworth. Siill, he was unwilling to 
consider his disorder of the paralytic kind, and tried to shake it off 
by exertion. Having found this impossible, a temporary dejection, 
disguised, however, under the mask of assumed cheerfulness, fol- 
lowed ; but reason, philosophy, and religion soon reconciled him 
to his fate. About this time he received a letter from Washington, 
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the last ever written to him by the Commander-in-chief in his mil- 
itary capacity, from which we take a short extract. 


“ Head Quarters, June 2d, 1783. 
“ Dear Siz,— 

“« * * * Ican assure you, that among the many worthy 
and meritorious officers with whom I have had the happiness to be 
connected in service through the course of this war, from whom 
I have received cheerful assistance in the various and trying vicis- 
situdes of a complicated contest, the name of a Putnam is not 
forgotten,— nor will it be but with that stroke of time which shall 
obliterate from my mind the remembrance of all those toils and 
fatigues through which we have struggled for the preservation 
and establishment of the Rights, Liberties, and Independence of our 
country. 

‘¢ | have the honor to be, &c., 
‘‘Georce WASHINGTON. 
* To the Hon. Major-Gen. Putnam.” 


The remainder of the life of Gen. Putnam was passed in quiet 
retirement with his family. He retained the full possession of his 
mental faculties, and enjoyed the society of his friends until the 
17th of May, 1790, when he was violently attacked with an inflam- 
atory disease, which in two days ended a life which had been spent 
in cultivating and defending the soil of his birth. 

On the 21st May he was interred with military and masonic hon- 


ors, at Brooklynn, and a eulogy pronounced above the grave of the 
patriot and hero by Dr. A, Waldo. And so, aftera life of untar- 
nished honor, Putnam * Rests from his labors,” 


“ Till mouldering worlds and tumbling systems burst ! 
When the last trump shall renovate his dust— 

Still, by the mandate of eternal truth, 

His soul will flourish in immortal youth?” 


In concluding this ‘sketch of our patriotic countryman, it is but 
proper to add, that we are indebted for much of it to the work of 
Col. David Humphreys, whose intimate acquaintance with Putnam 
places the correctness of the statements beyond a doubt. 


R. L. D. 
bp 
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ELEONORA FONSECA. 


BY MRS, 0. A. 8. BEALE. 


When a republican government was established at Naples, many talented 
mi.ids became editors and public writers. 

Fonseca established a small daily paper for the diffusion of knowledge among 
the common people, for promoting the true principles of the gospel, and for the 
support of the sacred cause of freedom. She also established free schools for the 
poor, and, in a word, was the idol of the people. 

When the king returned to his throne, he cau ed this admirable woman to be 
arrested and:condemned to die by the hand of the public executioner. On the 
scaffold she addressed the multitude in the most touching manner. “ My 








brethren,” she said, “* weep not for me, but for your own misfortunes. Re- 
member that the blood of Republicans is the seed of Republics; and sooner or 
later a Republic will be founded in the city where I die.”—G. F. Secchi de 
Casali. 


“ Not for myself I weep !—ye vales! ye streams ! 
All lovely are ye to my strainéd eye !— 

Like the soft influence of my saddened dreams, 
Yespeak to me in deep-toned prophecy. 


The good and brave must droop beneath your shade, 
The nobly gifted on your borders pine, 

And I, who oft along your haunts have strayed,— 
I, quaff the cup prepared for me and mine. 


’Tis not to dream away the golden hours, 
Stretched on the velvet of thy cooling green, 
To found my library amid thy flowers, 
And mingle lore with all the fairy scene, 





To bend with sacred and with fond delight 
O’er the fresh pages of thy gifted ones, 
To soar with genius in its upward flight, 
Or bask in romance ’neath thy setting suns,— 


Not these! Not these! I, who have vainly dared 
My soul’s deep efforts in th’ unequal strife, 

With breast to steely wounds unflinching bared,— 
Now fall,— a ripened seed for freedom’s life ! 
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Here, on this spot, the trodden plant shall spring, 
And burst to life beneath th’ oppressor’s tread ; 
Upward and upward, as on eagle’s wing 
Its branch shall wave high o’er the martyr's bed. 


Here shall the combat cease. And vales and hills 
Around grow cheerful; and the victor’s song 

Shall mingle with the voice of singing rills ; 
Soft lips shall smile, and suffering hearts grow strong, 


And here shall genius rear a golden pile ; 
Arts, poesy, and song, shall here abide ; 

The lyre, awakened, shall the storm beguile, 
And teach our children how their father’s died ! 





Their Mothers! How we stood with open hearts, 
And struggled ’yainst the tyrants pois’nous breath, 
Wielding beneath oppression’s fiery darts, 
The pen and sword—for liberty or death. 


We die;—but liberty shall spring and bloom 
From out our sacred, tho’ unmarbled dust : 
For, as a promise from our early tomb, 
We see the guerdon of our faith and trust. 


‘Wesee the unborn numbers that shall sway 
The world to own thee glorious—lItaly ! 

When from this night shall burst thy golden day, 
And thou the tomb of tyranny shalt be! 


We see the field, where now the mangled slain 
Norecord of their youthful beauty wear, 

Thronged, asthe pure and consecrated fane, 
Hallowed and peaceful as the spot of prayer. 


The poet on thy gentle hills shall rest, 
With soul uplifted still for loftier themes ; 
And as the song-bird sings from out her nest, 
So shall he pour the radiance of his dreams, 


Out on the world, in numbers that shall throw 
A veil of light o’er all the bitter springs 
Of human suffering ; a joyous glow 
Through unawakened mind ; sweet ministerings 


——— 
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| 
To bleetling hearts ; health to the pining soul ; 
Sweet freedom to the vassal and the slave ; 
And to the hero-heart that scorns control, 
A hero’s triumph or a hero’s grave. 


In glowing strains, how shall he oft rehearse 
His country’s bitter conflict aud her wrong ! 
The martyr’s blood shall speak from out his verse, 
And tyrants melt beneath his burning song. 


E’en in the palace halls, how shall that strain 

Fall likethe music of the heavenly spheres,— 
Till blissful rapture shall amount to pain, 

And loud applause be hushed to smiles and tears, 





Italie! my Italie!” I love thee still ! 
Dearer than ever since I see thee bleed | 

QO, Iam thine! fill up the measure! fill! 
But, ah! repay anon the purchased meed ! 


Let altars to the living Gop be made, 
In constellations like the stars above ! 
Shedding upon each other strength and aid, 
And on the world their wealth of light aud love, 


Let temples, fanes be honored where thy skies 

Shed down their heavenly radiance ; where the star 
Of thy soft evening, dipped in sunset dyes, 

Lights the tired traveller to his home afar ! 


Let liberty have place upon thy shores ! 
See how she writhes to bless thy burdened land ! 
See how she bleeds afresh in all her pores, 
Outspreading still her gifts with bounteous hand ! 


O, liberty ! how can the smiling streams 

Dance in their brightness—and the wild flowers break, 
Up thro’ their mossy bed,—as rosy dreams, 

With phantom radience on the spirit wake! 





How can the gems in art’s deep, hidden mine, 
Burst from the hopeless desert of their cells, 
Whilst thou without our darken’d-valleys pine, 
And lawless tyranny within them dwells. 
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Italie ! I love thee as the mother loves 
Her deeply erring child, tossed on the wave 
Of darkling sin: her every heart throb moves 
A living fount, tho’ hope hath found a grave 


Upon his ruin; and its gentlest bloom 
Lies withered, crushed upon the altar, where 
His crimes have scattered desolating gloom, 
And guilt hath sported with her anguished prayer ! 


Yet, as that mother, in some stilly hour, 
Thro’ faith discerns a distant, flick’ring ray, 
Swelling and bright’ning by a mystic power, 
Till her wrapt soul basks in one golden day,— 


So I behold a glorious day afar, 

Ilumed with living lights that on it shine,— 
So I, where storms and bitter tempests are, 

Lay my free off’ring on faith’s holy shrine.” 


Thus, in the mid-day of an earnest life, 
Daring to track her own unbiassed way, 

Through the rough scenes of blood and reckless strife, 
Unawed, undaunted by despotic sway — 


Thus, when the treasures of her own deep mind, 
Had poured like rain-drops on the thirsty soil, 

And like the seed within the earth enshrined, 
Had sprung to bless her for her ardent toil— 


When darkened mind had burst its stubborn band, 
And soared on wings of light to worlds above, 
By the mild guidance of her gentle hand, 
By the soft mins’trings of her watchful love— 


When kings had owned the magic of her pen, 
And priestcraft trembled neath her words of truth— 
When strength was moulded in the hearts of men, 
And wisdom flashed from out the lips of youth— 


When science, arts, and laws, maturing fast, 
Seemed forming a rich drapery of light, 

O’er darkened realms of loathsome pomp to cast, 
And chase the shades of error’s fearful night,— 
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Thus spake the unwearied servitor and friend— 
The sweet inspirer of heroic zeal ; 

Who could not to oppression’s mandate bend, 
Nor own the homage that she did not feel : 


Thus spake the heroine! and cheerfully, 
The classic head bent to the sev'ring stroke ! 
Had but a heart been thine, O, Italy ! 
With the fell blow, methinks that heart had broke. 


ELLEN PERLEY. 


BY ANNIE GRAHAME, 


“ The young! Oh, what should wondering fancy bring, 
In life’s first spring time, but the thought of spring.” 


Mrs. Norton. 
“ And yet we check and chide 


The airy angels as they float about us, 
With tales of so-called wisdom, till they grow, 
The same tame slaves of custom and the world.” 
Mrs. Osgood. 


“Nell! Nell! I want you this minute.” The words were ut- 
tered in a stentorian voice by Mrs. Ellet, as she stood in the door 
of her cottage, one pleasant morning in June. The runaway was 
coming, as fast as she could, beneath her burthen of flowers. 

‘* T should like to know if this is the way I am to be served every 
time you’re sent on an errand. There now, you may just throw 
them things away ; for I won’t have ’em in the house a clutterin’, 
you may believe,” 

‘*‘ But I will put them in a pitcher, and keep them out of your 
way,” pleaded the child. 

“In the way, or out of it, they ain’t coming into the house. So 
mind what I tell you; then take the pail and be off to the spring.” 

The little girl looked at her flowers, and with a passionate ges- 
ture threw them on the ground ; while tears of anger filled her eyes. 
It was everthus! She was not allowed to cherish any pets; for 
they would divert her attention too much from the routine of daily 
labor, which, child as she was, she had to perform. 
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And Mrs. Ellett did ‘* not see why Nell should wish for anything 
more than she was already provided with. There was no need that 
she should be out in the woods and fields like a wild-cat; and then 
come home with every flower she could find, and, like as not, some 
of ’em pison.” But Mrs, Ellet’s arguments found no echo in the 
heart of little Ellen Perley. Without a word, she took her pail 
and started for the spring. It was at some distance from the house, 
half hidden by trees and rocks; but it was a sweet secluded spot, 
and one of the favored haunts of the child who now stood gazing 
into the transparent stream, with a strange light in her dark eyes. 
She had made a discovery! For the first time in her life there 
came a knowledge of her own exceeding beauty. She put the 
curls back from her face, and bent down as if she doubted the fair 
vision bc fore her to bea reflection of herself. But there was no 
mistake, She had often seen the same in the bit of looking glass 
that stood on the table in her room. She looked at her hands. They 
were brown from constant exposure, but very small and prettily 
formed. Gradually, her thoughts tooka new turn. ‘If she could 





have her time to herself—to work or play—or to have all the pretty 
things she wanted,— it would be so nice !”” 


How different from her actual life were the bright pictures that 
presented themselves to her newly excited fancy, as forgetting 
Mrs. Ellett and her errand, she lay upon the grass and dreamed. 

“ Nelly! Nelly!” came full and clear from the cottage, and the 
startled child sprang to her feet as she heard the unwelcome sum- 
mons. She was about beating her retreat, when a boy who had 
been sent insearch of her came, and taking the pail from her hand, 
said, with a comic expression of sympathy on his face —‘* My, 
won’t you have to catch it, this time! The old woman is mad 
enough to eat you. I declare,,Nell, I wish we were grown up, so 
that we could be married, and get out of mother’s way.” 

*] should like to be grown up; but I don’t think I should want 
to marry you!” replied. Nell, with considerable emphasis. 





«O,dear! How youtalk! I guess your father was a rich man 
when you came to our house with your mother, because he sent 
her so much money after he went away. ' And when she died, he 
might have sent you to the seminary. I wonder he didn’t.” 

Poor Nell! her little heart was full now. She knew why it was, 





Her father had been unfortunate, and was obliged to leave his 
wife and child, to earn his daily bread. Her mother never heard 


from him again ; and so month after month rolled by, bringing no 
tidings of the ship in which he sailéd; hope died within her heart, 
and like a flower that has received some ehilling blight, she passed 
from éarth, 

John Ellet knew it too, but he had a propensity to tease when- 
ever he could find a subject that might annoy or pain his victim. 

When they reached the house, Mrs. Ellet declared that Nell 
was “ a good for nothing girl, and if she dared to go out of her sight 
again, that day, she should be tied to a bed-post,”—a mode of 
punishment that John had often experienced. 

About a mile from the cottage stood the seminary.’ Every 
morning and evening, Nelly could hear the bells ringing that sum- 
moned the pupils to their pleasant tasks or recreations, and she 
frequently met some of the scholars when they passed by in their 
daily walks. She envied ther more than they could have imagin- 
ed who sometimes stopped to speak to the child, or admire her 
singular beauty. But Nelly’s dream was destined to be realized. 

A lady who had recently lost her husband came to Clairville and 
hired a pretty cottage just above the village. High upon a hill, it 
stood alone with its beautiful surroundings. One would have 
thought the days of fairy-rule had returned, and this their capitol. 
The house was built in gothic style, and furnished throughout with 
exquisite taste and care ; while without, fruit trees, and flowers of 
almost every description, adorned the garden and terrace walks 
around it. On the right could be seen glimpses of a river that 
went rolling on its way to the great sea; while far away in the 
distance the White Mountains reared their snow capped summits 
in beautiful relief against the dark blue sky. It was -a fitting 
scene for an artist ; and so thought Mrs. Selwin, as she sat by a 
window in her parlor. No sound broke the silence now, save the 
murmuring waterfall, for it was quite late. ‘The lady seemed to 
be wakeful, for memories of other days were busy at her heart as 
she sat there in the pale moonlight. She was thinking of him to 
whom she had given the wealth of her love—the entire devotion of 
her trusting nature. There were no other claims upon her affec- 
tions, for her kindred were sleeping in a foreign land. And now 
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she wasalone! They were very dreary — those long summer 
days, and the nights that brought no loved one from his daily toil. 
She missed the familiar footstep that was always so weleome—she 
missed the gentle caresses with which he was wont to greet her 
when they had been absent but for a day. And now, the silver 
moonlight was gleaming in silver light among the willows that 
drooped above his grave. 

Little Nell had found a friend. Every pleasant morning she 
was up with the lark, to gather flowers for the lady at the cottage. 
Alone in the forest, she did not fear to let her sweet voice mingle 
with the choristers of the wild-wood, and it was very pleasant to 
Nelly, when shen she found that her presence did not now seem 
to anney them iu the least. Why should it? She glided from 
tree to plant, intent upon finding her treasures while the dew was 
sparkling on their tiny leaves. When her boquet was completed 
she repaired to the cottage, always sure that her offering would 
be received with pleasure by Mrs. Selwin who soon came to 
regard the ¢ehild with more than ordinary interest. She learned 
more than has been related of Nelly’s history; and resolved, if 
possible to adopt the erphan thus thrown upon the charity of the 
world, as her own. Mrs. Ellet hesitated about giving her consent. 
Not because she cared much for the child; but “ she wanted Mrs. 
Selwin to know that she could afford to do as she pleased about it, 
and when she got ready she would inform her.” 

At length, to the great delight of Nelly, she was permitted to go. 
It was the last day that she was to spend in the house that had 
sheltered her sinee her mother’s death. If Mrs. Ellet had been 
kind to her, Nelly would have felt regret at leaving ; but as it was, 
her heart was filled with joy at the prospect of having a pleasant 
home. 

‘‘] suppose you will forget us entirely after you go away te live ; 
it would not be genteel to know poor folks, you see.” 

‘*No, I shall not ;—1 won’t forget you, if I am a naughty gir 

‘*Who said you was? J didn’t.” 

‘But your mother does. I have tried to please her, but I can’t ; 
and she says Mrs. Selwin will be sorry of her bargain, when she 
finds me out. Do you think she will, John? ” 

** No, 1 don’t,” he replied gruffly; ‘and I'll tell you what it is, 
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Nell, when I’m old enough, I'm going too. But don’t tell any one. 
I shall be as good asI can, the next two years, so that mother 
will have no excuse for binding me out. I only wish that she would 
be pleasant part of the time, at least ; but she won't. It’s scold, 
scold, from morning till night. Nothing goes right ; nobody tries 
to please her ; they are too fast or too slow ; too early or too late. 
If we keep still, we’re in mischief — if we make a noise, we’re 
enough to craze a nation. And so it goes, from day to day — no 
rest for herself nor any one else. I shall earn my freedom ; and 
then, hurrah for—myself! There!” 

Poor John! Nelly had never seen him so excited before, and 
as she listened to the passionate outpouring of his heart, her own 
responded in deep sympathy, while her quivering lip told how sin- 
cerely she felt for him. 

Poor children! how many of these little ones grow old before 
their time — grow old in the experience a child should never 
know. They have enough in their after years of eare and sorrow, 
why then should they learnsuch harsh lessons with their alphabet ? 
Why should the warm outgushings of infantile love and gaiety, be 
so often check ? and by the very one who, of all others, should 
encourage all that is good in the child entrusted to her guidance. 
Fore, surely, she would have her reward, a recompense that is 
well worth striving for. 


Weeks and months rolled into years, bringing on the tide of time, 
changes both sad and pleasant to many a heart and home. With 
Ellen Perley they were fraught with blessings; avd well did she 
improve the facilities which had been so generously afforded by 
her kind friend and adopted mother. 

John Ellet had kept his promise. He had difficulties to contend 
with at first, but having bravely resolved to overcome them, if pos- 
sible, it gradually became a pleasure to the boy, when he felt how 
much depended upon his will, to deny himself the time alotted by 
his master for recreation, and devote it to study and making exper- 
iments relative to his trade. His efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, and he was soon considered one of the best mechanics in 
Clairville. 

Nelly did not forget, as John had predicted. On the contrary, 
her visits to the cottage were frequent, and even Mrs. Ellet was 
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obliged to confess that the ** good-for-nothing girl” had become a 
sensible and accomplished young lady. Years ago, she would not 
have believed that there 


* Sleeps a song in every thing, 
Dreaming ever till ’tis stirred ; 
All the world would rise and sing, 

Could we speak the magic word.” 


But there are many others beside Mrs. Ellett, in this wide world 
of ours, who do not believe that ‘* magic words” have power in 
themselves to awaken a sleeping heart. It is a little thing for us 
to speak to each other in the tones that affection knows how to 
modulate, but not always a little thing in the effect it may have 
upon a soul that craves sympathy, in its aspirations for that which 
it most desires. And many a flower has “ wasted its sweetness,” 
because no loving voice bade it come forth to the sunshine of life! 

It might have been so with Helen Perley. But, well for her, 
the magic words had been spoken which awoke answering echoes 
in her heart, till her whole being was attuned toharmony. There 
was nothing now to remind her that she had ever been treated 
otherwise than as a cherished child of fortune. 

It was a pleasant morning in the month of September, and Mrs. 
Selwin sat in her room busily engaged on some fine needle-work, 
when the door was softly opened and Ellen came in with a hand- 
full of letters for her mother. ‘ This is from my brother-in-law, 
Arthur Selwin,” she remarked to Ellen, as she broke the seal of 
the first. ‘I have not heard from him fora long time.” It was 
dated in New York city, where he resided, and contained an earn- 
est request that she would consent to assume the place in his fami- 
ly which the death of a sister had left vacant. His wife died while 
her children were yet too young to realize their loss, and Mr. Sel- 
win, ever indulgent and kind, seemed to feel that now, more than 
ever, did they need to be treated kindly. Like many others, he 
thought that everything calculated to give them pleasure could not 
be detrimental in effect—that they would soon be old enough to 
judge for themselves, in a great measure, of the moral effects of 
right and wrong. His sister, Mrs. Lee, argued in vain that the 
course he pursued might be productive of much that was evil ; and 
when she called his attention to the peculiar traits of his children, 
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Mr. Selwin would reply, ‘‘ My dear Mary, what can you expect ? 
They will do well enough by and by, no doubt. What would be 
the result of whipping, putting them into dark closets, or scolding 
continually? Why, just this ; they would soon cease to love us, 
and home would become hateful to them. They might be models | 
of good behavior, to be sure ; but the fear of punishment would ef- 
fectually restrain some of the best impulses of their nature, per- 
haps ; whilst the worst are only checked for the present, gathering 
strength for future action.” 

Mrs. Lee proposed a system of moral suasion, sustained by firm- 
ness ; but her brother, although possessing many other excellent 
qualities, was deficient in that most essential attribute of the mind, 
and, to tell the truth, too indolent to establish a systematic form of 
government in his family. Mrs. Lee did all that she could to 
counteract the effects of such a course, and for a while succeeded 
very well. But just as her influence was beginning tb be felt and 
appreciated, she was prostrated by sickness, and soon they were 
called upon to mourn for one who had so nearly filled the place of 
a mother in their hearts and household. 

Not long after the death of his sister, Mr. Selwin placed his 
daughters at a fashionable boarding school, and taking his son, who 
had recently graduated, with him, he departed for Europe. It was 
on his return that he wrote to his sister-in-law. 

‘7 trust,” he argued, ‘‘ that you will have no reason to regret 
such a change on your own account, or that of the young lady 
whom you regard asa daughter. Let me hope that you will con- 
sider my proposal, with a view to the advantages that may accrue 
to each of us.” 

“ What shall I do, Ellen?” asked Mrs. Selwin, after a little 
time spent in thinking on the subject. ‘* Would you like to go ?” 

*¢ Act as you think best, dear mother. [can scarcely answer for 
myself; but with whatever you may decide to do, I will be satis- | 
fied, or, at least, will say it is right.” 

Mrs. Selwin looked at the fair girl with mingled feelings of | 
pleasure and pain; of pleasure—because Ellen had more than re- | 
alized her most sanguine hopes,—of pain—because she knew how 
much she had yet to learn of a world that is filled with temptation 
for the young and inexperienced. She knew also that there was | 
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much benefit to be derived fromthe advantages which goud society 
always affords, that cannot be otherwise obtained, and after much 
reflection it was decided they should go. 

Mrs. Ellet loudly protested against such a movement ; but John 
did not say much. If he had cherished warmer feelings than mere 
friendship towards Ellen, he felt how worse than useless it was ; for 
she, knowing his preference for herself, gave him no encourage- 
ment to hope that she wou!d ever become his wife. 

The preparations for their departure were nearly completed, and 
Ellen was spending the day with Mrs. Ellet for the last time in 
many years, perhaps. Very different were the emotions which 
filled her heart now, from those felt when she left them years _be- 
fore. Mrs. Ellet was quite unlike her former self. She could be 
pleasant now, for John said that she had forgotten how to scold. 
Everything looked cheerful and home-like about the house, and as 
Nelly sat in the sitting room where the soft summer air played 
with the white muslin curtains, or busily turned the leaves of an 
open book, she asked John if he remembered the morning when 
his mother told her to throw away the flowers she had gathered ; 
‘‘but here are two vases filled witha greater variety than the 
woods afford.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied John, **and when I made the garden, mother 
was very particular that I should leave a suitable place for her 
flower-beds. And here is something else she used to dislike,” he 
continued, taking a flute from the table. He placed it to his lips 
and commenced a beautiful melody, When he had finished, Mrs. 
Ellet, who had come to the door, said: ‘I like that tune the best 
of any that John plays, and they’re all good.” 

It was a question in Nelly’s mind, whether or no some of the 
music of life had not found entrance to the heart of Mrs. Ellett, 
independent of that which she now listened to with so much pleas- 
ure. Yes! it must beso. Something must have struck a magic 
chord — for there were no discordant notes to mar its harmony. 

When Ellen went home, John accompanied her till they reached 
the gate ; and there taking her hand, said earnestly— There is 
little need that I should say,—Dbv not forget us, Nelly; for I know 
you will not; but if the tiine ever comes when you will need a 
friend, remember that you can find one in Clairville, if he is alive.” 
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In after years, Ellen Perley recalled his promise, witha feeling 
of gratitude that only the unprotected and desolate can realize. 

The next week, Mrs. Selwin and Ellen found themselves do- 
mesticated in their new home. To Mrs. Selwin, who had been 
early accustomed to the luxuries that wealth ean purchase, the 
change was pleasant; but to Nelly —a child of the country —a 
lover of all that was beautiful in nature — it seemed otherwise. 
She thought, at first, that when they all became better acquainted 
with each other, it would be different perhaps; but as time wore 
on, it was quite evident that Jane and Emily Selwin were too much 
occupied with their own affairs, to give Ellen more attention than 
common politeness required. Her mother saw this, with pain; 
but said nothing to Ellen about it, thinking it best that she should 
see and judge for herself, in regard to her new friends. 

Howard Selwin saw it too; and while he felt indignant that his 
sisters should negleet her so much, he was well pleased with the 
opportunity it afforded him to get better acquainted with one so 
well calculated te interest a man of the world. She was unlike all 
others whom he had ever met in the gay circles of aristocracy and 
fashion. There was an originality of character about her that 
pleased him; not so much in manner, but her mind was richly 
stored with that variety of information which, while it is an inex- 
haustable mine of wealth to its possessor, reflects its brightness on 
all within the pale of woman’s influence. Howard Selwyn had 
seen much of the world, for one of his years; and, added to a 
highly cultivated intellect, possessed a brilliant imagination which 
enabled him to create an ideal world of his own, and people 
it just as suited him best. His was that ideality which contrasts 
matters and things, and digs deep down into the past to bring up 
from its depths whatever of its purity has been lost to the world ; 
his that calm, dispassionate contemplation which see's for the 
beautiful alike inthe green fields and sombre forests, in crowded 
city halls and peaceful cots nestling in the greenwood shade. 

Happy are they who have this intuitive perception of the beauti- 
ful! It is one of the great blessings which a kind Father has bes- 
towed upon many of hischildren—a sort of prescience that “ by 
their love of beauty are they redeemable ” from sin and its conse- 
quences,—( To be continued.) 
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Drunken with the wine of Life,— 
Drunken,~— 
With the ruddy wine of Being, 


Drunken, 
Quaffing from the brimming cup, 


Filled with health and gladness up, 

Now by turns, 

He toils, and dreams, and burns, 
Welded forms of sense and thought, 
At his fancy’s forge are wrought: 

Now he delves in quarries deep, 

Till his laden brain is reeling, — 

With its weight of spoil is reeling ; 
Now his panting efforts leap, 

Mounting towards the heaven of Feeling. 
Things to him are as they seem ;— 

All things with the real teem ; 

Many a glad, ideal dream, 
Comes a prophet to his hope. 

Glimpses of the perfect scheme, 

Of the Absolute and Whole, 

Thrill with mystic joy his soul. 
Laws majestic, girt in beams, 

Bright with clear, celestial gleams, 
To his eager insight ope. 
What were phantoms, dusk and lean, 
To the twilight of his youth, 
In the sun of manhood seen, 
Grow to solid truth. 
Now his brain is all aglow ; 
Wheeling, veering, to and fro, 
Forms fantastic gliding go. 
Old historic armies dance, 
Q’er his memory’s regal trance ; 
Heroes of the foretime dim, 
Thronging through his vision swim, 
Echoes from the olden time,— 

Faiotly through the centuries ringing, 

Stili an unspent lesson bringing,— 
Fill his ear with words sublime,— 
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Golden words of stately sages, 
Masters of the better ages ;— 
And, from hence, his cynosure 
Shall be Virtue, grand and pure, 
Virtue final, Virtue truer, 
Than the meagre morals taught,— 
Than the easy morals taught 
By the tongue whose tones are bought, 
Mouthing tamely must and ought. 
Meaner ends and uses spurning, 
All his throbbing heart is yearning 
In the world his thought to act, 
To force his fancies into fact. 
Now wild passions, hotly surging, 
Beat against his wavering will ; 
Sharp delights his sense are urging, 
Strong desires his bosom fill. 
Hurrying Impulse strives with Reason ; 
Purpose bows to inward treason ;— 
Feverish agonies of pleasure,— 
Pangs of mingled pain and pleasure, 
Thrill him with their generous measure. 
But there comes no wan despair, 
With her spectral choir of fears ; 
For before him, calm and fair, 
Stand the atoning years. 
So, by turns, 
He toils, and dreams, and burns,— 
Drunken with the wine of Life, 
Drunken,— 
With the ruddy wine of Being, 
Drunken. 
Augusta, Me, 


"That man only is truly brave who fears nothing so much as com- 
mittiag a mean action, and undauntedly fulfils his duty, whatever 
be the dangers that impede his way. 

Man may bend to virtue, but virtue cannot bend to man. 

The little incendiary called the tongue is more venomous than 


a poisoned arrow, more killing than a two edged sword. 
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BED-MUSINGS. 


BY GILES BANGS, ESQ. 


PART FIRST. 

I, Giles Bangs, gentle reader, am a solitary man. A bachelor. 
A lonely boarder, not even master of my own table and lodgings ; 
perpetually harrassed by suspicions that some death, or fire, or 
other untoward accident, may set me all adrift again upon the 
world, to seek out other quarters. I have neither ehick nor child. 
My house ends with me ; and when I shall be carried out at door, 
feet foremost, to my grave, only some distant aunts and cousins 
will look solemn at it, as haply their eyes fall upon my brief and 
dry obituary. I had an ideal of a wife once, — for I am single by 
no sullen, long-since-taken resolution, — but it was so vague and 
shadowy, and withal so flickering, though a very fine one, that 
never any actual angel of a woman realized it. Then the 
responsibilities and risks of matrimony would always frighten me 
into cautious coldness, whenever my heart, perchance, got kindled 
to any little glow, by some pleasant face or coquettish bonnet. 
But, ladies, after all, it is we very timid, modest, unmarried gen- 
tlemen, that have the deepest reverence for woman. Our regard 
to be sure, is rather a generic, than an individual one. It goes out 
towards the sex collectively, may be, more than to any special la- 
dies we have chanced to meet. But then that seems to be all only 
our personal bad luck. Happy men — happier than we, and born 
under more genial stars — have found helpmeets who strike us as 
being just thething. They, however, the said helpmeets, are not 
for any of us, for married ladies are henceforth, to us, but so many 
nuns. 

My dull life, barren as it is, so far, of incident, torpid as an Es- 
quimaux’s, has not at all been purposeless. It was too full of pur- 
poses and great intentions — that was the simple trouble. A hun- 
dred pathways always seemed to open just before my feet, each 
leading along to some blissful goal. Reveries, and schemes, and | 
plans; projects and fantastic visions innumerable came always 
thronging to me with eager wooing. But there were continually 
so many nice possibilities to be adjusted, and my will was for- | 
evermore so coy, that to day, though Giles Bangs has, doubtless | 
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dreamed as much as anybody, he has done, practically, but very 
little. So that my actual biography, which the world will insist 
shall be a record of my deeds, is mighty meagre. 

Well, there is a sad infelicity in being so all alone! Till one is 
settled with Mrs. , and his household, with all its manifold 
circumstances and belongings ; till he is a staid and sober citizen, 
pledged, in his property and family, to conservative opinions and 
quiet conduct ; till he becomes, thereby, a fixture in society, living 
in his cwn mansion and holding a pew in church, he does not come 
to that gratifying consideration and regard, which an earnest man 
desires from his fellows, To be always, in some sort, a boy, a 
garcon, to be addressed by half his friends as Giles — without the 
Bangs — this is, in truth, disconsolate. Then, too, to meet none 
of that respectful sympathy which lightens the old maid’s loneli- 
ness,— since people believe it his voluutary sin, because he 
need not have been a bachelor — this is too bad! 

What wonder is there, then, that pipes and punch, and politics, 
find, each of them, so many votaries amongst us! Trifles, all 
these,with the myriad other petty consolations of the single man, to 
your solid, contented husband, with his domestic interests and cares, 
Spare us, then, in your hard criticism, if we fly, perforce, to these 
small excitements. If we love our own weeds, drugs, and newspa- 
pers, then believe it is because we find nothing better in our mel- 
ancholy journey. Do not sneer, then, at our anacreontics and 
smoking songs. There was a possible life, within us, as expansive 
and broad as yours. We had our errands — our missions — our 
destinies, — full of issues as yours, any of them, —only they lie 
unfulfilled. 

And because they are unfulfilled, this is exactly why we are al- 
ways dreaming. This isjust why we are meditative, thoughtful 
men. For our fancies are fruitful, even if not our doings. Till 
our morning glances in the glass, terrify us, at last, into desolate 
despair, at our indisputably whitened locks, and unquestionably di- 
lapidated visages, there are always some lingering hopes that we 
may still retrieve our lives, and shape our visions into acts. Giles 
Bangs, though, has not made such sad discoveries yet, and so he | 
keeps on revelling in his vagaries. And thus it comes, that] | 
have lived a dozen ideal lives. 





blessings upon the man who invented sleep. I cling, however, to 
that winsome legend of the old mythologies, which makes it the 
gift of akindly god. Prometheus gave fire to men, and’ Bacchus 
wine. Both, perhaps, friendly enough in their proper moods, but 
sometimes hard tyrants to us. Let me bring my garlands, rather, 
to the shrine of gentle Somnus; and let me thank him for the 
sprinklings of his soothing bough. When the sense is shut, and the 
body slumbers, then does the soul hold high court within her halls. 
Then comes the regal revel of the fancy, with its bright revealings 
of what lies hidden to all our waking hours. Then comes glad 
refreshing to the wearied spirits, and new vigor for the morrow 
when it dawns! White-winged ships sail to me, laden with pre- 
cious treasures out of cloud-land. Not dusky phantoms only are 
they, these messengers that greet me in my slumbers, but celestial 
visitants. Well can | believe, that the admirable Elia was wont to 
wake of mornings with the murmuring of songs upon his lips. For 
his bright conceptions, his clear, prophetic insight into things, came, 
certainly, from no mere lucubrations of the glaring day. It was 
night, doubtless, that brought to him those radiant flashes of wit and 
thought, that made him, as the world knew him, a man of genius. 
In the lonely watches of still, dreamy midnights, while only moon 
and stars were keeping vigil, his soul traversed fine ideal territo- 
ries, and lofty thought-realms. And to these realms and terrifo- 
ries, our souls, too, find access. Tous, alike, these better regions 
open, while our eyes are sealed. 

Bed-musings — yes, this must be the fittest style of the expe- 
riences I have to note. For passing little is there in my active, 
out-door history, that could claim a mention. While the early twi- 
light is brightening to the sunrise, and the shadows are seeking thelr 
coverts till the evening shall summon them forth again—ere yet 
the melody of breakfast-bells has disturbed me into utter wakeful- 
ness, — these are my golden hours of calm and truthful contem- 
plation. ‘Then the winged moments gather in to me harvests of 
reflection, otherwise the toil of years. 

But so much for an introduction, gentle reader, is enoughk And 
now Giles Bangs has made his bow. 


& 2 | 


tl 
The faithful esquire of Cervantes’ mythic knight, imprecated 
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‘* SUNNYSIDE, 


The palaces of wealth and pride 
Are trifles to the poet’s eye; 

But fain, O Fortune, would the muse reside 
Beneath a fair. cerulean sky 


Where Flora, goddess of the flowers, 
And Ceres, with the golden sheaf, 

Invite to spend the golden hours, 
Thesons of sorrow, care, or grief. 


Thou, Irving, with thy wondrous pen, 
Far from the city's noise and strife , 
Recordest histories of men, 
And picturest scenes of olden life, 


With thee, we visit at our homes 
The yeomanry of classic years ; 

We follow-him, perchance, who roams, 
And lend to suffering our tears. 


We honor thee, and all of thine 
Whose spirits own their magic sway, 
Whilst we implore the power divine 
To bless the evening of thy day. 
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THE WILLEY SLIDE. 


WITH,AN ENGRAVING. 


There is no portion of White Mountain History possessing more 
interest to the traveller on these heights than that of the Slides, 
which occurred in the month of August, 1826, by which the whole 
Willey family, consisting of husband, wife, and five children, with 
two hired men, were destroyed. The storm which swept over 
these mountains, and to the effects of which the slides are attribut- 
ed, is thus described by Benjamin G. Willey — brother of the un- 
fortunate man whose family was thus suddenly swept away — in 
his recent interesting work, ‘* Incidents in White Mountain His- 
tory”: — 

‘*On my way to my residence in North Conway, from which 1 
had been absent on a Sabbath exchange, I had the most favorable 
opportunity to note the gathering clouds. Their movements were 
all before me, and I had only to look and see them. I had often 
seen storms gather in the regions of those compacted and elevated 
mountains, but never before with such grandeur and awfulness. 
The clouds were not so rapid in motion as | had seen before, but 
their volume and blackness made up, and more than made up for 
the want of speed. Their comparative slow movement, indeed, 


added greatly to the sublimity of their appearance. They remind- 


ed one of some heavy armed legions moving slowly and steadily 
to battle. As they sailed up the giant outline of mountain range 
extending from Chicorua Peak northward for miles, till you come 
to the White Mountains, and then, pressing upon them, covering 
them fold after fold in dark and solemn drapery, I could but think 
of the march of Napoleon, and the measured tread of his infantry, 
loaded heavily with armor, moving on to some warlike encounter. 

‘“* They were, in all truth, the very significant portents of a most 
affecting scene of destruction. As we anticipated, things in the 
sequel transpired. At the close of that day, when the darkness 
was just coming on, it began to rain; and such a rain | never 
knew before. The way for it had been prepared, and now it came 
on in its fury. I was not conscious of all of it, especially the lat- 
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ter part. Being somewhat fatigued, I retired early and slept 
soundly, Asit appeared afterwards, I slept calmly, while others, 
not very far off, my kindred, even, were suffering and dying. Not 
long after midnight | was waked suddenly by the slamming of a 
large door, on the barn, that was ajar and playing in the wind. I 
arose quickly and went out. As I passe! round the corner of the 
house, to go to the barn, which stood north, in the direction of the 
White Mountains, my eyes fell directly upon them. I saw some- 
thing about them unusual. It was all clear, overhead, not a cloud 
on the sky; and the moon shone brightly. he storm had passed 
off. On the White Mountains there lay, close down upon them, a 
large, dark covering of clouds. It appeared life a pall thrown over 
sugar loaves of unequal heights. Save this, all about them was 
clear and cloudless, 

** Out of them were seen, at short intervals, vivid lightnings. I 
heard no thunder, I saw only the lightnings. They continued until 
I had done my work, and returned to the house. These were un- 
usual as we have said ; but whatever there might be in them, pecu- 
liar in character, we may consider them now the after scene of the 
storm, just passed, and as impending the spot where death had just 
ceased its revel. 


I had remained in the house but a short time when word came 
to my door that the intervales were being entirely covered with 
water, and that they must immediately be cleared ofthe cattle and 
horses that were uponthem. As we came up from the intervales, 
having accomplished the object, we could but take notice of the 
marked effects of the storm on the White Mountains. ‘There was 
plainly visible to the eye the terrible devastation it had produced. 
All the portions of them facing the south indicated clearly the 
desolating influence of the rains that had fallen so copiously on 
their summits and sides. I never saw such in all my life; and I 
had looked on those mountains, upon an average, scores of times 
every week for years. 

‘« It was judged that more destruction of trees, and more dis- 
placing of rocks and earth, were made on the declivities of the 


| mountain facing our post of observation on that terrible night, than 
had been made since the country was settled. And this was but 
| a part of the destruction produced. On other sides of the moun- 
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tains, quite round the whole circumference, were gorges and 
grooves, made deep even on the hard mountain surface, to show 
that the destroyer had been there.” 


Mr. Willey thus describes his visit to the scene on the third day 
after the disaster : — 


‘* With little of interest to diversify our way, save some addi- 
tional reports that my brother’s family were destroyed, we ap- 
proached the scene of destruction, entering the opening a hundred 
rods perhaps below the Notch House, which was still hidden from 
our view by an intervening ascent. We met the first great slide, 
which had crossed our path on level ground, and even ascending 
some, so great was the force which propelled it from the base of 
the mountains. After passing this, which consisted of large rocks, 
and trees, and sand, and which was impassable, except by foot- 
men, and reaching the elevation, we came in full view of the Notch 
House and all the ruins that surrounded it. On our right stood in 
lengthened prospect the precipitous mountain, which had been 
riven by the fires and tempests of many succeeding years. On 
our left, and in front, the mountains, though once covered by a 
wood of pleasant green, now presented their sides lacerated and 
torn by the convulsions of the recent storm. The plain before us 
appeared one continuous bed of sand and rocks with here and 
there the branches of green trees and their peeled and shivered 
trunks, and old logs, which, from their appearance, must have long 
been buried beneath the mountain soil. With these the meadow 
which stretches along before the Notch House was covered, and so 
deep, that none of the long grass, nor alders that grew there were 
to be seen. Moving on trom this site, we came to the next large 
slide, which continued until it met that of another, which came 
down below the Notch House, and within a rod of it, Thus far it 
was one continued heap of ruins, and beyond the house, the slides 
continued many rods. The one back of the house started in a di- 
rection in which it must have torn it away, had it not been arrested 
by a ridge of land extending back of the house to a more precipi- 
tous part ofthe mountain, Descending to this point, the slide di- 
vided, and sought the valleys which lie at the base ; one part car- 
rying away in its course the stable above the house, and the other 
passing immediately below it, leaving the house itself unimpaired , 
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Over this crude and extended mass of ruin we reached the house 
about noon. The slide which we have referred to above as divid- 
ing back of the house, again united directly in front of it, and 
flowed on in the bed of the Saco, down the valley. Following 
down this slide, the accidental moving of a twig disclosed some 
flies which prey usually upon infected animal matter. Search was 
immediately commenced about this spot. This search soon dis- 
closed one of the bodies. It was no long time before the body first 
discovered was fully uncovered, and another not far off. These 
were the bodies of my brother’s wife, and one of the hired men, 
David Allen. They were dreadfully mangled, especially my 
brother’s wife. Scarcely a look of her, as seen in life, could be 
perceived about the remains. The body of my brother was soon 
found, near where those of his wife and hired man had been dis- 
covered. This was injured less than those of the two preceding. 
It could be recognized easily in any place by an intimate acquaint- 





ance. 
‘* In the course of the next day, the body of the youngest child, 
about three years old, was found and buried near those of its par- 








ents. Search was continued still the succeeding day, and the body 
of the eldest child, a girl of twelve years of age, and the other 
hired man, David Nickerson, were found and buried in the same 
grave. The bodies of the remaining children, two sons and a 
daughter, have never been found. They were covered so deep 
beneath the piles of rubbish, that no search has ever come at them. 
From the magnitude of the slide, and the amount of matter thrown 
into the valley, itis more remarkable that so many of the bodies 
were found, than that these were found. 

* The destruction was complete ; no living creature about the 
premises escaped it, except my brother’s dog, and his two oxen.” 

To account for the destruction of the whole family, Mr. Willey, 
in the absence of any positive knowlege of the matter, comes to the 
following conclusion :— 

‘** When the storm had increased to snch violence as to threaten 
the safety of the family, and descending avalanches seemed to 
be sounding “ the world’s last knell,”” my brother probably roused 
his family, and prepared them, as he could, for a speedy flight, 
trembling every moment lest they should be buried under the ruins 
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of their falling habitation. At this hurried, agitating moment of 
awful suspense, the slide, which parted back of the house, is suppos- 
ed to have come down, a part of which struck and carried away 
the stable. Hearing the crash, they instantly and precipitately 
rushed from their dwelling, and attempted to flee in the opposite 
direction. But the thick darkness covering all objects from their 
sight, they were almost instantly engulfed in the desolating torrent 
which passed betow the house, and which precipitated them, to- 
gether with rocks and trees, into the swollen and frantic tide below 
and cut off at once, all. hope of escape. Amidst the rage and 
foam of so much water, filled, as it was, with so many instruments 
of death, they had no alternative but the doom which was before 


them.”’ 


CORA ALLEYN; OR, THE THREE FLOWERS. | 
A TALE OF ROCKY HILL. 


BY A DAY-DREAMER. 


(Continued from June No., page 56.) 


No sound or feeling of ill-ease discomposed my siesta. My 
mind again traversed the sylvan path winding along the tree- 
crested summit of the firm old hill, where last I had seen the seem- 
ingly unhappy couple in saddened converse ; my eyes, too, seem- 
ed to gaze out upon the line of verdant beauty that marks the 
streamlet’s course through the fields, meadows and wildwood ; my 
thoughts, too, frolicked in the lambent winds, as they playfully 
gamboled on the mirror-like surface of the far-off waters ; my 
ears, too, drank in the busy hum of insect life, the bird note, and 
the music of running brooks,—~all, all floating like silvery cadence 
through the upper deep. The sun shone out effulgent, and the 
grim old oaks, sentinel-like kgeping watch on the serpentine high- 


way, cast their cooling shadows on the dusty road. Soon | was 


wandering along the tree embowered streets of the city,—my mind 
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was seeking the youthful Everard; but nowhere was he in the 
wilderness of highways. Night came o’er the city and its slum- 
berers ; the new-born moon peeped from her ebon throne, and, 
when it was waning, Everard had not been found. Old Sol had 
many times burst through his fiery eastern portals, dipped his glow- 
ing wheels in the ocean, and rolled refreshed through another day, 
—but my mind had not found the object of its searching. 

Weeks seemed to have passed into eternity, and now the scene 
was changed. A storm raged, and the gale roared wildly o’er the 
Forest City. 

“« The terror-stricken rain 
Flung itself wildly on the window panes, 
Imploring shelter from the chasing winds. 
Alas! that night, in the wide waste of streets, 
It beat on human limbs as well as walls !” 

A thought of a troubled sea was surging in my brain,—it was the 
sea of life, and many staunch and well-trimmed barques which 
had put out bravely to breast the waves of fickle fortune, were 
returning landward, to the happy, stormless quietude of home ! 

A little storm-tossed wanderer of this seeming deep, had put 
bravely homeward, and, though the grim dark waves dashed high, 
the stars looked out promisorily, and he buffeted the billows 
till he reached the snore! The voyager stepped upon the spot 
which his familiarity showed he had boen wont to tread ere this. 
My mind struggled with memory, for I thought I had seen that 
form before. The flight of several years had left their traces there; 
a few dark locks curled around a lofty brow. His head was bow- 
ed. It seemed as though a mighty battle had been raging around 
around him, and an unavoidable doom had sent him here, and he 
dropped his head submissively. Purturbidly he wandered, though 
seemingly without thought. Unhappiness was marked in every 
feature, in every look and action. I essayed to speak with him, 
but he beckoned me to be silent, and covered his thin hands over 
his downcast eyes. He seemed to be stifling memories that were 
struggling for the mastery ; but the thoughts he would fain hold in 
check came struggling upon him. He seemed to know me, and 
avoided me as one whose presence Might madden him still more ; 
and he seemed to be aware of the words at my togue’s end, but 
which I spoke not. I was drawn irresistibly toward him. A 
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ceaseless travail with the stubborn world wherein he had lived, the 
turmoil of the burly life’s sea, and the grim terrors of his present 
situation, made him what he seemed to me —a victim of misery, 
and a child of mystery,~—and I tried in vain to draw aside the cur- 
tain which covered his inmost thoughts, and read the secrets of his 
soul on the tablets of his heart — peruse therein his history—and I 
followed on. 

In the dusky twilight Rocky Hill reared suddenly before me,— 
and, ah! there was the strange wanderer. He had passed by a 
cottage garden-gate ; an arrow, brimful of pangs, seemed dealt 
him from within, and he clasped his hands to his heart in deepest 
agony. The tall weeds, the rank grass which had grown around 
that cottage, and choked the fair flowers which had bloomed so 
brightly by the garden walks years before, now spoke of neglect— 
of the want of some kind hand to train the slender stalks of exotics. 
A dread, a sickening and almost tomb-like silence reigned around 
those walks, broken only by the dreary wailing of a summer eve- 
ning wind, which seemed to sigh as it floated through the tall grass- 
blades. The stranger’s footsteps betrayed him, and the manifesta- 
tions of his thoughts depicted in his face and actions, told me it 
was Everard returned. 


Aye, yes; he who might have been the lightsome, the unknow- 
ingly happy one, the dark-haired and beloved youth, was now be- 
fore my fancy’s vision,—his face, his body, his heart, all were 
clad in the habiliments of adversity, of remorse, and the deepest un- 
happiness. He flung himself onthe ground. Tears trembled in 
his eyelids, and moistened his cheek. -‘ Ah!” thought Ij * Ever- 
ard did not look so unhappy and forsaken, when Jast I saw him 
here, and Cora with—” 


‘¢Oh, God!” was the exclamation that smote upon my ears. 
It seemed as though my thoughts had broken the spell, and my 
unfinished sentence, bearing with it the name of Cora, unloosed 
the wanderer’s tongue, and now he spoke :— 

“© Oh, shadeless bliss, return to me again. What have I not 


forfeited? Cora not here! A thousand doubts’fill my mind, an 
yonder place of sepulture knows more of her than even! dare to 
think.” 

He again seemed spellbound, and his bosom heaved with un- 
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welcome sighs, while his brain seemed heated and aching, as he 
passed his long, bony fingers through his stray locks; but, again, 
a brightness radiated his face, and spoke of happier thoughts with- 
in. He murmured— 

*« Hers was an existence hung witha drapery thick with blooms, 
and as my mind dwells upon the years of her young life, far, far 
into the past, ere Iloved her to my heart. There are no shadows 
in my memory save those of flowers that blossomed there, and no 
phantoms save those of forget-me-nots! For months, aye years, 
did | cherish her in my heart; and, as long, did those tears which 
gleamed like diamonds on the cheek where the rose and the lily 
blended their beauteous colors, haunt my thoughts ; long, long did 
I see the angel pleading in her eye; again, I saw her kneeling in 
tears, and breathing a prayer for me. She was my home-angel, 
and I had begun to weave for myself, in thoughts of her, a para- 
disiacal bower, in the soft palace of a fairy future. Indeed, even 
as I have read, 

“She was a landscape of mild earth 
Where all was harmony and calm quiet ; 
Luxuriant, budding ;” 


and yet I wandered far away from her.” 

Again he ceased to speak, and it seemed as though his thoughts 
expressed had wearied him; but his calm quiet was again broken 
by a murmur. 

‘¢ | dreamed I was a wanderer,” he said, “and had no abiding 
place ; that I was a stranger and homeless, and that I was poor in 
the world’s goods ; that I was obscure and unknown ;—but, then I 
had Cora! I have gained nothing for my weal by the past, and 
now the tell-tale breeze that sighs around her cottage-home of 
old, tells me she is not there; the garden walks have missed her 
happy tread, and the flowers have died out, for she has tended 
them not; the immaculate marble, too, in yonder sodded yard, 
tells me that she lives and moves in another sphere — that she 


has passed from the earthly scenes she loved so well, and which 
she taught me to love even more than I had ever appreciated be- 
fore ; and, oh! my very soul tells me her heart-sickening was not 
brought by other than myself.”’ 


His head drooped upon the grassy earth once more, and again 
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a new-born breeze refreshed him, and his parched lips moved :— 
‘“‘ Alone, — for years a wanderer, amid the bustle of the rude 
world, so un!ike these beauteous solitudes, — I thought I had learn- 
ed a life-lesson of contentment, taught by an iron master,— sad 
experience. I could have learned to hate the sordid gold, and to 
stifle a foolish ambition for manhood and a name, —I could have 
done, aye I have learned all this, and have returned to tell it all to 
No, no! the dead hear nothing, and their dreamless sleep is 
ever untroubled by a sound. My bodily wanderings are now end- 
ed — my excursive spirit is no more restive. I have returned, — 
for what? Alas! unhappiness and misery! And Cora (and the 
youth looked into the upper depths of blue and star-gemmed 
serenity) has passed away — gone on that returnless journey. 
*T was with her but a momentary pang, and the ‘ perturbed dream 
was o'er.’ Yes, I know that the light of her brief existence went 
out on earth that there might be one more bright angel to inhabit 
heavenly realms. Her loved form sleeps the sleep that knows no 
waking, and I can but seek her in the skies.” 
Some moments elapsed ere Everard spoke again. He drew 
himself along the ground until he rested in an arbored nook — one 
that he knew full well —and reclined upon 


So sweet a spot of earth 
You might, I ween, have guessed some congregation of the elves, 
To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for themselves. ”’ 


Everard looked around as though he would gaze upon some love- 
ly form, but it was only a vision of the past which made him do 
it. A dark curtain seemed before his eyes as he again cast 
furtive glances to and fro; the past, the past / was only in his 
mind, and he continued his soliloquy, anon repeating gems of po- 
etry which his Cora of other years had learned him: 

‘“‘ Aye, scene of infantile sports and enjoyments ; here's where 
the lulling breeze was wont to cool my boyish brow — the spot of 
my youthful dreams, but, alas! unhappy ones now, when stern re- 
ality mocks them. But, still are here those 


‘*¢ Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seat of my youth when everything could please. 
How often have I loitered o’er your green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene. 
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How often have I passed on every charm — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm ; 

The never-failing brook — the busy mill — 

The decent church that topp’d the neighboring hill.’ ”’ 


“« The hills! the rocks ! and the trees ! — the brooks where oft I 
threw the hempen line! the golden fish that darted with such ex- 
treme vivacity ! and the myriad of insects which frolicked by the 
brook, giving out as sweet an anthem as was warbled by its gentle 
flow ; and, sweeter still, the bird-note, as the wanderers of the up- 
per deep winged them down, and laved their weary wings in the 
translucent waters of the silvery tide — all, all of these wrought 
for me a happiness , and [ loved all well when the bright, gorgeous 
drapery of autumn hung about the old pristine woods ; in summer, 
when nature’s sweetest flowers decoyed me from the beaten paths 
about these grounds; and, too, at early verdure time, 

««¢When the young spring rejoices andis glad, 
In her new robes of leaves and blossoms clad ; 
The happy earth smiles like an innocent bride 
That sitteth blushing by her husband's side ; 

The bird her nest with earnest patience weaves, 
And sings delighted, hidden in the leaves ; 

From their high homes in old and cavern’d trees, 


The busy legions of industrious bees 
Drink nectar at each flower’s enamelled brim.”’’ 


‘Oh, bliss of seraph’s birth then was mine! Yes, yes! I deem 
I have yet, lodged in certain of the best chambers of my heart, 
some happy glow of the past that does not sicken with the present 
— for the same old hills and rocks are here” — 

But, in the glow of Everard’s fancy, a darkness came and set- 
tled o’er his brow, and his tone was changed as if by magic. 

*« But, oh that beautiful love which everseemed to hang about 
her limnings! Alas ! I made her season of song and sunshine one 
of wailing and tears She was the best of earth; for when my 
heart spoke, and my lips refused utterance, she unloosed her bright 
brown tresses, let them float more freely around us both, and with 
piously uplifted eyes, repeated the beautiful saying : 

‘* Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God; 
where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried,”” Whith her 
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my thoughts wander far back into my childhood, and I search for 
those old familiar faces of her companions in tears; they loved 
her, but shunned me ; yet, for their loving her, dol grieve that 
their hearts have withered and time has not dealt gently with them. 
And even now, — while 1 hear, in memory, 


* ¢ Re-echoed there 
Those voices now so faint and low, 
Oh! breathes there not in blissful air 
Sweet harmony to soothe my woe?”’ 

** Would that I could coin again my golden youth! Then would 
the life-lessons which the world’s vicissitudes — the ups and downs, 
the reverses in this sublunary life — have taught me, be my guide 
to a happiness which has now foréver passed from me away !” 

Everard seemed now to have attuned his heart to grief, and had 
settled into quiet thought; but there are moments when a dark 
and unwelcome storm of sadness drifts on to humans as uncon- 
sciously as an Italian vesper breeze, and a durk, lowering cloud 
o’ershadows us as modestly as the quiet stealing on of night ; and, 
while in our calmest ponderings, like thunder, bursts forth and 
strikes many a pang deep into the depths of our inmost soul.— 
Thus it was with Everard, and he murmured a gem of poetry 
which he had learned from Cora’s*lips, spoken from her memory : 

«¢ As at the close of some sweet Sabbath day, 
Peacefully sad we often steal away, 

Perchance to weep among the grassy mounds 
Of pleasures sunken in churchyard bourfds, 
‘Thus, in the graveyards of the past, the soul 
May sometimes take its Sabbath evening stroll, 
And, sorrowing o’er its blossoms withered there, 
Seek nobler treasures with more earnest care.’”’ 

Saying this, he uprose to go. My mind followed the unhappy 
one to the quiet graveyard which bordered upon the evergreen 
and thickly-grown wood; I entered with him the white-washed 
gate. The peculiar and solemn beauty of this old cemetery had 
won me to it often; many of the gravesare around and amid the 
trees, and vines and parasitical plants clamber upon them, not un- 
like all rural places of sepulture. No stately tomb here rises from 
some man far-famed, but many a simple headstone marks the 
place of sepuiture of “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet,” the 
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youth’s unfinished life, and the lisping babe, scarce born ere called 
away. Nature flourishes here in rank luxuriance, and the trees, 
nurtured by ‘ the unctuous soil of graves,” lift their high tops far 
above the breathless sleepers. The scene is one which sheds a 
melancholy influence, but there is a something soothing in its tran- 
quility. 

An indescribable feeling visited me as the gate, in turning on 
its rusty hinges, seemed to grate upon my ears ; but, when it had 
closed upon my back, and I felt I was in the * city of the dead,” a 
sweet strain of music was in my rapt hearing ; at first, it seemed 
too powerful, as if in wrath at our coming into the consecrated 
ground, and the very air re-echoed again, and even those green 
old woods seemed to throb and pulsate, as peal after peal burst 
forth. Soon the deep sound died away, and a sweet strain as of 
happy voices rose up and swept through the adjoining wildwood. 
Now the chant wandered dreamily in the distance, and so faint grew 
the sound, that it seemed like an anthem warbled by an angelic 
choir, and wafted from out the halls of Paradise. 

Soona throng of fairy-dressed maidens, attired in white and 
decorated with a profusion of every variety of roses, passed before 
my fancy’s vision —and they it were who seemed to make the 
very air echo with their joyous.tones, Not one brow bore the im- 
press of care; but, like chanting cherubs, bearers of good news 
from earth to heaven, they sang amid the willows and around the 
mounds. My heart thrilled with a new delight and a brighter hope. 
Amid the throng was one,— the fairest of all the gems, — 
who seemed a centre for the radiating sunshine which they shed 
upon her. I thought it must be the spirit of Cora, the angel stol- 
en one, white-winged and pure, now angel-formed! The throng 
seemed bending o’er a grass-grown grave, and, in their midst, 
was Everard. With his hands pressed on his eyes, I heard him 
murmur : 

® Oh, fate, thou hast administered a bitter drug! Life is but a 
burden to me, and death, though luckless, would be welcome. 
She passed so uncomplainingly away ; she was so meek and 
lovely in distress, — but, oh, I cannot spare her less. The happy 
voice which gave out such thrills of transport is now as silent as 
the grass that tufts her grave. She ne’er used it for me but in 
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praise, and when others contemned and maligned me, her love was 
ever ready to militate against the pain ill-spoken words had caused 
me. None but sunny days will shine upun her resting place, and 
flowers and blossoms will dance perpetually in the winds around 
the spot where she is sepultured; no wintry blast will sweep 
drearily by, and snows, too, will drop timorously there: She sleeps 
a quiet slumber ; she notes not the night nor morn, and, unlike my- 
self, a houseless wanderer of clay, she has no dread to meet 
anether dreary morrow. Hers is a night of peace, and her dream- 
less sleep encounters neither storm nor sorrow. But, as for me, 
ail, all, the fates are combined against me, and a thousand flesh- 
less spectres throng around; their horrid groans and maledic- 
tions come upon my ears in unpitying fury, and I fain would tear 
from my breast the heart which is now so miserable.” 

Everard’s thoughts wandered. His words were incoherent. 
Grim spectres were in his vision, and his mind necded but one 
more pang to shatter it. Again he settled into quiet, and witha 


happy thought of Cora beaming upon him, his surcharged heart 
was soothed, and he spoke more censolatory : 
‘“* Aye, most truly, my life is but a 


‘*é Dark and dismal ocean, on whose wan-washed strand 

I leave a few faint footprints in the sand,’ "’ 
and pass away, and the sooner, the less of unhappiness is in store 
for me. Gentle Cora’s existence was not suchas mine ; her life 
was as a pleasant wayside hedge, all clambered o’er by vinelets ; 
when the fair, sweet creature died, she had but gained the top, 
and humbly stooped to blossom on the otherside. I was a youth- 
ful zealot, but my intemperate zeal, foolish aspirings, and selfish 
thoughts, have but wrought for me unhappiness, and my best heart 
thoughts have gone into quiet desuetude — but my fate was immu- 
table — I could not ’scape the ill destiny which has followed me. 
I have grown stony and heartless, but Cora ne’er changed — she 
ne'er turned from me ; her heart was ever good ; and the low pray- 
er of want and plaint of woe she suffered not to go unanswered ; 
all human weal she wished for all, and woe, she learned to make 
in part her own; she gave out freely from her great store of pity- 
ing sympathy, and much from her little store of worldly things; 
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—and, after answering to pleadings of haggard want and seekers 
of sympathy, she would but repeat the words of kind teaching 
which her heart and mind had treasured : 


‘ “Oh! what were man, should heaven refuse to hear !’ ”’ 


Everard now fell into quietude. All the happy throng had pass- 
ed away as if by magic, and the scene was vastly changed. A 
withered, sunken-eyed, thin-fingered woman — the perfect person- 
ification of woe and sadness, dressed in the sombre _habiliments of 
mourning, ~ tapped him gently on the head. As if by some sud- 
den impulse, he arose, for he had thought that he was alone. As 
soon as hiseyes met the deep, sunken orbs of the comer, and the 
features showed to him the depth of pain and sorrowing within, he 
gave out a loud and prolonged shriek which made those old woods 
resound again, and then fell heavily on the sod. She raised his 
head, and turned his gaze skyward, and, while her eyes were up- 
turned and her finger pointing heavenward, she said, in tones so 
oracular and mysterious that the victim trembled in every limb, 
and closed his eyes in very fear, —‘‘ there,” she said, hurriedly, 
and with emphasis, ‘‘ no eye weeps, no heart throbs with saddened 
emotion,— she isas happy now as the angels who throng to hear 
her name. You have not made worse her destiny, but her widow- 
ed mother is the sorrowing, helpless wretch you see her! I would 
not call her back; she has passed to the beautiful life immortal ; 
but, you! aye, you /— do but remember what she oft repeated 
to you from her store of mind — and she always learned her _|les- 
sons well, — 

* ¢ Not all the blessings of a host of angels 

Can blow away a desvlate widow's curse !””’ 
and she gazed upon him as if she would have cursed, and forever 
blasted him. His spread fingers twined around his hair, and the 
painful contortions which shaped his face, showed how wretched 
and miserable was his soul. 

“ Even theill-fates which I have encountered,” said he, trem- 
blingly and slowly, while his eyes were downcast, ‘¢ are not so harsh 
as this alone.” * Then, turning quickly to the one before him, he 
said hurriedly yet prayerfully : 

‘* Good mother, spare me, for 1 am wedded to her, though she 
be dead !” 
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The sombre-clad woman stretched forth her hand to raise him 

from the earth, and, witha piercing look which haunts me yet,— 

even though I dreamed it,—she pointed toward the gate with 
her bony finger, and bade him 


‘“* Go, —and you will be forgiven !” 
Another lapse had passed, and I breathed more freely. The 


graveyard mounds where my fancy had been visiting, had pussed 
from view ; my mind wandered excursively, as if seeking for some 
|| one of tiiose whose hearts I had read, and whose very souls were 
| surcharged with grief. A peal of glad laughter from joyous 
hearts, as yet untried by sorrow’s blight, came to my ears upon 
the fitful wind, borne from unseen forms. Buta wanderer walked 
along a by-path to whose ears those beauteous haunts were echoe- 
less ; he passed him by the stream but did not heed it — it flowed 





not for his enjoyment now, but grief ; he could but dream of its 
beauties and happy associations in the past, but now he felt not 
like dreaming. The world to him seemed but a gaping chaos, 
and he fain would be swallowed in its depths to quench his an- 
guish. He struck out for the topmost rock, the highest pinnacle of 
| the old Hill, that looked far out for miles city and seaward, land- 

ward and heavenward! With his eyes cast downward on the far- 
off town, he murmured : 
** Rush on, ye worldlings ! get ye deeper in the steife for empty | 
‘| ciches, and a hollow name! Oh, ye miserables! worse than I, 
i ten-fold, although ye know it not. Ye kneel submissively to a 
king —they call him Gold. To gain it, e’en the smallest mite, 
ye’d ‘ cavel on the ninth part of a hair,’ and, having obtained a 
fraction of your covetous longings, throw yourself lower for an 
empty name, so that the ignoble rabble shall tremble at your 
voices, and the plaudits of ignorant multitudes shall swell the air 
but to make ye more vain, and to journey still further from the 
* straight and narrow path.’ I’m no parasite, no sycophant now. 
There is a better life than this, and I must seek it.” 

Everard’s words seemed fraught with a deep meaning. After 
a moment’s pause, he continued : 

“There’s old ocean, too, which, in my vision, I have loved so 
long. Aye, flow on, ye burnished billows —ye are not half so 
treacherous as the ocean of life, and theclouds that hover about 
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ye, not half so sombre and jagged as the high-piled mists which 
have darkened my short life voyage. Farewell to the * high beet- 
ling rock !’ the ‘ dusky brow of savage promontory,’ ye storm-toss- 
ed waves ‘ with white crests dancing, coming like plumed squad- 
rons tothe shore’ but to mock and tell me of my luckless fate. 
And, nearer, and about me, nestle still the seemingly happy cot- 
tages with their dwellers of unscathed hearts. No driving rain nor 
wintry blast can ever strip ye of your beauteous surroundings half 
so pilferingly and treacherously as was I shorn of all my hearts 
flowers and happiness. Farewell to ye all —‘ desert, forest, cav- 
ern, breaker’s foam,’ which once were ‘ unto me companionship,’ 
for I shall know ye not ere long.” 


Again the unhapyy man was silent, but seemed to see the 
dark and frightful storm that was gathering in his bosom. His 
mind wandered, his lips essayed to speak, but utterance seemed 
for a moment fled, and he walked to and fro the summit of the hill 
whereon he trod. Anon he cast a furtive glance down deep into 
the yawning chasms of the cleft rocks, and the vision of pointed, 
jagged and shapeless masses sent a sickening pang to his heart; 
he covered his thin hands o’er his face, then, passed them o’er his 
burning brow ; deep, too, into the dark curls of his disheveled 
hair. ‘Oh, God!” he prayed “ forgive me, for I knew not what 
I did.” And? after a pause, he continued: “ Yes, it is well that 
they have laid her in the earth, and 


« ¢ From her fair and unpolluted flesh 
Shall violets spring,’— 


fit emblems of her purity and humble life. Her doom was as irre- 
vocably fixed as mine — she has only gone before me, and enjoys a 
happiness which mortals know not ; I will join her there. But, oh, 
how my poor heart pities her luckless parent — always the object 
of her lost Cora’s respect, gratitude and filial love. She thought 
her a paradigm, an example in her goodness for every breathing 
mortal around her. Her Cora and mine! Ah, she is before me 


now, but in my ears I hear a sound as of long, grieving sobs ; now, 
on her sweet lips there plays a cherub smile, and I see the moment 
when kindred angels bore her to the sities ; but, oh ! God, — that 
form, clad in cerements of the grave, from out which those eyes 
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stare wildly at me, yet seem beckoning me to the vale wherein it 
sleepeth ! ” 


Everard’s face blanched deadly pale; hisknees trembled, and 
he bowed low toward the earth; every hair of his head seemed so 
many darting pangs firing his brain, crazing his senses, and with 
his clenched hands he sought to pull them from their very roots. 
Anon he settled into calmer acts, and now his uplifted hand and 
he posture of his frame only told me he was breathing a benison 
for his soul, for | did not hear him utter. On his knees, he slow- 

_ ly neared the precipice, and, without reverting his upward gaze, 
I saw him on the very verge; and there, a loud, a heart-rending 
shriek, was wafted to me, and he fell heavilyover the rocks into 
the vale below ! 





Startled at the piercing shriek, and alarmed at so tragic a death, 
the charmed circle of my dreaming was nearly broken. | half 
opened my eyes, and long, long did I gaze around ere my doubt- 
ing senses had composed me. Anon my somnolent spirit settled 
again into partial dreaming. I had reclined ina grove brimful of 
dreams, and the illusory hours in which my benighted thoughts 
had wandered from reality, were even now hardly over. I could 
not cast from out my imagination her who had been so long in my 
dreaming. ‘The same lovely form lingered with me still, and 
it seemed to my rapt senses as though she had been like a summer 
cloudlet, floating feathery in air; and, as her years grew on, I did 
but behold her lessening in the upper skies. Butthe dews of the 
grave fell upon her, — she who walked the earth with such a win- 
ning loveliness ; the clod of the valley closed o’er her form of 
symmetry, yet her happy, joyous spirit looked out from yonder 
heaven, gazed into my wandering soul, and, like the ravishing 
sweetness of a dream of love, shed abroad in my heart the deep 
and glowing sunshine of happiness. My mind, too, hastened back 
to other scenes — to the little mound in the cemetery! I again | 
wandered there, in fancy, and, with a thought of Everard’s erring, | 


I murmured as I seemed to gaze upon the grave of Cora, | 


“Peace to thy broken heart and virgin grave.” 
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And when I took me from the narrow gateway, how true, thought 
I, of her, the poet’s words : 


“ Yes! when the morning of her years was brightest, 
That angel presence into dust went down ; 

While yet with rosy dreams her rest was lightest, 
Death, for the olive, wove the cypress crown ; 

Sleep which no waking knows o’ercame her bosom — 


O’ercame her large, bright spiritual eyes. 
* * ” . * * 


Then bore her spirit to the upper skies. ”’ 


The gate seemed to swing upon me for the last time, and then 
to the rocks about me yny fancy strayed again, and far adown the 
cliff where 1 deemed the bones of the unhappy genio of my dream- 
ing must smoulder in unconsecrated grounds. But soon, 


“One of God's angels hovered o’er the place, 
And bore this nameless martyr to his rest — 
And when the death-smile settled on his face, 
There was no grief in any loving breast.” 


And when he vanished from my view, the spell was bro’:en, and 
my eyes were widely opened again to view but the beauties of na- 
ture which were scattered so profusely around me. Instead of the 





bright morning hour in which I had laid me down, a calm and 
soothing twilight was around me, and all was silentas the grave, 
save tiny strains of melody which were wafted to my ears on the 
silken wings of zephyrs; Sicilian odors seemed breathed by 
every passing wind, and they soothed and wroughta natural life 
for me again. My feet sought the top of the rocky peak. The 
high, gnarled trees on the hill-slope, whose cloud-enveloped tops 
reared into darkening air, told me night with its sombre curtains 
was advancing. Yet, I could not leave the place until I had gazed 
in reality over the fatal rock, for my senses had not, even then, 
assumed their natural flow. I sought the topmostrock. Standing 
there, I gazed far down into the sunless abysm, but no bleeding 
form was there. Deepest solitude reigned around the jagged and 
misshapen rocks which were half hidden beneath the debris and 
decadence of centuries. A small, lutulent, slowly running brook 
babbled lifelessly by a vurdureless bank, for the dark silt had 
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choked down all vegetable life, and the winds from out the deep 
depths of solitude was as perfumeless as the upper depths of air. 

All was cold reality now, in my heart, but the surrounding 
scenes were still beautiful. Far tothe northand west, the retired 
sun’s refulgent glories tipt with dazzling lustre Washington’s lofty 
summit; and, too, reflected and danced in the east, far beyond the 
city, in a thousand varied hues on old Atlantic’s bosom. 

« * * * * * * 

Kind reader, I once reclined the brighter part of a single day 
near Rocky Hill; 1 dreamed even as I have told you. Many months 
have flown since then, and I have not ceased to love the beauties 
of those quiet precincts —tl.e grove-spots, the evergreen of the 
trees, the odoriferous scents from flowers, and the quiet music of 
the lapsing brooks. I have become a frequenter of those haunts, 
and their beauties fade not with the passing years. *Tistrue, these 
are no groves of trees laden with the lucious fruits ofthe tropics, 
and are “ void of drugs and spices,”* yet luxuriant and blossoming 
vegetation scents every breeze that blows, and throws a sweet 
largess of life over the seeker of healthful air. The spot is ever 
delectable — seldom sunless, — and the clouds which float over 
the elysian plains are as thunderless as the feathery mists of morn- 
ing. 

All lovers of the beautiful seek these haunts, and the light 
hearts and forms of rosy-cheeked maidens bound in happiness 
through the groves. Reader, if you are a wanderer there, and 
have a heart in happy situation for ‘*woman’s love,” and are 
tempted, do but remember that 














the love of woman — it is known 
To be a lovely and a holy thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown ; 
Andif ’tis lost, life has no more to bring 
But mockeries of the past alone.” 





| 
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| 
| 


So necessary is fun to the mind, that a late philosopher says, | | 
that if you should build schocl-houses without play-grounds, nobody | | 
would get beyond short division in a life time. 
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THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 


BY ALBERT O. CLOUGH. 


When the shadows of life’s evening 
Gently fall on heart and brain, 
And its dreamy noon-day pleasures, 
Like frail hopes, are on the wane ; 
‘When life's summer flowers are drooping, 
And the autumn breezes blow — 
Then how eager memory wanders 
To the days of long ago: 
With a childlike love and hoping, 
’Mid the past’s dim aislets groping, 
For the days of long ago. 


To the days when life seemed fairer, 
And each heart love’s hallowed shrine— 
When the flow’rs seemed lovlier, rarer, 
And each music-tone divine :— 
To the days of castle-building 
In a sky of deeper blue, 
With hope’s fairy fingers gilding 
All the future found to do. 
Ah! kind memory findeth treasures 
In the fast receding pleasures 
Of the days of long ago. 


Home.—How beautifully has it been asked by an eminent writ- 
er: Is there to be found a gift of heaven more precious, more 
worthy of our most ardent gratitude than that of possessing a fam- 
ily, a home, where virtues, kindness and enjoyments are every-day 
guests, where the heart and the eye sun themselves ina word of 
love, where thoughts are lively and enlightened, where friends not 
only by words, but by actions, say to each other “*Thy joy, thy 
sorrow, thy hope, thy prayer is mine?” Every home on earth 
should be a miniature of heaven. 
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“SHE IS ONLY A FACTORY GIRL.” 


‘She is only a Factory Girl—we must not associate with 
her.””— Our attention was arrested, a few weeks since, while on a 
visit toa friend, by the above remark, coming, as it did, froma 
couple of young ladies in what is considered the upper walks of 
life. On making some enquiries, respecting the object of the re- 
mark, we learned that she was the daughter of a once proud and 
wealthy man— whose name commanded respect, and whose 
wealth commanded worldly honor ; but, unfortunately for his 
family and his creditors, he lived beyond his means, and his hordes 
dwindled from thousands into hundreds — from hundreds, into 
nothing, and, in a fit of temporary insanity, he committed suicide, 
leaving a wife and daughter totally unprovided for. To provide 
for the wants of the mother, the daughter became a factory opera- 


tive, — wearing out her young life amid those very looms and 
spindles, of which her father was once the owner. Her reputa- 


tion was unimpeachable — yet, she was a factory girl, and the 
proud daughters of prouder parents, must not associate with her. 
How long, O Mammon, wilt thou hold sway? In our land of 
‘equality and fraternity,” is it not strange that equality should 
have so many degrees. The poor, honest, and, it may be, aspir- 
ing artizan, who toils from early morning till late at night, to se- 
cure a fortune for his employer, is shut out from the boasted 
equality of the rich, and must take a stand with those of his own 
class, without daring to look higher. He may possess talent, vir- 
tue, and be endeared to many hearts— but he lacks the great es- 
sential to worldly fame and honor, wealth; and without the pos- 
session of this, he tries in vain to build up for himself a name of 
honor, and a patrimony for his children. He is only an operative ! 
And this feeling of worldly inequality is strongest, perhaps, in 
the mind of woman, and more particularly is it directed against 
thatclass known as “factory girls.” Why itshould be so has 
ever been a mystery to us; and yet it cannot be denied that the 
name bears with it in the minds of thousands, a degree of reproach 
almost amounting to scorn. This feeling, however, is not the re- 
sult of reflection or conviction, but merely the echo of slanderg 
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raised against them asa class. We find it difficult to conceive 
why virtue, talent, and respectability cannot as well exist in the 
factory, as in a boarding-school, the drawing room, or the parlor, 
— the associations, to be sure are different, but this does not affect 
the innate purity. Association may, and has, a great deal to do 
with the formation of character; but may not the associations of 
a milinery establishment, or a printing house, or a clothing estab- 
lishment, or any other of the many employments in which females 
are engaged, have an equally injurious effect on the morals of 
the female operatives, as a factory? They are, in each capacity, 
the children of toil, struggling forward in the fierce battle of life, 
and the individual occupation should not be brought forward to 
militate against them in their efforts to procure an honest support. 

How strange it is, and yet how true, that a female is generaily 
selected as an object of slander by her own sex; unconsciously, 
even to themselves, they weave around their victims, by a system 
of idle gossip, the offspring of an unguarded moment, a web of 
world-scorn from which she finds it almost impossible to extricate 
herself, when awakened to a sense of danger. An idle jest, a 
word, or a half-conveyed inuendo, may have the effect of destroy- 
ing forever the reputation of one whose every thought and act is 
pure. But it ever has been the case, and probably ever will be, 
that the first word of slander uttered against a woman’s name, gives 
rise to a thousand; hundreds for whom she entertains the most de- 
voted attachment are found ready to joinin the cry against her, 
an construe every petty fault into an enormous vice, until the vic- 
tim almost doubts her‘own individuality, and sinks down, beneath 


the overwhelming tide of scorn and invective poured out against 
her by those who, acting under the influence of malice, jealousy 
or ignorance, stand arrayed against her. R. L. D, 


Let a woman have every virtue under the sun, ifshe is slattern- 
ly, or even inappropriate, in her dress, her merits will be more 
than half obscured. If, being young, she is untidy, or, being old, 
fantastic or slovenly, her mental qualifications stand a chance of 
being passed over with indifference. 

The little, and the short sayings of wise and excellent men are 
of great value, like the dust of gold, or the least sparks of dia- 
monds. 
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SHALL WE SUCCEED? 


This is a question which we lay before the people of Maine,—and in doing 
so we wait thcir calm deliberation and careful examination of our work, before 
giving an answer. ‘The question has been put to us almost every hour during 
the past month — “ Will your magazine succeed — can you place it on a firm 
foundation ?”’ and our invariable answer has been, “ J¢ must succeed, for one 
year at least !’” Whether our publication shall commence a second year, is a 
matter we leave to the decision of the public. 

The enterprise is new — more so in Maine, perhaps, than in any other State 
of the Union, and it will require much capital and labor to place it on a founda- 
tion that will even pay the expense of publication, and years must elapse be- 
fore‘it will afford profit to its publishers. From the generous reception of our 
first ..umber by our brethren of the press, and by the public generally, we are 
led to hope that our efforts will not be in vain, and that we shall eventually 
succeed in placing our work in every family in the State. Hundreds of friends 
have come forward and placed their names upon our books, thus encouraging 
and cheering us on in the accomplishment of our task ;—yet, however, there are 
many doubteys, doubters that we will even succeed in carrying out our project 
for one year. ‘These persons, even whilst they doubt, acknowledge that we 
ought to succeed ; and, though they profess to feel favorably towards the project, 
they yet withhold that support which would place our success beyond a doubt. 

We appeal to the people of Maine to support a Magazine in their own State 
—to egcourage their home literature — to sing the songs and rehearse the tales 
and legends of home authors — to place the productions of Maine minds before 
the literary world, and elevate her above that dependence on other States 
for mental food which has ever been her lot. And we feel that we do not make 
this appeal in vain. There is enough of native pride in the Pine Tree State to 
sustain our efforts and reward our toil. We love literature— not merely for 
the pleasure it affords us, but, having adopted it as a profession, no matter 
with how shallow a pretext for our presumption, we must guard against the 
possibility of its leading us into pecuniary loss. Our friends must all be aware 
that we cannot even hope to make a fortune by our enterprise; if we succeed 
in making it defray its expenses for the first year, we shall realize all that we 
can reasonably hope. 

The encouragement, so far, has been good — so good, indeed, that we shall, 
at the end of the first six months of the present volume, be enabled to lay before 
our readers double the amonnt of reading matter they now receive, with increas- 
ed literary attractions, and a larger number of engravings; and, as our patron- 
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age increases, so will our efforts increase until we shall give to Maine a maga- 
zine second to none in the Union. We ask our friends everywhere in the State 
to aid us in this object by extending our circulation. We now print two 
thousand copies — that number must be doubled before we can be warranted in 
making such outlay as will secure to our readers a magazine equal to Putnam 
or Harper, at two dollars a year. 


Porrry.—Our friends who forward us poetical contributions, will not, we 
trust, feel offended, if all that is sent does not find a place in our pages. Poe- 
try, unless it be of a high order, — in other words, unless it possesses some 
greater merit than merely to rhyme, or make the ends of the lines jingle in har- 
mony or sound, would not only be a desparagement to our Magazine, but also 
to the author, if known, should it be published. Hence, in kindness to some 
of our contributors, and for our own safety, we shall “ lay aside until called for,” 
such effusions as do not come up to medeocrity, in point of literary merit. We 
desire not to discourage original composition of any kind, but we would sug- 
gest that it is easier to write a good prose article, upon some familiar subject 
which the writer feels an interest in, than to compose tolerable poetry. 
We make these remarks to save ourselves the disagreeable necessity of constant- 
ly disappointing those who forward us poetry, by not complying with their 
wishes. We do not wish to be understood as applying to any particular case, 
but to all. If we insert articles from correspondents, they may feel authorized 
to favor us again. If articles forwarded are not inserted, it should be under- 
stood that their non-appearance, is not owing to any personal feeling of the edi- 
tor towards the contributor, but for reasons before specified. 


—_-——- —-_+_—_« —we 


To Conresponpents.—“ We,” by Florence Percy, “ Carolyn,” by C. H. F., 
and “ Mrs. Sykes,” by N. Deering, will appear in our next. 

Poers by Mary Jane, C. A., Kate Hawthorn, Adine, J. T., and Ellen, are 
declined. 


We shall commence in our next number the publication of an interesting lo- 


cai novelette, from the pen of Miss Agnes M. Ramsey, entitled “Clara Blais- 
dell, or The Factory Girl.” 


Persons sending in their names and subscriptions, will please be careful to 
give us the Post Office address, otherwise they mnst not blame us if they do 
not receive numbers when due. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Sir John Franklin, the subject of our sketch, was born in 
1786, at Spilsby, a small town in Lincolnshire, in the vicinity of 
the North Sea, and at a very early age evinced a decided partiality 
for a seafaring life. His father, being immensely rich, and desir- 
ous that his son should embrace a profession more congenial to his 
own tastes, strove to win the mind of his son from the sea, and 
direct it in such a channel as would raise him to eminence in the 
state under government patronage. 

From his earliest years, Franklin betrayed a boldness of dispo- 
sition, and a love of adventure, with a degree of courage far be- 
yond his years. No cliff on the shores of the North Sea was too 
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steep, or high, or dangerous— no tide-made cavern too deep or 
dark for his venturesome spirit ;—he left his footprints on cliffs 
where goatherds feared to tread in search of their stray flocks, 
and the sea-bird’s nest, built beneath some shelving rock, hanging 
far out over the foaming tide, did not escape the visits of the intre- 
pid little explorer. 

At the age of twelve years, his mind was made up—he must 
be a sailor; and no threats or persuasions on the part of his par- 
ents, could induce him to relinquish his cherished idea. His father, 
in order, as he imagined, to cure him of his seafaring propensi- 
ties, consented to his trying an experimental voyage to Lisbon ina 
trading vessel, under the command of a man whose severity as a 
disciplinarian was known to Franklin’s father. This voyage, how- 
ever, had quite an opposite effect from that intended, and Franklin 
returned ‘* every inch a sailor,’—his love of the ocean wave was 
strengtened, and his father, to get rid of his constant importunities, 
at length consented to his entering the navy. 

In his fourteenth year, he obtained a midshipman’s warrant, 
and, after some preparatory instruction, was placed on board the 
frigate Polypheme. Here the native genius of the young hero 
shone out, and his youthful energy and courage won the admira- 
tion of his superiors. 

It is related of him, that when sixteen years of age, he was 
sent on shore in command of a boat and six men, for the purpose 
of arresting some sailors who had broken their liberty on shore 
at Malaga, and bringing them off to the ship. On landing, he 
had but little difficulty in ascertaining the route of the runaways. 
Having despatched four of his men to “beat the bush,” he pro- 
ceeded with one companion about two miles from the town, 
and entered an orange grove leading to the residence of an old 
Spanish Don, to which he had been directed in his search for the 
runaway sailors. On approaching the house, the screams and 
pious Spanish ejaculations of frightened women, mingling with the 
oaths and shouts of drunken men, fell upon hisear. The sounds 
were too familiar, the dialect too plain, to be mistaken by Frank- 
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lin. Hastening to the house, he found it completely fastened on 
the inside, and his only mode of ingress was over a balcony and 
through an open window, into the room from which the sounds of 
mingled distress and imprecation issued. Gaining the window, a 
glance showed him the state of affairs, and springing in, followed 
by his companion, he stood in the middle of the room surrounded 
by the deserters, foaming in the madness of intoxication, rolling 
about, uttering wild yells, and brandishing their knives with de- 
moniac rage. Four girls were in the room, with dishevelled hair 
and tear-wet cheeks,—arid eight mad men, mad with the fumes of 
Spanish wines, had danced around them, as savages around their 
victims, for more than an hour. To arrest the men in their present 
state, Franklin knew was impossible, and to provide for the safety 
of the women, and secure the ultimate capture of the deserters, was 
now his only alternative. Closing up the women towards the 
window, he ordered them to jump out on to the balcony, whilst he 
and his single companion covered their retreat with drawn swords 
and cocked pistols. Just as the last woman went through the win- 
dow, she was caught by the hair by one of the infuriated men, who 
attempted to drag her back, but Franklin, with a blow of his sword, 
severed the fingers of the hand which grasped her hair, and the 
woman escaped in safety to her companions. ‘The men were now, 
if possible, raore infuriated, and Franklin and his companions 
found it more difficult to make good their own retreat, than it had 
been to secure that of the women, and it was not until three of 
the deserters were wounded that they succeeded in making their 
escape from the room. One man, in attempting to follow them, 
fell from the window and broke his arm, while the others content- 
ed themselves with breaking up the furniture of the room, and 
hurling it through the window. Assistance was soon procured, 
and the deserters, bound with cords, were conveyed to their ship. 
The sailors, in their rambles through the country, had accidentally 
come upon the villa, and finding the old Don and his men away 
from home, had made free with the contents of his cellar, and 
then made themselves master of his house, and commenced such 
a revel as would put to shamea tribe of cannibals. ‘The men were 
severely punished, and Franklin received high praise from his 


commander, with a more substantial mark of approval from the 
old Don. 
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In 1801, Franklin was engaged in the battle of Copenhagen, and 
his services during that engagement received special notice. On 
his return to England, he accompanied his relative, Captain Flan- 
ders, on a voyage to the South Sea, during which he was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of New Holland. 

In the battle of Trafalgar, Franklin was flag Lieutenant to Lord 
Nelson; and in 1814 was a lieutenant on board the Bedford, which 
vessel brought the allied monarchs to England. He was engaged 
in the attack on New Orleans, and his bravery and skill were 
highly spoken of in the British Admiralty. 

In 1818 he commanded the brig Trent, in the Polar expedition, 
under Captain Buchan. After the failure of the search for the 
North West Passage by Captain Ross, he received a commission, 
jn 1819, to undertake an expedition by laud from Hudson’s Bay to 
the mouth of the Copper Mine River, in conjunction with Richard- 
son and Bach, to co-operate with Captain Parry, who was to visit 
that region by water. On this expedition he followed the coast 
as far as Cape Turnagain, 68 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 
and, after suffering incredible hardships, having been once rescued 
from death by the Indians, he returned to England in 1822. 

In 1823 he was promoted to the rank of Post Captain, and three 
years afterwards, in 1826, undertook a second expedition to the 
Polar Sea, visiting the coast between Mackenzie and the Copper 
Mine River. By the middle of August, 1827, he had reached the 
seventeenth degree of latitude, and the one hundred and fiftieth 
degree of longitude, but was compelled to return by the, early set- 
ting in of extreme cold weather. 

On his return from this expedition, he received the order of 
knighthood from the hand of King George the Fourth, in recog- 
nition of his services; and in 1830 was sent to the Mediterranean 
in command of a ship of the line. 

In 1838, he was appointed to the responsible position of Gover- 
nor of Van Dieman’s Land, where he remained until recalled in 
1843, to take the command of the fatal expedition in which his 
life has fallen a sacrafice. The two vessels, Erebus and Terror, 
in which Ross had accomplished his expedition to the South Pole, 
were selected for the voyage, and two distinguished officers, Cap- 
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tains Crozier and Fitzjames, were appointed as his companions. 
The expedition sailed on the 26th May, 1845, arrived at the Whale 
Fish Islands on the 4th of July, and was seen for the last time in 
Melville Bay on the 26th of that month. 

In 1847, Captain Ross was despatched by the British govern- 
ment to search for the missing navigators, but returned unsuccess- 
ful in 1849 ; and it was not until after his arrival in England, that 
general anxiety began to be manifested for the safety of Frank- 
lin’s expedition. 

In 1850, an expedition was fitted out by Lady Franklin, the 
wife of Sir John, and another by the British Government to seek 
the lost vessels, About the same time our gallant countryman, 
Henry Grinnell, of New York, fitted out, at his own expense, an 
expedition to co-operate with that sent out from England. 

The unsuccessful result of these expeditions is well known. In 
1854 a large fleet was sent out by the British government to make 
renewed search for Franklin, and Mr. Grinnell again despatched 
the Advance, under command of Dr. Kane, on a similar errand. 
But all in vain. 

From the disappearance, on the 26th July, 1845, of Sir John 
and his companions behind the icy curtain which clings, for the 
greater part of the year, around the North Pole, until 1855, a period 
of ten years, no authentic intelligence had been received, nor, in- 
deed, any account atall, beyond the rumors of boats, filled with 
white people, having been seen by Esquimaux in the summer of 
1846 to the East of the mouth of the Mac‘enzie River. In 1855, 
however, the fate of Sir John and his gallant followers seems to 
have been placed beyond a doubt, by the discovery of the remains 
of a number of persons composing the expedition, and of a body 
supposed to be that of the leader himself. 

The great object for the accomplishment of which so much suf- 
fering has been endured, so many valuable lives lost, is still unat- 
tained. The existence of a North-West Passage has been a favor- 
ite dream for centuries. The hope of discovering a shorter pas- 
sage to India—the original purpose of Columbus himself, may be 
regarded as the great incitement to the numerous attempts which 
have been made by the English, and others, since 1585. May 
not that hope be realized by our own Kane? R. L. D. 
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THINE, 


THINE. 


BY MRS. 0. A. 8&8 BEALE. 


Ne’er breathed it? Then I pity thee! 
For there’s a precious mine, 

Locked deep in every heart, until 

With love’s unnamed and nameless thrill, 
The lips have whispered—“ Thine !” 


The eye may flash, the bosom swell ; 
The cheek with fervor glow : 

Yet ne’er can rapture quite be mine, 

Until the music-promise — “ thine,” 
Is uttered soft and low! 


Thine! "Twas a sweet and silvery night ! 
The moon methought had ears ! 

The stars were eyes! ‘The voicéd pine 

Caught up the tender echo, “ thine” — 
Smiles, ali had. J had tears! 


I looked not whence the accent gushed, 
Yet knew Iall the same: 

For when a hand had sought my own, 

And when a voice had breathed that tone, 
I knew ’twas he that came! 


And then—the magic word, he breathed 
Again,—with something more : 

For so my trembling heart was stirred, 

I knew not that I rightly heard, 
Till hearing o’er and o’er. 


Thine! ’tis so freely, tully sweet, 
So lavish, so untaught ! 
More worth it is than all the gold, 
Or glittering pearls, or diamonds cold, 
That bartering hearts have bought. 


And I shall hear it through all time, 
Again, and yet again: 

With moon to list and stars to shine, 

And echo from the singing pine,— 
Just as I heard it then ! 
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BY N. DEERING, 


From the papers of Doctor Tonic, recently brought to light. 


One dark, stormy night, in the summer of , finding my 
system had lost much of its humidum radicale, or radical mois- 
ture, in truth a very alarming premonitory, I directed Mrs. Tonic, 
in preparing my warm aqua fontana, to infuse a quantum sufficit 
of Hollands ; of which having taken a somewhat copious draught, 
I sought my cubiculum, Let no one imagine, however, that I give 
the least countenance to the free use of alcoholic mixtures. They 
are undoubtedly poisonous, and like a!l other other poisons which 
hold a high rank in our pharmacopeia, it is only when taken under 
the direction of those deemed cunning in our art, that they exert 
a healing power, and as one Shakspeare happily expresses it, ‘‘as- 
cend me to the brain.” Now as the radical moisture is essential 
to vitality, and as this moisture is promoted in a wonderful degree 
by potations of Hollands, we of the faculty hold, with Horatius 
Flaccus, “‘omnes eodem cogimur”—we may all cogue it. But to 
return to my narratio, or story, as it may be called. I had hardly 
‘steeped my senses in forgetfulness,” as some one quaintly says, 
when I was effectually aroused by a loud knocking at the window. 
The blows were so heavy and frequent that Mrs. Tonic, though 
somewhat unadorned, it being her hour for retiring, yet fearful of 
fractured glass, hurried to the door. I might here mention, in 
order to show the reason of Mrs. Tonic’s fears, that my parlor 
front window had been lately beautified with an enlarged sash, 
containing, not seven by nine, the size generally used, but eight 
by ten—panes certainly of a rare and costly size, and which Mrs. 
Tonic had the honor of introducing. The cause of this unsea- 
sonable disturbance proved to be a messenger from Deacon Sykes, 
stating that good Mrs, Sykes was alarmingly ill, and desiring my 
immediate attendance, Now in the whole range of my practice 
there was no one whose call was sooner heeded than Mrs. Sykes’s : 
for besides being an ailing woman, and of course a profitable pa- 
tient, she had much influence in our village as the wife of Deacon 
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Sykes. ButI must confess that on this occasion I did feel an 
unwillingness to resume my habiliments, that night, as I before 
remarked, being uncommonly stormy, and myself feeling sensibly 
the effects of the sudorific | had just taken. Still I should wil- 
lingly have exposed myself had not Mrs. Tonic gathered from the 
messenger that it was only a return of Mrs. Sykes’s old complaint, 
that excruciating pain, the cholic. As the medicine I had hitherto 
prescribed for her in such ailments had been wonderfully blessed, 
I directed Mrs. Tonic to bring my saddle-bags, from which having 
prepared a somewhat smart dose of tinct. rhei. with carb. soda, I 
gave it to the messenger, bidding him return with all speed. In 
the belief that this would prove efficacious, I again turned to woo 
the not reluctant Somnus, but scarcely had an hour elapsed when 
I was again alarmed by repeated blows, first at the door then at 
the window. Ina moment I sat bolt upright, in which attitude I 
was soon imitated by Mrs. Tonic, on hearing the crash of one of 
her eight by tens. ‘Through the aperture I now distinctly recog- 
nized the voice of Sam Saunders, who had hired with the Deacon, 
stating that good Mrs. Sykes was absolutely in extremis, or as Sam 
himself expressed it, ‘at her last gasp.” On hearing this, you 
may be assured I was not long in naturalibus ; but drawing on my 
nether integuments, | departed despite the remonstrances of Mrs. 
Tonic, without my wrapper, and without any thing, in fact, except | 
a renewed draught of my philo humidum radicale. My journey 
to the deacon’s was made with such an accelerated movement, 
that it was accomplished, as it were per saltum. This was owing || 
to my great anxiety about Mrs. Sykes, though possibly in a small 
degree I might have dreaded an obstruciion of the pores in my 
own person. Howbeit, on arriving at the Deacon’s, I saw at once 
that she was beyond the healing art. There lay all that remained | 
of Mrs. Sykes—the disjecta membra—the fragmenta—the casket! 
But the gem, the mens divinior, was gone and forever. There 
she lay, régardless of the elongated visage of Deacon Sykes on 
the one side, and of the no less elongated visage of the widow Dob- 
ble on the other side, who had been visiting there, and who now 
hung over her departed friend in an agony of woe. “Doctor,” 
cried the Deacon, *‘is there no hope?” ‘Is there no hope ?” 
echoed the widow Dobble. I grasped the wrist of Mrs. Sykes, but 
pulsation had ceased ; the eye was glazed and the countenance 
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livid. ‘ A caput mortuum, Deacon! defuncta! The wick of 
vitality is snuffed out.” The bereaved husband groaned deeply ; 
the widow Dobble groaned an octave higher. 


On my way home my mind was much exercised with this sud- 
den and mysterious dispensation. Had Sam Saunders blundered 
in his statement of her complaint? Had I myself—good Heav- 
ens! itcould’nt be possible! I opened my bags—horresco referens! 
it was but too palpable! Owing either to the agitation of the 
moment in being so suddenly awakened, or the deep solicitude of 
Mrs. Tonic, who, in preparing my philo humidum radicale, had 
infused an undue portion of the Hollands—to one of these the 
lamented Mrs. Sykes might charge her untimely exit ; for there 
was the vial of tinct. rhei. full to the stopple, while the vial marked 
“laudanum” was as dry as a throat in fever. I hesitate not to re- 
cord that at this discovery I lost some of that self possession which 
had ever been a characteristic of the Tonics. I was not only 
standing on the brow of a precipice, but my centre of gravity 
seemed a little beyond it. There were rivals in the vicinity jeal- 
ous of my rising reputation. The sudden death might cause a 
post mortem examination, and the result would be as fatal to me 
as was the laudanum to Mrs, Sykes. A thought, occurring doubt- 
less through a special Providence, suddenly relieved my mind. 
At break of day I retraced my footsteps to the chamber of the 
deceased. Accompanied by the Deacon,I approached to gaze 
upon the corpse ; when, suddenly starting back, I placed one hand 
upon my olfactories, and grasping with the other the alarmed 
mourner, I hurried towards the door. ‘In the name of Heaven,” 
cried the Deacon, “what is the matter?” ‘*The matter,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘the matter! Deacon, listen. In all cases of mortality 
where the radical moisture has not been lessened by long disease, 
putrefaction commences on the cessation of the organic functions, 
and a miasma fatal to the living isin a moment generated. This 
is the case even in cold weather, and it being now July, I cannot 
answer for your own life if the burial is deferred ; the last sad 
offices must be at once attended to.’? Deacon Sykes consented. 
Not, he remarked, on his own account, for, as to himself, life had 
lost its charms, but there were others near on whom many were 
dependent, and he could not think of gratifying his own feelings 
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at their expense—sufficient, said he, for the day is the evil tiireof, 
I hardly need add that, when my advice to the Deacon gut wind, 
the neighbors with one accord rallied to assist in preparing Mrs, 
Sykes for her last home ; and their labors were not a little quick- 
ened by the fumes of tar and vinegar which I directed to be burned 
on this melancholy occasion. Much as | cherished Mrs, Sykes, 
still I confess that my feelings were much akin to those called 
pleasurable, when I heard the rattle of those terrene particles 
which covered at the same time my lamented friend and my pro- 
fessional lapsus. 

But after all, as I sat meditating on the ups and downs of life, 
during the evening of the funeral, the question arose in my mind, 
is all safe? May not some unfledged Galens remove the body 
for the purpose of dissection? Worse than all, may not some 
malignant rival have already meditated a similar expedition ? The 
more I reflected on this matter and its probable consequences, the 
more my fears increased, till at last they became too great for my 
frail tenement. ‘There was at this period a boarder in my family, 
one Job Sparrow, who having spent about thirty years of his pil- 
grimage in the “singing of anthems,” concluded to devote the 
residue thereof to the study of the human frame, to which he was 
the more inclined, probably, as he could have the benefit of my 
deep investigations. His outward man though somewhat ungainly, 
was exceedingly muscular, and he had a firmness of nerve which 
would make him willingly engage in any enterprise that would aid 
him in his his calling. Conducting him to my sanctum or study, 
a retired chamber in my domicil, “Job,” I remarked, “I have long 
noticed your engagedness in the healing art, and I have lamented 
my inability of late to further your progress in the study of anato- 
my, from the difficulty of procuring subjects. An opportunity, 
however, is at length afforded, and I shall not fail to embrace it, 
though at the sacrifice of my best feelings, The subject I mean 
is the lamented Mrs. Sykes. Bring her remains at night to this 
chamber, and I, with my venerable friend Dr. Grizzle, will exhibit 
what, though often described, are seldom visible, those wonderful 
absorbents, the Jacteals. It is only in very recent subjects, my 
dear Job, that it is possible to point them out.” My pupil grinned 
complacently at this manifestation of kindly feelings towards him 
in one so much his superior, and hastened to prepare himself for 
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the expedition. It was about nine of the clock when the venera- 
ble Dr. Grizzle, whom I had notified of my intended operations 
through Job, came stealthily in. Dr. Grizzle, though from his 
appearance one would conclude that he was about to “shuffle off 
this mortal coil,” was a rara avis, as to his knowledge of corpo- 
real functions. ‘There were certain gainsayers, indeed, who as- 
serted that his intellectual candle was just glimmering in its socket ; 
but it will show to a demonstration how little such statements are 
to be regarded, when I assert that the like slanders had been 
thrown out touching my own person. The profound Grizzle, 
above such malignant feelings, always coincided with my own 
opinion, both as to the nature of the disease we were called to 
counteract, and as to the mode of treatment ; and so highly did I 
value him, that he was the only one whom I called to a consulta- 
tion when that course was deemed expedient. 

We had prepared our instruments, and were refreshing our 
minds with the pages of Chesselden, a luminous writer, when to 
my great satisfaction the signal of my pupil was heard below. 
Hitherto our labors seemed to have been blessed ; but a difficulty 
occurred in this stage of our progress which threatened not only 
to render these labors useless, but to retard, if I may so say, the 
advance of anatomical science. It was this; the stairway was 
uncommonly narrow, and the lamented Mrs. Sykes was uncom- 
monly large. As it was impossible, then, for Job to pass up at 
the same time with the defunct, it was settled after mature delib- 
eration, that he and myself should occupy a post at each extreme, 
while Grizzle assisted near the lumbar region. ‘‘Now,” cried Job, 
“heave together ;” but the words were hardly uttered, when a 
shriek from Grizzle paralyzed our exertions. Our muscular efforts 
had wedged my venerable friend so completely between Mrs. 
Sykes and the wall, that his lungs wheezed like a pair of decayed 
bellows ; and had it not been for the herculean strength of Job, 
who rushed, as it were, in medias res, the number of the dead 
would have equalled that of the living. At length, after repeated 
trials, we effected, as I facetiously remarked, our ‘‘passage of the 
Alps ;” an historical allusion that tended much to the divertisement 
of Grizzle, and obliterated in no small measure the memory of 
his recent peril. And now, having directed Job to go down and 
secure the door, Grizzle and myself advanced to remove the ban- 
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dages that confined her arms, previous to dissection. But scarcely 
was the work accomplished, when a sepulchral groan burst from 
the defunct, the eyes glared, and the loosened arm was slowly 
lifted from the body. That I am not of that class who can be 
charged with any thing like timidity, is, I think, well proved by 
my consenting to act for several years as regimental surgeon in 
our militia, a post undoubtedly of danger. But I must concede 
that at this unexpected movement, both Grizzle and myself were 
somewhat agitated. From the table to the stairway, we leaped as 
it were by instinct, and with a velocity at which even now I greatly 
marvel, This sudden evidence of vitality in my lamented friend, 
or I might say rather an unwillingness to be found alone with her 
in such a peculiar situation, also induced me to prevent if possible 
the retreat of Grizzle, and I fastened with some degree of violence 
upon his projecting queue. It was fortunate in so far as regarded 
Grizzle, that art in this instance had supplanted nature. His wig, 
of which the queue formed no inconsiderable portion, was all that 
my hand retained. Had it been otherwise, such was the tenacity 
of my grasp on the one hand, and such his momentum on the other, 
that Grizzle must have left the natural ornament of his cerebrum, 
while I, though unjustly, must have been charged with imitating 
our heathenish aborigines. As it was, his bald pate shot out from 
beneath it with the velocity of a discharged ball; nor was the si- 
militude to that engine of carnage at all lessened when I heard its 
rebounds upon the stairs. How long I remained overwhelmed by 
the wonderful scenes which I had witnessed, I cannot tell ; but on 
recovering, | found that Mrs. Sykes had been removed to my 
best chamber, and Job and Mrs, Tonic both busily engaged about 
her person. They had, as I afterwards ascertained, by bathing 
her feet and rubbing her with hot flannels, wrought a change al- | 
most miraculous ; and the effects of the laudanum having happily 
subsided, she appeared, when I entered, asin her pristine state. At 
that moment they were about administering a composing draught, 
which undoubtedly she needed, having received several severe 
contusions on the stairway, in our endeavors to extricate Grizzle. 
But rushing forward, | exclaimed, ‘* Thanks to Heaven that I again 
see thatcherished face! Thanks that I have been the instrument, 
under Providence, of restoring to society its brightest ornament! 
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Be composed, my dear Mrs, Sykes, ask no questions to-night, un- 
less you would frustrate all my labors.” Then presenting to her 
lips an opiate, in a short time I had the satisfaction of seeing her 
sink into a tranquil slumber. 

As I considered it all important that the matter should be kept a 
profound secret till I had arranged my plans, and as Mrs. Tonic 
had ina remarkable degree that propensity which distinguishes wo- 
man, I was under the necessity of making her privy to the whole 
transaction, trusting that the probable ruin to my reputation conse- 
quent on an exposure would effectually bridle her unruly member. 
My venerable friend, too, I invited for a few days to my own man- 
sion, lest the bruises he received during his exodus from the dis- 
secting room might have deprived him of his customary caution, 
The last and most difficult step was to prepare the mind of Mrs. 
Sykes, who was yet in nubibus as to her new location. With 
great caution, I gradually unfolded the strange event that had just 
transpired — her sudden apparent death, the alarm of the village 
touching the miasma, and the consequent sudden interment.— 
“Your exit, my dear Mrs. Sykes,” I continued, **seemed like a 
dream—I could not realize it, Such an irreparable loss! | 
thought of all the remedies that had been applied in such cases. 
Had anything been omitted that had a tendency to increase the 
circulation of the radical fluid? There was the galvanic battery— 
it had been entirely overlooked, and yet what wonders it had _per- 
formed! No sooner had this thought occurred to my mind than I 
was impressed with the conviction that you were to revisit this 
mundane sphere, and that I was the chosen instrument to enkin- 
dle the vital spark. No time was lost in obeying this mysterious 
impulse, The grave was opened, the battery was applied se- 
cundum artem—and the result is the restoration to society of our 
beloved Mrs. Sykes. In proportion to her horror at the idea that 
she must have rested from her labors but for my skill, was her 
gratitude for this timely rescue. She fell on my neck and clung 
like one demented, till a gathering frown on the face of my spouse 
warned me of the necessity of repelling her embraces, Mrs. 
Sykes was now desirous of returning immediately home, to restore, 
as it were, life to her bereaved consort, who was no doubt mourn- 
ing at his desolation, and refusing to be coniforted. But here I 
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felt it my duty to interpose. ‘ My dear Mrs. Sykes,” said I, 
‘* your return at this moment would overwhelmhim. The sudden 
change from the lowest depths of woe to a state of ecstacy, would 
consign him to the tenement you have just quitted. No! this ex- 
traordinary Providence must be gradually unfolded.” She yielded 
at last to my sage councils, and consented to wait till the violence 
of his grief had somewhat abated, and his mind had become suffi- 
ciently tranquil to hear the tale which I was cautiously to relate.— 
On the following day, however, her anxiety to return had risen to 
a high pitch, and truly by evening it was beyond my control. She 
was firm in the belief that I could make the disclosure without 
essential injury to the Deacon; ‘ besides,” as she remarked, 
** there was no knowing how much waste there had been in the 
kitchen.” It wassettled at last that I should immediately walk 
over to the Deacon’s, and by a judicious train of reflection, for | 
which I was admirably fitted, prepare the way fcr this joyous 
meeting. When I arrived at the house of mourning, though per- 
haps the last person in the world entitled to the name of evesdrop- | 
per, yet as my eye was somewhat askance asI passed the win- 
dow, I observed a spectacle that for a time arrested my footsteps. 
There sat the Deacon, recounting probably the virtues of his de- 
ceased partner, and there, not far apart, sat the widow Dobble 
sympathizing in his sorrows. It struck me that Deacon Sykes 
was not ungrateful for her consolatory efforts; for he took her 
hand with a gentle pressure and held it to his bosom. Perhaps it 
was the unusual mode of dress now exhibited by the widow Dobble, 
that led him to this act; for she was decked out in Mrs. Sykes’s 
best frilled cap, and such is the waywardness of fancy, he might | 
for the moment have imagined that his helpmate was beside him. | 
Be that as it may, while I was thus complacently regarding this 
interchange of friendly feelings, the cry of ** you vile hussy,” sud- 
denly rang in my very ear, and the next instant, the door having | 
been burst open, who should stand before the astonished couple 
but the veritable Mrs. Sykes! The Deacon leaped as if touched in 
the pericardium, and essayed to gain the door ; but in his transit 
his knees denied their office, and he sank gibbering as his hand 
was upon the latch. As to the terrified widow Dobble,I might 
say with Virgilius, steteruntque comae, her combs stood up ; for the 
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frilled cap was displaced with no little violence, and with an ago- 
nizing shriek she fell, apparently in articulo mortis, on the body 
ofthe Deacon. What a lamentable scene ! and all in consequence 
of the rashness and imprudence of Mrs. Sykes. No sooner had I 
left my own domicil than Mrs. Sykes, regardless of my admoni- 
tions, resolved on following my steps, and was actually peeping 
over my shoulder at the moment the Deacon’s hand came in con- 
tact with the widow Dobble’s. It was truly fortunate for all con- 
cerned that a distinguished member of the faculty was near at this 
dreadful crisis. In ordinary hands nothing could have prevented 
aquietus. Their spirits were taking wing, and itwas only by 
extraordinary skill that I effected what lawyer Snoodles said was a 
complete ‘* stoppage in transitu.” 


1 regret to state that this was my last visit to Deacon Sykes’.— 
Unmindful of my services in resuscitating Mrs. Sykes, he remark- 
ed that my neglect to prepare him for the exceeding joy that was 
in store, had so far shattered his nervous system that his usefulness 
was over, and, in fine, had built up between us a wall of separa- 
tion not to be broken down. I always opined, however, and of 
this opinion was Mrs. Tonic, that the Deacon’s coldness arose in 
part from an incipient warmth for Mrs Dobble, whic» was thus 
checked in its first stages. It was even hinted that on her depart- 
ure, which took place immediately, he manifested less of resig- 
nation than at the burial of Mrs. Sykes. The coldness of the 
widow Dobble toward me, certainly unmerited, was also no less 
apparent, till | brought about what I had much at heart, viz., a 
match between her and Major Popkin. He was a discreet, fore- 
handed man, a representative to our general court, and kept the 
variety store in that part of our town, that was named, in honor of 
him, * Popkins’ Corner.” 


One moment! what an effect it produces upon years! One 
moment! virtue, crime, glory, shame, wo, rapture rest upon it! 
Death itself is but a moment, yet eternity is its successor ! 





WE. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


Oh, the world is weary and wide 
To the restless, the sad, the unsatisfied ! 


Echoless, answerless, vague and vast 
Stretches behind him the lonesome past,— 


And wide as the sands of a desert clime, 
Seems the wearisome waste of the future time. 


Sick unto death, of the world’s turmoil, 
Sick of striving, and care and toil,— 


When the Silent Boatman has rowed him o’er 
To the shining sands of the other shore, 


‘Who misses a leaf from the laden tree ? 
‘Who mourns the place where it used to be ? 


Beautiful, beautiful must it be 
From a loving heart, — the sweet word “ We!” 


Yet are there hearts which were never stirred 
To their purest depths by that magic word. 


Breast plate and helmet would it be, 
Frontlet and shield — the sweet word * We!” 


But oh, the world is weary and wide 
To the restless, the sad, the unsatisfied ! 


A Worp To Littte Giris.—Who is lovely ? Itisthe girl who 
dropssweet words, kind remarks and pleasant smiles, as she pass- 
es along; who hasa kind word of sympathy forevery boy or 
girl she meets, and a hand to help her companions out of difficulty : 
who never scolds, nor teazes, nor seeks in any way to diminish, 
but to increase their happiness. Would it please you to pick up @ 
string of pearls, drops of gold, diamonds, or other rare stones; as 
you pass along the street? Butthese are precious stones which 
never can be lost. Sympathise with those in trouble. Strive 
everywhere to diffuse around you sunshine and joy. If you do 
this you will” be sure to be beloved. 


ys 
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HUG-SEU-TSENE, 
CHIEF OF THE CHINESE INSURRECTION, 


The accompanying engraving presents a likeness of the cele- 
brated rebel chief, who has, for three or four years past, been 
able to make head against the imperialists, and who is destined, per- 
haps, to revolutionize the government of the ‘ Central Flowery 
Land.” It will be seen that his countenance possesses a great deal 
of intelligence and resolution, while being, at the same time, strong- 
ly stamped with the peculiarities of the Eastern type. He wears 
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his hair in the European fashion, while the imperial party have 
their heads shaved, with the exception of the long queus, which 
have so odd an appearance in European eyes. In fact, as soon 
as a partizan joins the insurgents, they cut of his queue, so that 
they ensure his fidelity till it grows out again of the canonical 
length. Notwithstanding that certain death awaits every rebel 
who falls in the hands of the imperalists, large accessions are con- 
stantly made to their ranks. The insurrection has spread like 
wild-fire, sweeping over whole provinces, and causing the legiti- 
mate emperor, the Son of Heaven and Brother of the Moon, to 
tremble on his throne. Not only do the insurgents menace the 
overthrow of the civil government of China, but a radical change 
in its religion; for many of the leading chiefs are converts to 
Christianity. To the intrepid missionary, Gutzlaff, who spoke 
the various dialects of China so perfectly as to be taken fora na- 
tive ofeach province that he traversed, and who devoted his life 
to disseminating a knowledge of the true religion among the be- 
nighted people of the east, are we indebted for the religious and 
political movement now going on inthe heart of China, The 
whole history of this insurrection is a romance. As a literary cu- 
riosity, and also as a proof of the extent to which American enter- 


prise is pushed in the dissemination of useful discoveries, we copy 
a bona fide letter, duly authenticated, dictated and sent by the re- 
bel chief to Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass., in acknowledg- 
ment of a present of some of his celebrated ‘*Cherry Pectoral” 
and “ Cathartic Pills.” 


“To Docror Ayer, in Anenica :—The great curing barbarian of the outside 
country. 

“Your present of sweet curing seeds (Pills) and fragrant curing drops (Pec- 
toral) of the Cherry smell, has been brought to Hug-seu-Tsene—the mighty 
Emperor (Kwangto) of the terrible, stout Ming dynasty, by grace of- Heaven 
revived after an interval of ages. Prince of Peace (Ta-Ping-Wang) of China 
—the central flowery land. He directed his powerful Mandarins to give them 
to the sick according to what the interpreters read from your printed papers 
(directions). Be profoundly happy, O wise Barbarian ! for I, Yang-seu-Tsing, 
say it. Your curing seeds and sweet curing drops were given to the sick in His 
army of the Winged Sword, and have made them well. Be profoundly happy 
while you live, for this is known to the Mighty Emperor of China, who ap- 
proves your skill, and permits you to send more of your curing Medicines for 
his fierce armies of myriads of men. They may be given to Chiang Lin, chief 
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Mandarin of the Red Button at Shanghai, who will repay you with Tea, or 

Silk, or Gold. The high Mandarins of China have heard of your great knowl- 

edge, surpassing all other foreigners, even aspiring to equal the divine wisdom 

of our own healing teachers, who make remedies that cure instantly. We are 

pleased to know you bow in trembling terror before our Mighty Emperor. 

Written by Yana-szvu-Tsina. 
Minister-in-chief of the restored Imperial Ming dynasty destined by 
the heavenly wisdom to rule in China. 
(Translated by the American Consulate at Hong Kong, China, 3d May, 1855.) 


In a few years, should this revolution prove successful, Ameri- 
can commerce, unshackled by any restriction, will find its way to 


the heart of that empire, which has been sealed to the nations of 
the west for so many centuries. We shall yet live to hear of rail- 
roads constructed by Americans in China, and of Yankee stage- 
coaches, driven by Yankee coachmen, making regular trips be- 
tween their cities and towns.—Ballou’s Pictorial. 


PROVERBS AND REFLECTIONS. 


My soul is like a bird, my flesh the cage, 

Wherein she wears her weary pilgrimage. 

The keys that lock her in and let her out, 

Are birth and death ; ’twixt both she hops about 

From perch to perch, from sense to reason; then 

From higher reason down to sense again ; 

From sense she climbs to faith ; where for a season 

She sits and sings ; then down again to reason : 

From reason back to faith, and straight from thence 

She rudely flutters to the perch of sense : 

From sense to hope ; then hops from hope to doubt ; 

From doubt to dull despair; there seeks about 

For desp’rate freedom, and at every grate 

She wildly thrusts, and begs the untimely date 

Of the unexplored thraldom, to release 

The afflicted captive that can find no peace. 

Great Lord of souls, to whom should pris’ners fly, 

But Thee ? Thou hadst a cage as well asI; 

And, for my sake, Thy pleasure was to know 

The sorrows that it brought, and felt’st them too. 
QUARLES. 

















LOVING ONE ANOTHER. 


LOVING ONE ANOTHER. 


BY ALBERT 0. CLOUGH. 


How bright and fair this life would be 
If we but loved each other, 

And deemed that joy alone which we 
Could give to one another. 

That joy, to spread the loving beams 
Within our spirits glowing, 

And buoy with hope each heart that seems 
With sorrow overflowing. 


To scatter flowers on life’s highway, 
The air with fragrance blending — 
And smiles where grief and care hold sway, 
The poor lone spirit rending. 
The erring one to guide and cheer 
With loving word and token, 
And wipe away each glittering tear 
From, hearts with anguish broken. 


How like were life to summer skies — 
Its hopes to opeaing flowers — 

Its wishes to the breeze that flies 
Along the maiden hours — 

If man were only true and kind, 
Claimed each one as a brother, 

And felt the purest bliss to find 
Was loving one another. 


The English term “ husband,” is from the Anglo Saxon words 
hus and band, which signify ‘‘ the bond of the house ,” and it was 
anciently spelt ‘‘ housebond,” and continued to be spelt thus in 
some editions of the English Bible, after the introduction of print- 
ing.” A husband, then, is a house-bond — the bond of a house — 
that which engridles the family into the union of love. 
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PICTURES OF CUBA—NO. II. 


The present political aspect of Cuban affairs is, to say the least, 
highly alarming, and the most intelligent natives and resident for- 
eigners live in constant dread ofa convulsion more terrific and 
sanguinary than that which darkened the annals of St. Domingo. 
The opinion has long been entertained by a large body of the peo- 
ple, and has at length almost amounted to a certainty, that there 


exists a secret treaty between Spain, England and France, by 
which the two latter powers guarantee to Spain perpetual possess- 
ion of Cuba, on condition of her carrying out the schemes of the 
British government, in relation to the Africanization of the Island. 
Between the Spaniards and Creoles there has always existed a 
deadly hatred, and every exertion is used by the Spanish officials 
to keep alive that hatred and prevent a reconciliation between the 
two parties ; and, in a great degree, is the security of Spain in 
her Cuban possessions indebted to this spirit of jealousy and ha- 
tred. The policy of Spain is hidden beneath a cloak of intrigue ; 
—standing alone, she lacks the power of holding her possession, 
or of carrying out her cherished schemes, and in every enact 
ment the finger of England is seen. Enactments the most de- 
grading and tyrannical, were established for the government of 
the people ——and when that people rose up in their indignation 
and demanded redress, the voice of England was heard recom- 
mending the enrollment of the free blacks as a military force in 
maintaining internal order; while any idea of a rising of the 
people in their own defence, is crushed beneath the threat of both 
Spain and England, to the effect that ifan insurrection were at- 
tempted with any probability of success, the slaves should be set 
free, armed, and be permitted to hold possession of the land which 
their toil had enriched, and a war of races be thus commenced 
which would result in the exterinination of the white population of 
the island. ‘The effect of this threat not only upon the Creoles, 
but also by the Spaniards, has been vastly different from that ex- 
pected by the government. The movements of Captain General 
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Pezuela have been narrowly watched by both parties, and all his 
enactments have been found to point at the one grand idea—if Old 
Spain cannot hold Cuba, then must Cuba become a second St. 
Domingo. With the defeat of the whites and the ascendancy of 
the blacks of this fated island, our readers are all familiar. No 
sooner had the whites been driven from the island, and the sway 
of the rebellious slaves secured, than was established such a sys- 
tem of government, professing to be republican, as never before 
disgraced the world. The Obi and the Vezni—the charm and the 
amulet—were set above the Living God, and superstition, a min- 
gling of Budhism, Mahomedanism, and Hindooism, without any of 
their redeeming qualities, reigned supreme throughout the island. 
And a fate such as this, gentle reader, is threatened by the Span- 
ish government, if her Cuban people dare attempt to shake off the 
shackles of tyranny, The order for the registration of slaves intro- 
duced into the island in violation of the treaty of 1817; the pro- 
ject of importing negroes and mulattoes from Africa, under the 
name of free apprentices; the decree freeing more than fifteen 
thousand emancipados in the space of twelve days; the enrolling 
and arming of the negroes and mulattoes thus freed ; the procla- 
mation of the Captain General, in which he says that “ the time 
has come for making the life of the slave sweeter than that of the 
white man who labors under a different name” ; the legalizing of 
intermarriages between blacks and whites ; and the stringent mea- 
sures set on foot to suppress anything like an utterance of opinion 
by the whites, all lead to this conclusion. 

‘There were, however, some brave spirits among the Cubans, 
whom the fear of the garrotte, or the horrors of the prison could 
not intimidate ; and when the first low wailing of agony for the fate 
of their country went out from their hearts, the Spanish blood 
mounted in anger to the cheek alike of Castillian and Creole ; and 
what the government had most to fear—a union of parties whom 
mutual hatred had long kept apart—was gradually worked out by 
those very enactments intended for their own security. The intro- 
duction of schools exclusively for the education of the blacks, 
whilst the whites were restricted in the education of their children 
on the island, and prohibited from sending them abroad for that 
purpose, aroused even the Spaniards, and secret meetings were 
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held by some of the most wealthy and influential among them, in 
which a union was formed, and the determination taken to with- 
hold all aid from the government, some going so far as to proclaim 
the fact of their making common cause with the Creoles. Such 
movements had the effect of awakening Pezuela to a sense of his 
danger, and a series of temporizing measures were commenced 
by which the people were lulled into fancied security, until some 
new aggression shall again arouse them to a spirit of resistance. 

Cuba is the most westerly of the West India Islands, and its 
circumferance is about two thousand miles, In all probability no 
place on the earth has a finer or more desirable climate, than has 
the main portion of Cuba, its hottest months being July and August, 
when the rmean temperature is from 80° to 83° Fahrenheit ; with 
the clear atmosphere of the low latitudes, no mist, the sky seldom 
obscured, and the appearance of the stars and sky at night far 
brighter and more beautiful than at the north. The atmosphere 
does not seem to lose its transparency with the departure of day. 

“‘Sunset is ever remarkable for its soft, mellow beauty here, 
and the long twilight that follows it. For many years the island 
has been the resort of the northern invalid in search of health, es- 
pecially of those laboring under pulmonary affections; the soft, 
soothing power of the climate having a singularly healing influence, 
as exercised in the balmy trade winds. The climate, so uniformly 
soft and mild, the vegetation so thriving and beautiful, the fruits so 
delicious and abundant, seem to give it a character almost akin to 
that we have seen described in tales of fairy land. 


‘To persons in the early stages of pulmonary complaints the 
West Indies hold forth great promise of relief; and at the period 
when invalid New Englanders most require to avoid their own 
homes, namely, during the prevailing east winds of April, May 
and June, the island of Cuba is in the glory of high summer, and 
enjoying the healthiest period of its yearly returns. After the 
early part of June, the unacclimated would do well to take pas- 
sage up the gulf to New Orleans, and come gradually north with 
the advancing season. From the proximity of Cuba in our north- 
western parts to our own continent, the climate is variable, and a 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea ice is sometimes form- 
ed, but snow never falls upon the island, though it is occasionally 
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visited in this region by hail storms, In the cities and near the 
swamps, the yellow fever, that scourge of all hot climates, prevails 
from the middle of June to the last of October; but in the interior 
of the island, where the visitor is at a wholesome distance from 
humidity and stagnant water, it is no more unhealthy than our 
own cities in summer. It is doubtful if Havana, even in the fever 
season, is as unhealthy as New Orleans during the same period of 
the year.” 

Of the many squares, pazeos and plazas in Havana, the Plaza 
de Armas stands first in importance, not alone from its beautifully 
ornamented walks and promenades, but, perhaps from its being 
immediately in front of the residence of the Captain General, 
while the massive stone barracks of the military in the rear and 
the parades and reviews of the troops draw towards it at early twi- 
light, thousands of the fair daughters of Cuba, who now quit their 
volantes, and in the company of husbands or lovers, fathers or 
brothers, enjoy the cool air and drink in the music of the gover. 
nor’s band, which plays every evening from seven to nine o’clock, 
Music seems to be a passion with the Cubans, and much time is 
devoted to the cultivation of the voice by both sexes, and their 
vocal powers are of a high order. ‘The instruments most in use 
among them, are the guitar and flageolet, in which they are pro- 
ficients. Music in the open air, and more particularly in the eve- 





ning has a marked effect upon the Cubans, and the performances 
of the military bands in the Plaza de Armas has many a time 
driven from the mind of the downtrodden Creole the memory of 
his wrongs, and while listening to the dulcet sounds he sinks into 
a state of dreamy forgetfulness. ‘* Nowhere,” says Ballou, *‘ can 
we conceive of a musical performance listened to with more de- 
lightful relish than in the Plaza at Havana, at the close of the 
long tropical twilight.” 

The engraving represents the Governor’s palace, with the 
Plaza de Armas immediately in front, The square is surrounded 
by an iron railing and divided into beautiful walks, planted on 
either side with gaudy flowers and shadowed by oranges and palms, 
while a grateful air of coolness is diffused around by the playing 
of a copious fountain into a large stone basin surmounted by a 
marble statue of Ferdinand. 
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The Cuban women are said to be ‘ beautiful as eastern houris, 
and there is a striking and endearing charm about them, their 
every motion being replete with a native grace ; every limb elas- 
tic and supple. Their voices are sweet and low, and the subdued 
tone of their complexions is relieved by the arch vivacity of night 
black eyes, that alternately swim in meltlng lustre or sparkle in 
expressive glances. ‘Their costume is never ostentatious, though 
costly ; the most delicate muslin, the finest linen, the richest silk, 
the most exquisitely made satin shoes, — these, of course, render 
their chaste attire exceedingly expensive. There are no “strong 
minded women” among them. They lead a life of decided ease 
and pleasure. What little work they do is extremely light and 
lady like —a little embroidery or sewing. The bath and the 
siesta divide the sultry hours of the day. They wait until nearly 
sunset for the drive in the volante, and then goto respond by 
sweet smiles to the salutations of the caballeros on the Paseos, and 
after the long twilight to the Plaza de Armas, and then perhaps to 
join the mazy dance —an amuzement almost necessary to the ex- 
istance of the Creole ladies. Yet they are capable of deep and 
high feelings, and when there was a prospect of the liberation of 
the island, these fair patriots, it will be remembered, gave their 
most precious jewels and ornaments as a contribution to the glori- 
ous cause.of liberty.” 











HOME. 


There is one bright enchanting spot, where love and beauty glow, 
Which oft the glorious grace of God hath made a heaven below ; 

And in that covenant-sheltered spot, there is a radiant gem, 

More precious far than ocean pearls or empire’s diadem ! 

O keep that gem, ye plighted ones, nor from that spot depart — 

That spot is Home — delightful nomz — that gem the raiTHruL HEART. 
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Let the exercise of the body be that in which the mind can 
pleasurably participate. 


ry 
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CLARA BLAISDELL; OR, THE FACTORY GIRL. 


BY AGNES M. RAMSAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was a summer’s midnight many years since in the noisy City 
of L . Far up in the cloudless sky the bright, pale moon 
shone calmly, like a pure spirit guarding the sleepers below; and 
the gleaming stars were scattered o’er the blue expanse like at- 
tendants waiting to receive their missions of love to wearied mor- 
tals. 

No sound fell upon the ear, save the slowstep of the watchman, 
as he went-upon his accustomed, way, or ever and anona gentle 
breeze would send a slight murmur through the green foliage of 
the trees which shaded the principal street, sounding like low 
voices telling of hope andjoy. It was a holy scene, and to the few 
who had not yet sought their couches, it brought quiet, peaceful 
feelings, unlike those of the glaring daylight. 

There stood, in the retired street, a block of houses, in which 
dwelt those who were compelled to toil, day after day, in the noisy 
factory which was near by. No light was visible, for all save one 
had long since retired and were now dreaming, perchance, of 
friends from whom they were years ago parted, or ofa glorious 
future, which was, to them, never to come! Who can explain 
the mysterious happiness which is felt in dreams; when all the 
grosser senses are lost in sleep, then does the spirit, which cannot 
be confined, roam in beautiful scenes, and paint fair pictures, on 
which all love to think, when again they wake to busy life. 

At an open window, sat a young person of about twenty-two 
years Her hands were clasped tightly before her face, which 
was marked by an expression of intense agony. ‘Tears flowed 
unchecked down her pale, thin features, and her look and attitude 
betrayed a deep and settled sorrow, which could not find vent in 
simple words. 

Many moments she sat thus, until at last, rising, she hastily 
dashed away the tear-drops which glittered inthe moonlight, and 
in impassioned tones she spoke :-— 

** These are the first tears I have shed for months; and now 
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they gush wildly from their founts, and yet bring me no peace, 
To-morrow morn [ must return to my toil, from whence I can 
hope for no release, until death shall kindly come. ‘It was not 
always thus. Four short years since was very happy. ThenI 
was dear to him, and the hours glided as swiftly by as thought. 
Oh! my father, had it not been for you, I might have been — but 
I will not reproach the dead! You are at rest, now, and J, when 
shall Ibe?” 

The speaker’s voice sunk to a low whisper, and her slight form 
trembled with the strength of her emotions. She had sat there 
tor hours, while Memory had carried her back to other days, when 
she was blessed by the love of a true, warm heart. Then no 
dark thought of the future ever dimmed the sunshine of her life, 
and she dreamed not of the dreary lot which was to be hers, How 
could she ever think that to her, the child of opulent parents, 
who had not one unfulfilled wish, could come the hour when that 
slender, graceful, form would be bent with fatigue, and her white 
hands sullied with toil? Ah! no; had some kind, warning spirit 
have whispered to her of this, she would have laughed merrily at 
its sad torebodings, nor felt one shadow of dread. Would it were 
possible for the heart, when it bounds so lightly, to divine the fu- 
ture sorrows which are to fall upon it, and check its wild gladness! 





Suddenly she raised her head, and a sweet and peaceful smile 
lit up her wasted features with a holy beauty. The look of des- 
pair had vanished, and one could see that she was very lovely ; 
but it was a mournful beauty, such as one would fancy fitted to 
those who had seen their dearest hopes shattered before their gaze. 
Her black hair lay in rich waves over a fair face, which had lost 
its roundness, but over which lingered a melancholy grace, which 
won the heart of the beholder. Her large dark eyes! who could 
gaze into their dreamy depths, and not feel that some great sorrow 
had blighted her earthly joy? And her voice was sweeter than 
the song of the birds, as in quivering accents, she breathed out 
her low, sorrowful complaint :— 





*‘ | have often murmured at my fate,” she said, ‘* and have cher- 
ished harsh feelings towards those "parents who have cared so 
kindly for me, but oh! may I be forgiven! I will strive to forget 
the sweet dream which once gilded my life — but have | not tried 
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with all the energy of which my soul is capable ? I cannot forget! 
And yet, why should I remember? He did not even bid me adieu 
— then why, why do 1 treasure his memory, when he has years 
since forgotten my name, even ? 


With a heavy sigh she rose from the window, and in a few mo- 
ments was robed for her couch, where she was soon lost in sleep. 
The morning dawned, and with its first faint glimmer was her 
calm slumber broken, and when the factory-bell rung, she was 
wending her way to her noisy and life-killing toil, together with 
her companions, who were inmates of the same boarding house. 


Let us glance back five years. Then Clara Blaisdell was a 
happy girl of seventeen. Her father was very wealthy, and with 
his wife and only child had, some three years before, retired to 
the pretty village of H . but a few miles distant from the City 
of L . Clara was at this time a pupil, at the excellent Acade- 
my of which that place boasts. It was here that she had met a 
young man who had but lately come amongst them, and of whose 
origin no one was aware. Fora year were his visits constant to 
the residence of Clara, and he was always cordially welcomed by 
her parents, who derived much pleasure from the society of the in- 
telligent stranger; the admiration which the young man had at 
first felt for her, had, from an intimate knowledge of her charac- 
ter, kindled into deep and sincere love, which was reciprocated 
| by her with all the intensity and truth of which a young, pure 
heart is capable. It needed but this assurance to complete his 
happiness, and with a heart overflowing with hope, he sought the 
well-filled library where her father was usually to be found. 

In a brief manner he confessed to the proud Mr. Blaisdell his 
love for his beautiful daughter, and asked his consent to their union, 

only to be met by a blunt and decided refusal. 
| “IT respect you, Mr. Lawrence,” said the old man, candidly, 
| “ but I will not consent to my daughter’s wedding one whose sal- 
| ary is all he has to support him! 
| ‘His salary to support him! what more would you have? 
| Pray explain yourself,” replied he, indignantly. 

“I think my meaning is sufficiently plain,” was Mr. Blaisdell’s 
| curt rejoinder. ‘I mean simply this, Clara shall never wed a 
poor man.”’ 
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A thought flashed through the young man’s mind, and coldly 
bowing to Mr. Blaisdell, he merely answered .— 

“ Perhaps, did you know me better, you would regret your 
words. Good evening !” and he left the room. 

“‘ He defies me!” exclaimed Mr. Blaisdell, in tones of passion, 
as he quickly jerked the bell-cord, anda moment after, gave or- 
ders that his daughter should be sent to him, 

When she entered the room, her fine countenance beaming with 
animation, and a pleasant smile hovering around her full lips, hig 
heart reproached him, but casting aside that feeling, he motioned 
her to achair, and in hurried accents, said :— 

‘*‘ Mr. Lawrence has asked my consent to his marriage with 
you oie 

*‘He has, father! ” joyously interupted Clara, while a rich 
crimson blush stole over her lovely face, heightening its beauty. 

** He has,” continued her father, frowning at this outburst of 
feeling. 

**‘ And your answer?” timidly asked Cora, for she saw she 
had unintentionally offended her proud father, by the eager inter- 
est she had displayed. 

‘*‘T gave him an answer in the negative.” 

‘*You did?—and why, father?” she inquired, sorrowfully, 
while the warm tears streamed down her face. 

“Clara Blaisdell, you are an only child; do you think I wish to 
see you doomed to poverty?” 

‘“*No; but,dear father, he loves me, and will always protect 
me,”’ 

‘« He is poor, and you can never wed him!” 

** He is all that is good and noble. Could you be persuaded to 
cast aside your prejudices, and observe his principles, you would 
find much in him to admire,” she answered firmly. 

‘“‘] know nothing of him or his prineiples; he is not a proper 
match for you.” " 

“A ‘proper match for me?’ And what do you consider a fit- 
ting one ? When will the day come, when lofty principles and 
good character are estimated at their true value; and the man 
actuated by excellent motives, esteemed far above him, whose 
only possession is money ?” 
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‘* Quite romantic!” sneered Mr. Blaisdell; ‘‘I presume you 
have gained these foolish ideas from your lover ?” 

‘‘T have always entertained them, and only wish I could per- 
suade you of their correctness,” she reiterated, earnestly. 

‘¢ Well, well, you may now discard them, as they will avail 
you nothing in this matter. I have no doubt you have engaged 
yourself to this penniless fellow, and have resolved to wed him, 
whether | am willing or not! ” 

“‘ No, father, you are wrong, I will never wed any man, unless 
his attentions are sanctioned by you, I have ever striven to prove 
myself an obedient daughter.” 

“True, Clara, I cannot say one word to the contrary,” rejoined 
her parent, a little softened by her affectionate manner. ‘“ But I 
do not wish you to think of this poor fellow, asI shall no longer 
permit his visits,”” 

* And his only fault is, that he is not wealthy! And for this 
great sin, he must be denied that society for which he is every 
way fitted!’ she cried, indignantly. 

*‘T will not contest the point with you! [have told my wishes, 
and shall expect to be obeyed!” he replied angrily. 

The young girl burst into tears, as she turned away, and sought 
her own apartment, where they could flow, unrestrained. It was 
the first great grief of her life, and she knew not how to meet it. 
Could it be true that she was no more to look upon his face, whom 
she loved most of all the world? It could not be! Life could not 
be borne unless she could see him, and listen to his kind words as 
she had for so long a time! Had she been happy but for a year, 
and was that year to be followed by a life-time of misery ? She 
felt, it must be so. Oh, bitter thought! she knew that to her hence- 
forth there could be no beauty or joy in life, for to hearts like hers, 
there comes no second love ! 

To be continued. 


A worp, a look, froma bel@¥ed one, has power to change the 
whole atmosphere of the heart ; to rouse it by magic, from cold- 


ness and apathy, to warm and generous exertion. 
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BY ANNIE GRAMAME. 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘*¢ Dost thou deem it such an easy task 
From the fond breast to root affection out ?” 
Southey. 
“ ’Tis a harsh world in which affection knows 
No place to treasure up its loved and lost 
But the lone grave.” 
Willis 
‘Thro’ suffering and sorrow thou hast pass’d 
To show us what a woman true may be.” 
Lowell, 


It would have been strange if the two thus thrown together so 
often, had not learned to love each other, without stopping to 
consider whether it was right or wrong; or that their friends 
miglhit have other views in their behalf. 


> and Howard was no ex- 


But, * love will not bear enslaving ;’ 
ception to the general rule. 
Jane and Emily were by no means pleased, when they discov- 


ered how matters stood. 





They had already assigned to him a lady who was the reputed 
heiress of great wealth, and their father, for reasons unknown to 
Howard, seemed equally desirous that his son should form an 


alliance with her, soon after their return from Europe. For sev- 
eral months past, Mr. Selwin had appeared gloomy, and quite un- 
like himself. He spent the time generally alotted to his family, in 
the library, pondering over voluminous ledgers whose mystic leaves 
seemed fraught with coming trouble. And so they were! One 
morning the merchants on ’Change were startled by the intelli- 
gence that the firm of Lincoln, Selwin & Co., had failed. There 
were several families involved in ruin without a hope of retrieving 


their loss. 

Mr. Selwin was prostrated by hf8 misfortune, and for weeks, it 
was feared that his life would be the forfeit. He rallied, however, 
but the effect on his mind, was greatly to be deplored. 
yr ry 
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It was well for Howard, that he had early chosen the profession 
of law, and when it became necessary that he should begin to 
carve out his own fortune, he was well prepared to enter the arena 
of active life. The elegant mansion, with its turniture, fell under 
the auctioneer’s hammer ; and when all of Mr. Selwin’s creditors 
were satisfied, there remained a few hundred dollars, with which 
he was enabled to procure a home for his family. It was a hum- 
ble one, to be sure, compared with that they had just left; but it 
was much better than none. And now came Ellen Perley’s first 
greatsorrow. Her kind mother was stricken with a fever which 
in a few days terminated her life. 

It was but the beginning of trouble for Ellen; and she felt 
this, as she stood by the coffin and gazed for the last time upon 
the face of one who had so long been her counsellor and friend. 
Who could supply her place? To whom could she go for ad- 
vice now? And, oh! who would love her as her mother did ? 
Did she think aloud ?—for an arm was thrown about her waist, 
and a voice rich in its deep-toned tenderness, said, “ Trust in 
me, darling, and | will love you while life endures ” 

She placed her hand in that of her lover, and there, in pres- 
ence of the dead, promised to be his wife. 

Had the curtain which veils the future been drawn aside, Nelly 
would have said the same; for it was no divided heart that she 
gave to him, who was dearer to her than all the world beside. 

She cared not, that wealth and its luxuries were no longer 
theirs. Would she not be rich in the love which a true hearted 
woman prizes above all other things? What though she might 
have to toil early and late, to help her husband? Would not her 
work be light compared with his? Oh, no! t .ey did not need 
gold, to make them happy. Not that, alone ! 

‘¢] suppose you will be willing to give up your foolish flirtation, 
and be more attentive to Miss Sullivan, now; will you not How- 
ard ?” said June as they were sitting alone one evening. 

‘‘ Begging your pardon, Jenny,I shall do nosucha thing! And 
allowing that I had an inclination to gratify you in this respect, 
what would the world — your world — say, if I should presume to 
adress an heiress, now that | am almost penniless ? Would you 
like to have it said that your brother had become a fortune hunter? 

c3 
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for you know, as well as the rest of my friends, thatI do not 
even like Miss Sullivan, albeit she is a very amiable lady.” 

** But, you could learn to like her, and 1 know very well that 
your suit would not be rejected. There are many of her admir- 
ers who would gladly receive the marks of favor that she has be- 
stowed upon you ” 

‘** Well, let them then!”’ was the somewhat ungallant reply. “I 
have no disposition to quarrel with any one, for favors that I have 
never solicited.” 

Jane saw that he was in earnest, and wisely forbore to press the 
subject further. 

Like herself, he had a will of hisown; and where his interest 
was concerned, possessed firmness enough to be ruled by his own 
judgment. 

Mr. Selwin alluded to the subject several times; but Howard 
respectfully assured his father that he could not comply with his 
wishes ; for he and Ellen were already betrothed to each other. 

‘* What! to a penniless girl! You certainly know that she has 
no claim upon the property left by your aunt. If she could have 
disposed of it as she pleased, Ellen would have had the greater 
part: butas itis, she can have nothing by right.” 

‘I care not for the property, father; for I trust that I shall soon 
be able to earn enough to support us both.” 

*¢ That is all nonsense and moonshine, Howard. Iam older in 
experience than you, my son, and I have seen others like yourself, 
recklessly throw away the best — and often the last chance, that 
fortune ever offered them, in the endeavor to carry out some fan- 
ciful ideas of their own. You will have to struggle hard to attain 
enough to live within your income ; to say nothing of a thousand 
incidental expenses that may be incurred by unforeseen events.” 

‘* But you are looking at the dark side of things, father,. I am 
strong in health and purpose, and the world is before me with its 
many chances and changes. By steady and earnest application 
to my business, I believe that1 shall succeed. Mr. Clarke has 
kindly offered me the use of his office, for the present, and his 
influence in procuring the patronage of his friends.” 

“Well, Howard, I have nothing more to say about this matter. 
I will only add, if you marry that girl, you need not expect any as- 
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sistance from your family, whether they are able to give it, or other- 
wise. Bear this in mind, sir, if you please; and when you have 
consummated your folly, you may know what to depend upon.” 

Mr. Selwin took his hat as he ceased speaking ; and went out, 
leaving Howard to reflections that were any thing but pleasant. It 
pained him to think that by any act of his, and by which he believ- 
ed the only way to secure his own happiness, he should add a new 
source of trouble to the family. If by compliance with their 
wishes, he would be the only one to suffer, it might be different. 
But there was another — a trusting girl,—who loved him more 
than father or sisters could. 

Should he sacrafice her on the altar of pride and ambition ; and 
thus make her life a blank for the future ? Should he lightly re- 
tract his promises to her; and then— repeatthem to another— 
feigning a regard that he did not feel ? 

Just then, the subject of his thoughts entered the room. She 
had been out to walk; and the exercise had brought the color back 
to her face, which of late had been so pale that Howard feared 
for her health. 

Very beautiful did she look in her sable attire. Very beautiful 
were the dark eyes that flashed beneath the fringed lids, while 
within their clear depths, one could read the ‘ music breathing’ 
there — for himself! Oh, no! Here was the reply to his self 
questioning. 

He stood by a window asshe came in, and Ellen saw the shad- 
ow that yet lingered onhis brow. But softly advancing towards 
him, she laid her hand on his arm, and playfully asked, what made 
him look so sober. 

*‘ Not much ;” he replied a little sarcastically ; ‘‘ only they wish 
to separate us Nelly.” 

He looked at her steadily fora*° moment, and seeing that she 
grew very pale, he caught her to his heart, and said earnestly: 
‘‘ but they never shall, darling. Did you think that I could desert 
you now, just as you are left alone, and among comparitive stran- 
gers, too? No, no;Iam not so lost toevery sense of honor as 
that, Nelly.” He brushed back the curls that almost concealed 
her face, and as he pressed her quivering lips to his own, assured 
her again and again, of his love and protection. 
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It was late in the evening, and Howard Selwin sat alone in the 
office, fiuishing some writing that Mr. Clarke had given him to 
copy. He had just completed his work, when the door was open- 
ed, and a man muffled ina cloak entered without ceremony. He 
glanced around the room, and seeing that Howard was alone, 
carefully closed the door, and advancing to the table, threw off his 
disguise with nervous haste. 

** George Curtis! what inthe name of wonder, brings you here 
at this time of night ?” 

“Hush! do not speak tooloud. Walls have ears, sometimes. 
I have come to you as a friend and you must help me if you can! 
You know that Warren Clifton and myself are the book-keepers 
in Mr. Everett’s store. 

This morning I was arranging some papers of my own, and be- 
ing called for, thoughtlessly left them in one of the account books 
on the table. In reference to a law suit now pending, Mr. Clarke 
took several volumes to his office to day, and among them is the 
one I want, and if you will get it for me,I shall be much indebted 
for your kindness,” Without a doubtin his mind, Hloward arose, 
and having found the volume indicated, gave it to the young man, 
He saw him open it and take out the papers, but that wasall. He 
did not see the bright gleaming of a tiny blade that cut through 
several leaves; or the dexterous movement that concealed the 
mischief done ; for the present at least. 

*¢ Do not say anything about this, unless you are questioned. 
And now good night; and many thanks for your kindness.” He 
went out, and Howard wondering at his strange deportment, clos- 
ed the office and wended his way home. 


When George Curtis again stood in the street, the moon was up 
in all her splendor. Suthe had no inclination to note the loveli- 
ness of the night; for a dark purpose was in his heart. 

Let us follow him! 


In a large room brilliantly illuminated by the light from a heavy 
chandelier, were assembled some of the most aristocratic young 
men in the Empire city. The attention of all seemed to be 
directed toa table, around which were seated several men, intent 
upon the work before them. 
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There was no sound heard, save the occasional rattle of the dice 


as they fell with portentous distinctness upon the board. 
Suddenly one of the men sprang to his feet, and dashing the 
box from his hand, exclaimed in tones of thrilling agony, ** Ruined ; 


forever ruined !” 
To be continued. 


CAROLYN. 


I. 
Sainted maiden! art thou with me ! dost thou come to me to-night ! 
Bringing cheer unto thy brother, in thy ministering flight ! 
Yes! I know it! though thy radiance may not meet this mortal sight. 


II. 
Murmurs of an angel-whisper,—touches of a spirit’s palm, 
Give me token of thy presence, bidding hence this vague alarm, 
Lulling all my sombre dreamings to a still and holy calm. 


Ill. 


Now memories fair and soothing troop, like shadows, to my thought, 
Of the wealth of truth and tenderness, with which thy soul was fraught ;— 
Virgin soul! whose peer, forever, must be all too vainly sought. 


IV. 


Silent sat I, in my sorrow, full of bitterness and gloom, 
While I watched thee, in thy beauty sinking slowly to the tomb ;— 
For the pallor of the dead ones, putting off thy girlish bloom. 


v. 
oe the hours have glided, since thou vanishedst from earth 


And a heavy sadness darkens now our widowed home and hearth, 
Checking coldly, as profaneness, any passing gleams of mirth. 


vi. 


Broken is our household, broken, and the world has one less tie, 
To hold our hearts’ warm fealty, and to make us loth to die ; 
But lo! a chord, henceforward, draweth us to thee on high! 


Vil. 


When, some day, this life, its freedom over earth, at last shall win, 

And from Here to the Hereafter, I shall, haply, enter in, 

May I meet thee, with thy welcome, loved and saintly Carotyn ! 
Augusta, C. H. F 
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BED-MUSINGS. 


BY GILES BANGS, ESQ. 


PART SECOND. 


It is in the morn.ng, very early — so my watch, which is ticking 
diligently at my bedside, tells me — and the dismal rain is dropping 
in pattering monotone, from the sullenclouds, A skylarking breeze 
has entered during the night at my open window, and scattered 
the papers that were quietly lying on my table, about the floor in 
worse confusion than befel the sibyl’s leaves in the classic legend. 
Here and there lie, in a disorder which baffles any intelligible ar- 
rangement, all those elaborately matched and carefully adjusted 
sheets, which it was my whole last-evening’s toil to get together 
in consistent sequence, and which I left laid all so cannily one 
upon another, when I went to bed.—Some of them, too, may be, 
have been whisked away out of my chamber into the river. Now 
this perverse breeze freshens, as if mocking my powerless wrath, 
and the papers flutter sympathetically at the token. A_ blind, 
haply left swinging last night, smites heavily against the sash, 
and straightway the curtains flaunt half across the room. Again, 
and again, that mad blind crashes upon the window, and, unless I 
am willing to give Deacon Dawson a profitable job of setting glass 
to-day, I must quell its rage. Oh, Orton! how it pours! If Juve- 
NAL wondered whence [lERActitus, the weeping philosopher, got 
all his tears, surely I may marvel what can be the source of these 
headlong waves that are tumbling from the sky. Well, I hope 
it may do somebody a kindness, all this rain. Maybe it will 
make the grass grow. Perhaps it will increase the crops. But 
the advantages that can be adequate to all this meteorological 
demonstration we are having, are, I confess, beyond my wisdom 
to conjecture. They are occult enough to me. 

For, I must acknowledge, I like sunshine — although I have no 
objection to moonlight, and starlight in their season — only give 
me cloudless skies. By some uncomfortable delicacy of tempera- 
ment, some odd constitutional sympathy, my feelings partake, 
very much, in the gloominess or gladness suggesi.u by the differ- 
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ent phases of the weather. AnrisropHanes, in one of his inimita- 
ble comedies, quotes the mythological fiction of men’s becoming 
such in outward form as the clouds they gazed upon. Now, al- 
though my material shape is not modified at all, so far as I am 
conscious, by the changes of the atmospheric masses, I am yet 
aware of queer variations in my mental habitudes, corresponding, 
with a tolerable degree of closeness, to their diverse aspects. By 
turns I feel — it is only figuratively, of course, that [ am speaking 
—like a microcosmic, psychical cirrus cumulus, or stratus.— 
Sometimes like their intermediates —the cirro-cumulus, cirro- 
stratus, or cumulo-stratus Even when there is only a light mist, I 
stillseem to be inarather foggy mood. My experience, just 
now, is of a kind of spiritual resemblance to the cumulo-cirro- 
stratus —the water-bearing nimbus,— into which all the genera of 
clouds reso!ve themselves when rain falls. But I will forbear 
drenching this sheet with the deluge of my humid fancies. 

Well, | find, upon rising to secure that clamorous blind, that my 
brain is haunted by the ghost of yester-evening’s headache. So 
I will even let the breakfast slide to day, and betake myself to a 
far-from-lucid treatise on metaphysics, whose perplexed jargon so 
much amused me the other night. There is some entertainment, 
surely, in following the writer as he wanders and stumbles along 
amongst unsubstantial nothings and transpareut truisms to demon- 
strate, by a rigorous dialectic, a conclusion which common-sense, 
or as he courteously styles it, *‘ ordinary thinking,” although in- 
deed it comes at it, does not come at by a strict and reasoned pro- 
cess. Here I find a beautifully clear statement of that famous log- 
ical weapon, the “ principle of contradiction: ” Ifa thing is not 
this, it may be that; but if it is neither this nor that, it must be 
something else. And this the writer boastingly declares to be the 
only criterion of necessary truth. Certainly there is no fallacy in 
all this, but then one can hardly repress a wicked smile at seeing 
itso gravely and deliberately laid down. Here, with all possible 
parade and solemnity, the author gues about to prove the strength 
of a position which common-sense seizes upon intuitively. Yes, 
very true, he says, but then— to common sense it is not an exigent 
necessity of thinking, but only an optional opinion. Common 
sense occupies the position indeed, but she cannot defend it. This 
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may be very profound, perhaps, but, I submit it to you, gentle 
reader, isn’t it rather funny. Yet our author is not always so se- 
rious in his joking. Under all his philosophic cant and prosing, 


he has something of a vein of humor. Of course he is somewhat 
polemical and militant, and has various adverse opinions to com- 
bat. He has wit enough to remember, that ridicule is a blade of 
no mean temper; and he, now andthen, wields it with some ad- 
dress. Of one reverend sage who falls under his censure he says 
that, he is like a man trying to milka he-goat intoa seive. In 
the first place he gets no milk, and even that he loses. Again, he 
likens some hoary object of his satire to one seeking to lift nothing 
upon the point of no fork. And so he hacks away at those so- 
lemn old philosophers, until they come down amazingly in your 





veneration. 

I will challenge any man to get any clearer or more solid con- 
victions, any stronger or more satisfactory beliefs, by much con- 
verse with these verbose metaphysicians. Your homo unius libri, 
although he may lay no claim toa catholic eclecticism, is surely, 
more likely to have consistent and fixed opinions. To his one au- 
thority he refers everything, and abides content. But after listening 
to angry champions of contradicting systems, you rise, often, without 
having rendered your assent to either. Very much in the same 
way as youare apt to lapse, from your first earnestness of inquiry, 
into a shadowy notion of a moral indifference in motives or actions, 
after puzzling yourself with the writers on ethics, so after pursu- 
ing the obscure and devious pathways of the professors of philos- 
ophy, you feel inclined to subside, in the very blankness of des- 
pair, into an easy carelessness of truth. It seems to you as if the 
most of science were merely probable and vitiated by conjecture, 
rather than certain and grounded upon substantial verities. _ What 
is called absolute or necessary knowledge seems to sink, at the 
last, into a shallow identical proposition. The whole of human 
wisdom looks as if it might be reduced to this bald tenet —‘‘ what 
is, is.” Some sorry and battered truisms appear, here and there, 
amidst the whirling flood of words, 











“ rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 





You wonder how so many systems could ever have been builded 
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out of so small material, You see heaps of platitudes and fruitless 
theories piled upon a few barren axioms, and to get at the solid 
truth you must clear away all this accumulated rubbish, and come 
back to the beginningg, And these are only self-evident notions, 
which lay clearly in your own insight atthe first, and whose an- 
nouncement as “* primary truths,” “ necessary laws of reason,” 
&c., gives you no new discovery of fact,no fresh nor sharper 
vision into the mysteries of thought and being.— Ah! when will 
men come to learn that the realm of the unknown is not simply 
so much territory thus far unoccupied —a region which may be 
traversed thoroughly at length by bold explorers and added to the 
region of the known— but a province, of infinite extent, lying 
outside our possible no less than our actual knowledge, and sur- 
rounded by constant and perpetual barriers, such that no agility of 
genius can ever overleap them. Our inquiry must meet finally 
fixed and impassable walls, against which we may hurl our spears 


in vain. The laws ofignorance are as inexorable and strong as 





those of knowledge, and there is no cunning of the intellect so 
keen as to evade them. 

Maybe these musings of mine are rather digressive and desul- 
tory. But how can it be expected that one shall always think in 
a continuous right line, especially when he has no particular and 
earnest end in view. In this boyish sport ofthe fancy, so unlike 
manly and serious mental toil, we must turn aside, in obedience 
to the very spirit of the thing, to chase these fugitive butterflies 
and lightning-bugs that flit before us. Does anybody propose to 
reduce dreaming to anart, and to give rules for its successful 
prosecution ? If so, and if he succeeds, I shall eagerly await the 
appearance of his manual. What the dreams might lose in gro- 
tesqueness, and Ariel-like celerity of action, would be more than 
compensated in their superior symmetry, and completeness of de- 
velopment. My dreams—the most interesting ones — termi- 
nate generally at the most engaging point, at the very crisis. 
They are shorn of their conclusions ; like romances with the cat- 
astrophes torn off and lost by naughty urchins. It would bea 
blessing to us who find so grand a region on the inner side of the 





horn and ivory gates, if, by some prudent continence of mind, 
we could only finish out our rosy visions. Although I have often 
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laughed at it, yet there was some sober significance in the indig- 
nant utterance of an umquhile room-mate, whom, out of sheer 
mischief, | awoke once as I was clambering intobed. In a tone 
of expostulating anger, he exclaimed: ‘* Gigs! that’s too bad! you 
woke me up out of a tip-top, splendid dream!” I tried to convince 
him, then, in accordance with the doctrine of ABERCROMBIE, that, 
after all, he was indebted to me for so much of the dream as he 
actually did enjoy. ButI could not make him believe the dogma 
that these golden messengers oaly glide upon the borders of slum. 
ber and wakefulness, occupying, in their fantastic masques, but a 
mathematical moment, a differential, or infinitessimally small bit 
af time. And I acknowledge I can hardly assent myself to a 
notion so startling, which expands an instant of duration to months 
or years; which makes a tiny, transient second so eventful and 
intense, 





Butlo! a gleam of sunlight. Blue sky enough, I declare, to 
make a Hollander a pair of pants! It is really going to be pleas- 
ant, after all my mournful salutations of the morning. 


THE REFORMED. 


BY N. DEERING. 


I saw him in his loneliness ; and grace 
Attractive shone, with dignity combin’d ; 

And on his matchless features one might trace 
The march of thought, the majesty of mind. 
And his was one that learning had refin’d, 

And it was full of high imaginings ; 

No more the joys of time and sense could bind 

It down to earth ; on Fancy’s fairy wings 


It lov’d aloft to soar and muse on heavenly things. 


True, he had bent the knee in youthful day 
At Folly’s shrine, admiring crowds among, 
Who blindly followed where he led the way, 
For there was melting music on his tongue. 
But soon he found her gilded trappings hung 
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Too heavily —her joys the senses pall. 

Ah, then the retrospect his bosom wrung : 
What were the banquet and the festival — 
What but the pageants of an hour, and idle all ? 


Wealth had been his; and while that wealth remain’d 
Those whom the world call’d friends had flock’d around; 
But none in adverse fortune he retain’d, 
Save one—and she now slumber’d in the ground ; 
How oft he lingered by that lonely mound, 
And yet, he murmur’d not in his laments ; 
A few more sands run out, and then his round 
Like hers would terminate — and to be hence 
Was now his ardent wish, if so will’d Providence. 


And yet he hated not a thankless world — 
”T was his to mourn the vices of the age; 
To rescue those in Folly’s vortex hurl’d, 
To bind the broken heart, its pains assuage. 
For such he spread the consecrated page, 
For such how oft he agoniz’d in prayer ; 
Urg’d them to seek that goodly heritage, 
Which their Redeemer promis’d to prepare 
For those who sought his feet, and cast their burden there, 


LILY AND ROSE. 


BY AN OLD LADY. 

Two lovely maidens sat side by side, in a thronged and brilliant 
parlor. Apart from the glare and the crowd, they seemed, to an 
observer, to be quietly looking on, and enjoying the mirthful scene. 
Behind them, leaning on the back of the lounge on which they sat, 
was a young man of graceful appearance. His eyes bent fondly 
and sadly on the one, but often as he turned his gaze upon the face 
of the other maiden, they lighted up with a rapturous expression, 
and his whole countenance beamed with joy and admiration. — 
The maidens were not relatives, but only neighbors. Intimate, 
they had been for years. They were both lovely: but as unlike 
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in their loveliness as the two flowers, by whose names they had 
been petted. The one was white and frailas the drifting snow- 
flake, — with eyes intensely dark and mournful, — hair like the 
raven’s wing, and lips like rose leaves dropped upon the heart of 
alily. Her voice and smile were alike enchaining. Manya 
time, do I remember — have I turned from my school-girl sports 
to listen to that voice orto look upon that smile.— For we had 
been school-girls together, and [ loved Lily even as a sister. 

“Come Tot,” she said to me one morning, ‘*don’t race to-day !” 
and drawing her arm within mine, she added — “*I have a secret 
to tell you.” 

Tho’ I was as large as she, and nearly as old, she would persist 
in calling me by my baby name, much to my chagrin:— for the 
reader will have seen that it was not the most graceful, or poetic 
appellation to bestow upon a young lady of sixteen, 

** Indeed !’’ | answered pettishly, “* but I hate secrets: pray do 
not tell me one, or I shall betray it!” and I drew from her gently. 

‘¢ Do not — do not go!” she cried — “ but come with me, and 
be quiet while I tell you!” 

“But I dislike secrets,” 1 repeated, ‘‘ and could never keep 
one.” 

‘¢‘ Hush-sh, dear Tot; don’t tease me now!” she said, as ner- 
vously she clung to my arm. 

I looked at her, and her large eyes were fast filling. In a mo- 
ment my arms were thrown around her, and we hastened along in 
a quiet path that led to a little summer house near. 

I at once divined what her secret must be. For, had I not seen 
the one she held most dear, bending with fondness upon the fresh 
** Rose of the glen!” I waseven now a guest in the mansion 
home of Rose Mellen. Had listened patiently night after night 
before retiring, to the many interesting items she had gathered up 
for me during the day. And those items had all insome way been 
connected with ‘*Charley.” ‘Poor dear Charley” was all the 
theme! and poor Lily! what was to be done ! 

But in vain did Rose appeal to me. I could only answer with 
my tears: for I loved both girls, and could not bear that either 
should know sorrow. If I was ennobled and purified by my in- 
tercourse with the peerless Lily, 1 was charmed and captivated by 
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the graceful beauty and vivacity of Rose. Her laugh was like 
music, as it floated free and light through the spacivus rooms ; her 
step was the lightest, and her smile the most joyous. Her dancing 
blue eyes were always filled, brimming with mirthfullness, her 


hair falling in showers of goldencurls, and her cheek ever fresh 
asthe morning rose. 


When I had seated myself by the side of Lily, on the morning 
in question, | turned mechanically toward her, thinking of what I 
might say tocomfort her in her great sorrow. After a pause which 
was growing painful I said — ** Well, Lily ! I listen,” 

‘* Do you know,” she began slowly, ‘‘that Charles loves Rose, 
— and that Rose loves Charles, — and— that Lily is wasting with 
a hopeless sorrow ?” 

‘Nay —take back the words!” said I, ‘Say not that hope- 
less sorrow is yours: I will not, can not believe it! you are too 
good ; too sensible to die for the love ofany man,— even though 
it be Charles Malcolm ! 

* But, T love him!” said Lily. 

* You can not if he proves to be false,” I argued. * Why, if 
he were an angel before, he could not now be lovely to you, since 
he prefers another ! 


“Do not blame him!” she cried. ‘ He can not help it. Who 
can help loving Rose ? ” 


“ True!’ I replied. ‘* AndI can tell you why every body loves 
Rose. Tis because she is so happy and light hearted. But she 


is also independent, and Charles will soon find the difference be- 
tween the love of Lily and Rose. She will never hang helpless 


upon his arm, and see all the other swains go sighing by, as you 
have done. Had you shown him there was danger of losing you, 
he had never thoug t of loving another. Men are so covetous! 
They are not content with the love of one true heart; but sigh for 
every lovely woman they see. Charles is not an exception by 
any means. He loves you; but his head is all at once turned, and 
he fancies he loves Rose too. 


But see if he does not come on his 
knees to you yet, for what he has made you suffer !” 
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“Ah! no no,” she sighed —*“ and if he did—I could not receive 
him again.” 

* That’s right, Lily. Do not let him see your weakness.” 

She started and a sudden flush mantled her pale face. 

“] am weak;”’ she said, ** but he shall not see my weakness, 
As for Rose —she must read it all.” 

‘* No matter what she reads,”’ | replied. ‘“* The more she reads, 
the better. Only be cold and indifferent toward him !” 

Poor Lily! it was but little comfort she could extract from my 
words. I could not point her toany source of consolation. I could 
only speak the thoughts that at the moment seemed uppermost in 
my girlish heart. ButItwined my arms around her at parting, 
and she saw my tears flow. By that, she knew that I would love 
her to the end. 

It was but a few weeks after the occurrence above mentioned, 
that | received a letter calling me to my home ina distant city. 
Rose had obtained permission of her parents to give a leave-taking 
party on the night previous to my departure. 

To Lily, this was extremely painful. She felt unable to sup- 
port herself calmly through such an ordeal. Yet she could not 
well avoid being present. 

The day at length arrived, and I passed several of its fleeting 
hours at the home of Lily. I was pained and shocked to see how 
rapidly she was drooping. 

The party, with ali its anticipated pleasures vanished like a va- | 
por from my view, as I looked upon her snowy face. All other 
friends were forgotten. I was indignant in my feelings towards 
Rose, and wished in my heart, she had been born ugly instead of | 
beautiful. I longed to see Charles, only to tell him, that 1 des- 
pised him for his duplicity and weakness. 

But I controlled my feelings, as best I could, in order to comfort 
my sweet and suffering friend ; and at alate hour! entered with 
her the gorgeous apartment of Mrs. Mellen. 

Almost the first person we saw on our unceremonious entrance, 
was the false Charles. He cast an uneasy look toward us, and 
then sprang to the side of Lily, offering his arm, as in former times 
he would have done under like circumstances. But with a sweet, 


calm smile, and a graceful bend of her head Lily passed on, — 
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only leaning more heavily on my arm, and pressing her slender 
fingers into my keenly conscious wrist, till lcould have screamed 
with pain. Rose hastened to greet us, and making room for Lily 
on a lounge, seated herself by her side, holding her hand affec- 
tionately within her own. Charles drew near, as if to join in their 
‘conversation, but receiving no token of invitation from either, he 
contented himself with standing near them in silence, as described 
in the commencement of my sketch. 

The evening hours sped joyously away. ‘The song and the 
mirth were nearly ended. Lily had found but little repose for her 
tortured spirit; for she had seemed the object for all eyes to rest 
upon. Atlength when many of the young ladies had in turn 
sang; Lily was urgently requested to take a seat at the piano. — 
In vain she declined, saying she wished but to listen. Her gift as 
asinger was almost unequalled, and no one present seemed wil- 
ling to forego the pleasure of listening to her voice. I trembled 
exceedingly when she arose pale and calm and moved toward the 
piano. She placed her arm within mine as she did so, and I] 
whispered as we walked — 








** Now Lily, do not falter, unless you wish the pity of this heart- 
less crowd !” 

* Pity!” she repeated contemptuously. ‘“ No, [ will not falter.” 

And she did not. Her voice slightly tremulous at first, rose 
fuller and sweeter, till her gentle soul seemed soaring away to the 
land of golden harps. No color tinged her cheek as she sung, 
Her countenance was serene as a summer sky; and I would have 
thought that her spirit was unruffled, but for the unusual lustre that 
gleamed from her burning eye, Pale as marble stood the perfid- 
ious Charles, at a little distance, gazing with an agonized expres- 
sion upon the heavenly vision before him. 





How I triumphed in his pain! How 1 wished he might faint ; 
or commit some such womanly weakness! Any sort of ridiculous 
scene, — so that he had been its hero,— would have been wel- 
come tomy heart. ButI looked in vain for its coming. He 








turned suddenly as if divining the burden of my prayer, and left 
the room. 








The song had ceased ; and so absorbed hadI been in my un- 
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amiable reflections, that 1 had not observed that Lily had left her 
seat at the piano, and that Rose had taken her place, and was per- 
forming a very difficult piece, with astonishing success, I cared 
not for her powers, —cared not for the murmur of applause that 
heightened the color upon her beautiful cheek. Cared not for et- 
iquette, but started from my seat and hastened away in pursuit of 
the stricken one, whom I found on the balcony, seated alone, — 
her head leaning back, and her arms quietly dropped by her side. 
’T was a beautiful picture of repose. The cool breeze moved the 
stray curls that had escaped their frail fastenings, and they danced 
and played about the face, so still and white, —that, otherwise it 
had seemed like the face of the dead. 1 pauved to look at the se- 
rene smile that rested upon her lips, and I blest that power that 
had so lulled the sweeping tempest in her soul. 

“ Lily,” said I gently touching her®arm. ‘ Lily! Tam_look- 
ing for you, you will take cold after your exertion if you sit in the 
air.” But Lilly did not hear me. 1 pressed my fingers to her 
brow, — clasped her hand in mine ; but no life — no warinth re- 
turned my touch. I screamed slightly, as I strove to gather her 
light form in my puny arms. In a moment several friends rushed 
out to know the cause. Foremost was Charles. Like one insane 
he forced himself between us, — would have broken the hold | 
had upon my lovely burden, and taken her in his own arms,— 
but I exclaimed, in an earnest, half-suppressed tone. 

“ Back sir! Touch her not! Tamper no more withgthis treas- 
ure! Your perfidity has killed her — let that suffice !” 

He staggered back, and another kind friend assisted me, in re- 
storing the unconscious girl, Whenl saw she had recovered, | 
waved back those assembled on the balcony, and was again alone 
with Lily: Then, tenderly came Rose, and kneeling by her side 


kissed the pale cheek and brow again and again, —and_ retired 
without a word. But she had left a tear upon the hand of Lily. 
* Did | hear his voice?” whispered Lily, 


“Yes, Shull he appear?” saidI. A mournful, appealing 
look was my answer. I| rose and looked solemnly down into her 
deep, loving eyes, as I turned to go for Charles, 

** Oace more ! ouly once!” she murmured, * I know’tis wrong, 
but 1 will never see him after — never!” 
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Hastily I glided through the rooms, whose brilliancy seemed but 
heartless mockery, — looking neither to the one side nor to the 
other ; for I well knew it was not there the unhappy lover would 
seek repose for his troubled conscience. I opened the door of the 
library ; but alll saw there was the saddened and blushing Rose 
listening to the soft low tones of one who had loved her from 
childhood. Iclosed it again gently, with merely guessing at what 
might be the result of the evening’s incidents. I next flew to the 
garden, and ran through a lane toward an arbor, from which I 
knew Charles might watch Lily upon the balcony. [| was not mis- 
taken ia my hope. Like one stricken by a volcano he lay, while 
bursting sobs swelled his penitent heart. I stood, fora moment 
enjoying his self reproaches with the keenest del ght. I could have 
relished the scene for hours, had not the anguish of Lily been up- 
permost in my mind, prompting me to hasten. Sol approached 
the shrubbery that half concealed him, — keeping a careful dis- 
tance between us. 

“‘ Charles,” said I gently. 

He started to his feet, gazed upon me for a moment, then ex- 
claimed mournfully, “* Spare me —O, spareme! Leave me! only 
stay to tell me she is not dead ! 

“She is not dead,” said I, *‘ and 1 shall be but too happy in 
leaving you to your own blissful reflections. I came merely to 
ask if you would care to go and see Lily fur a moment just to take 
a finalleave ?” With a frightful bound he cleared the hedge 
between us, and throwing his arms around me, kissed me wildly, 
without giving me-the least warning of such an attack. 

* Come with me,” 








said he, ** you shall see if we part.” 

“ Of course I shall,” [ answered, as he dragged me along over 
flower beds and hedge borders tothe utter destruction of satin 
slippers and a new muslin dress. We found Lily as I had left her, 
weak and mournful ; butresigned in her whole appearance. | 
could not extricate myself from Charles until he knelt imploring- 
ly at Lily’s feet , but as I had no intention of kneeling with him, 
Itore my arm from within his, with only the slight loss of the 
sleeve of my already tattered dress. In my retreat [ encounter- | 
ed Rose. She wore a look of such fullness of satisfaction, and 
happiness, as again brought the spirit of revenge to my heart. 
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A shade of uneusiness, however, settled upon her face as she whis- 
pered, 

‘“‘ Poor Charley! Do you think he will feel it much, to know I 
am betrothed toanother? And dear Lily! will she forgive me ? 
Will not Charles go back.” 

“Fear not! he has been a suppliant this half hour,” I replied. 
“If Lily but receives him— believe me, — he will never think 
of asking if Rose will‘ feel his desertion.’” 

She looked at me wonderingly a moment, then a light silvery 


laugh floated through her parted lips. But she bowed her head 
upon my neck, and said, 
“Your reproach is bitter, but I deserve it.” 


A month later, I stood as bride’s maid for Lily, in satin slippers 
and a new muslin dress, — the gifts of “* Charley.” 


MEMORIES OF THE “BY-GONE.” 


BY RICHARD L. DALEY. 


Reader, have you ever sat down, in the calm twilight of a sum- 
mer evening, and indulged ina revery of the * long, long ago?” 
No! Then you have missed one ofthe greatest enjoyments,of 
life ; for from the past we can read lessons of the present and the 
future, and review, with a clearer conception and more elevated 
thought, the scenes in which we were busy actors in our boyhood 
or early manhood’s day, ere world-cares and heart-trials had fallen 
upon us with their mildew and their blight. 

I am not, kind reader, a very old man, yet Father Time is be- 
ginning to sprinkle my locks with the frosts of age, and wrinkle 
my brow with the deep furrows of premature decay; andI love 
to sit down and think over the by-gone, and contrast its sunshine 
and shadow with the’ dark clouds which have hung around me 
like a pall from my childhood, with scarce a bright ray of world- 
hope to light me on through the path-way of life. 

In fancy 1 roam once again through the greenwood shade, and 
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listen to the morning bird-song, or look out over the hills of my 
early home, and count the white cottages and sombre looking 
farm buildings at the base of old Cobboquid. They stand now, to 
my mind’s eye, as they stood thirty yearsago. There stands the 
old mill, with its huge wheel, at which I have stood and gazed for 
hours in childish wonder, as it went round and round and sent 
the white spray dashing among the rocks above and below. — 
There too, is the old mill pond, where the speckled trout seeks 
refuge from the eddying mill-way, to expose himself to the baited 
hook of the angler, seeking refuge and rushing into danger, as 
many of the “ queer fish” of another specie - do. 

There is the old Back River, with its wild rushing stream, on 
whose shores I[ have sat for hours in my boyhood, and watched it 
wending away on its course to the sea, — now leaping froma pro- 
jecting rock, anon gliding on in a calm and placid sheet, till it again 
met an impediment to its course, when it threw up its silvery 
spray to dazzle for a moment in the sunlight, and falling, danced 
on merrily as before, to encounter new obstacles at every dash of 
its wavelets. Further up, where the broad sheet of water lies, I 
have-stood, in times past, on some projecting crag, and hurled 
down missiles at the slumbering waters below, and watched the 
splash that followed the stone’s dive, and clapped my hands in 
childish glee at the pure white drops that rose and then fell back, 
like pearls on polished steel, to reunite with their kindred element. 
I have watched the countless eddying circles, that came up one 
by one, tothe surface of the waters, and, spreading, lost them- 
selves on the glassy surface. The old river, to me, has its les- 
son— the great esson of life, — life, with its turmoil, dread con- 
fusion, and bitter wrangling ; its spots of sunshine, calm joy, and 
placid peace. It is a leaf in God’s great Book of Nature, and 
contains a lesson forall who will take the trouble to read its simple 
yet magic lines. 

Time’s changes have crept over me ‘since last I stood by that 
river’s side, bringing with it its meed of joy to cheer the drooping 
spirits when the battle of life raged fiercest, or casting around the 
mind its darkening shadows, to hang like an incubus on the 
thoughts, I have listened to the warbled bird-song, in early 
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spring, when the sun’s rays were opening the blossoms of the wild 
flowers into life and beauty, and have plucked the ** Mayflower” 
from its bed of snow, and gathered wild fox.glove and daisies 
from the mountain side to deck the table and window-seats of my 
early home, where loved voices blent in the harmonizing strains of 
peace, and cherished forms moved about in the sunshine of life.— 
happy in the present, hopeful for the future. But these scenes 
and sounds have passed away and live only in the memory. The 
wild-flowers have withered and died, and lost their fragrance ; the 
bird-song is hushed, but its magic notes still linger in my heart a 
pleasant and cherished memory ; the voices that cheered me on 
in my boyhood’s day are silent in death—my mortal ears shall no 
more hear their pleasant, joyous tones, till the voice with which I 
now utter a heartfelt tribute to their memory shall cease, and 
freed from its earthly tenement unite with theirs in praises to the 
GreatI AM. The forms of the loved and lost now moulder in the 
tomb ; the bright smile is hid beneath the grassy mound ; the hand 
that pressed mine 1s rigid, stiff and cold; and the eyes, beaming 
with truth and holy love, that looked into mine and told the deep 
secrets of the heart, are lusterless and dim. All—all, have passed 
away,—passed, but not forgotten. There comes up, at an hour 
such as this, varied recollections of the “long, long ago,” and if, 
as is sail, the ransomed spirits of early friends are permitted, for 
some wise purpose, to revisit earth, and hold communion with 
mortals, surely their influence is around me now. - Features, en- 
graven on the tablets of my heart, are presented with a distinctness 
almost amounting to reality, and passing away like dissolving 
views, others rise up and take their place. 

Pardon me, gentle reader, (if, indeed, I have one who has fol- 
lowed me thus far,)—pardon a man who loves his own thoughts, 
and hugs the memories of “old times” to his heart. The com- 
panions of my boyhood are scattered, and I stand reft of all my 
early associates. Yet still, | love to dream the sweet dream of my 
childhood again. Is it strange, then, that my dream should as- 
sume a shape, and find vent in words, to give utterance to the pent 
up emotions of the heart ? Is it strange that to me the past pos- 





sesses a joy which the present cannot borrow ? 
I have nursed the children of those who sat upon my knee in 
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their childhood, and their infant prattle has struck deep into my 
heart as did that of their parents; and as I listened to their wild, 
gushing glee, the energy of youth has returned for the time, till I 
almost fancied myself surrounded by old associations, and awoke 
to find myself—the last. 


IN MEMORIUM. 


BY F. J. MOORE, 


As exiles, wandering on some foreign strand, 
Gaze far across the sea, 

And mourn with tear-dimmed eyes their native land, 
We mourn for thee. 


Winter, with lingering steps, his way is taking, 
Back to his icy caves ; 

And spring’s returning smile is softly breaking 
O’er new-made graves. 


And thine is one ; — within the silent city 
Of the pale dreamless dead 

A dweller thou, my friend, and love and pity 
Weep fond hopes fled. 


Summer will come, with wealth of vines and flowers, 
And skies of sunny glow ; 

With sound of bird-notes in the woodland bowers, 
And streamlet’s flow. 


While thou within the church yard low art sleeping, 
The turf above thy breast ; 

The winds low tone, the tempest wildly sweeping 
Breaks not thy rest. 


And as I stand beside thy grave and ponder, 
Thy life seems like a gleam 

Of morning sunlight softly falling yonder 
On hill and stream. 


Bright as an angel’s smile it falls unclouded, 
So seemed thy life as fair ; 

But storm-clouds came ere noon, and all was shrouded, 
In wild despair. 
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But as the bright sun, when the storm is ended, 
Shines with a clearer light, 

So will thy spirit shine where it has wended 
Its upward flight. 


Then why should we repine ? our tears are vain, 
They cannot give thee life, 

Though they should fall like showers of summer rain 
From clouds at strife. 


Sleep on! who will not say but that ’tis better 
In youth’s bright morn to part 

With life, ere care and sin has forged one fetter 
Around the heart. 


Then sleep thou on! thy spirit harp is strung 
And thou hast entered in 

The gates of heavenly light, for one so young 
Could have no sin. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 

JaMEs Bucnanan, the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
was born at Stony Batter, Franklyn County, Pennsylvania, on the 
22d day of April, 1791. His father wasa native of Donegal, in 
Ireland, who emigrated to this country in 1783. Five years af- 
ter his arrival he married Miss Elizabeth Speer, of Adams Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and having secured a claim, at Stony Batter, he 
erected his log hut and set himself to the task of clearing his land 
and planting for himself and family a home in the wilderness, — 
In this log cabin, in the depths of the forest,was James Buchanan 
burn, and there he continued to reside until he was eight years 
old, when his father removed to Mercersburg, and here Buchan- 
an received the first rudiments of that education which has since 
gained for him a high name both at home and abroad. At the 
age of fourteen he entered Dickenson College, at Carlisle, and 
graduated in 1809, at theage of eighteen, with the highest colle- 
giate honors, and in the same year commenced the study of law 
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in the office of James Hopkins, Esq., of Lancaster, city, He 
was admitied to the bar on the 17th November, 1812, when he 
was a little over twenty-one years of age, and rose rapidly in his 
profession, until, in 1831, having by his industry and perseverance 
secured a competence, he retired altogether from the bar. 


During the war of 1812, Buchanan, throwing aside his law 
books, entered with the greatest zeal into the struggle, and in 1814 
was the first to enter his name asa volunteer, in Lancaster, and 
served as a private soldier in the company commanded by Judge 
Henry Chippen until honorably discharged. 

In 1814, he was elected a member of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature ; and in 1820 took his seat in Congress, in which, for ten 
years, he took part in all the great political struggles of the coun- 
try. At the close of the session of 1831, Mr. Buchanan volunta- 
rily retired from Congress, and was shortly afterwards honored by 
President Jackson, with the appointment of Ministerto Russia, in 
which capacity he negotiated with the Russian government a 
treaty which secured to his country immense commercial advan- 
tages, and opencd the Balticand Black Seas to American en- 
terprise. On his return from Russia, Mr. Buchanan was elected 
to the United States Senate, in which he sat for ten years, and 
was then called by President Polk to the chair of Secretary of 
State. 

On the election of President Pierce, he tendered to Mr. Bu- 
chanan the mission to the Court of St James, which he accepted, 
and thus filled one of the most important positions gg which an 
American citizen can be called — that ofdefending the honor and 
dignity of the American people at the British court, and guarding 
their rights and interests from foreign aggression. 

Mr. Buchanan returned from his mi sion to England on the 23d 
April last, and on his arrival at New York was received by the 
people, of all shades of politics, with the liveliest demonstrations 
of respect. 

Mr. Buchanan was nominated on the 6th of June, 1856 by the 





Democratic Convention held ,at Cincinnati, as candidate for 
President of the United States. 
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JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 

Joun Cnrartes Fremont was born at Savannah, on the 2lst 
January, 1813. His father was a Frenchman, his mother a native 
ot Virginia. Fremont was educated at Charleston, South Caroli- 
na, where his mother, left a widow with three children, had taken 
up her residence. The circumstances of the family were exceed- 
ingly narrow, and the childhood of Fremont was surrounded by 
privations and difficulties with which a powerful nature like his, 
naturally tended to develop the heroic elements of his character, 

At Charleston, Fremont enjoyed the instructions of Dr. John 
Robertson, who in the preface to a translatiun of Zenophon’s Re- 
treat of the ‘en Thousard, which he published in 1850, records 
with pride the remarkable proficiency of his pupil. In 1828 he 
entered the junior class of Charleston College. After leaving 
which he employed himsclf for some time as a teacher of mathe- 
matics. In 1833 he obtained a post on board the sloop-of-war 
Natchez, and on board of her he made a cruise of two years and 
a half. On his return he adopted the profession of a surveyor and 
railroad engineer, and was employed in that capacity under Cap- 
tain Williams of the Topographical Engineers in the survey of a 
route from Charleston to Cincinnati. When this survey was sus- 
pended, he accompanied Captain Williams ina reconnoissance of 
the country then occupied by the Cherokees, after which he joined 
M. Nicolet, a distinguished French savan in the employ of the 
United States, in an exploring expedition over the north-western 
prairies, PR was employed in this survey, in which he acted as 
principal assistant, during the years 1838 and 1839, and while ab- 
sent upon it was appointed a Second Lieutenant in the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. While reducing the materials of this 
survey, and preparing maps and areport, he resided for some 
time at Washington, where he formed the acquaintance of the 
family of Mr. Benton, resulting in his marriage, in 1841, to one 
of Mr. Benton's daughters, 

Shortly after, in May, 1842, he started on the first of his three 
great exploring expeditions. This expedition, which occupied 
about five months, resulted in the exploration of the famous South 
Pass across the Rocky Mountains, and in the ascent by Fremont 
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and four of his men of the Wind River Peak, the highest summit 
ofthe Rocky Mountain chain. The report of this exploration at- 
tracted great attention, both at home and abroad, as well for its 
unpretending modesty as for the importance of the information 
contained in it. This report was scarcely published when its au- 
thor started on a second expedition designed to connect the dis- 
coveries of the first one, with the surveys to be made by Commo- 
dore Wilkes of the Exploring Expedition on the Pucific cvast, 
and thus to embrace a connected survey of the almost unknown 
regions on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. The party, in- 
cluding thirty-nine persons, started from the village of Kansas on 
the 29th of May, 1843, and were employed in the exploration till 
August of the next year. It was this exploration that first furnish- 
ed any accurate information as to the Great Salt Lake, the great 
interior basin of Utah, and the mountain range of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and first brought to light, as it were, the region now con- 
stituting the ‘Territory of Utah and the State of California. 

After preparing the report of this expedition in the spring of 
1845, Fremont now a cap‘ain, set out on a third expedition design- 
ed to make a more particular survey of the regions which he had 





previously visited. lt was while engaged inthis expedition, and 


before he had received any intimation of the commeucement of 


the war with Mexico, that, after having himself been once ordered 
off by the authorities, he was induced by the entreaties of the 
American settlers in the valley of the Sacramento, whom the 
Mexicans threatened to drive out of the country, to put mee at 
their head. Thus led, they defeated the Mexicans. Fré 

himself into communication with the naval commanders on the 
coast, and soon in conjunction with Commodore Stockton, obtained 
complete possession of California, of which, on the 24th of August, 
he was appointed by Stockton, Military Commander. ‘The fight- 
ing, however, was not yet over. The Californians rose in insur- 
rection ; but the arrival of General Kearney with his dragoons 
from New Mexico, enabled the Americans, after some hard fought 
battles, to maintain themselves in possession. Pending these op- 
erations, a commission arrived for Fremont as Lieutenant-Colonel, 


ont put 


From the moment of Kearney’s arrival a dispute had sprung Bp 
between him and Commodore Stockton as to the chief command. 
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Kearney sought to throw upon Fremont the responsibility of de- 
ciding between their respective claims, This he declined, pro- 
fessing his readiness, if they would agree between themselves, to 
obey either; but declaring his intention, till that point was settled, 
to continue to obey the commander under whom he had first placed 
himself, and by whom the war had been conducted. Kearney was 
greatly dissatisfied at this, but dissembled his resentment till they 
both reached Fort Leavenworth on their return home, when he 
arrested Fremont for disobedience of orders and brought him to 
trial before court-martial, 


As this court held that Kearney was the rightful commander, 
they found Fremont guilty of the charges, and sentenced him to 
be dismissed from the service, Mr. Polk, then President, signed 
the sentence as being technically right, but at the same time ofter- 
ed Fremont a new commission of the same grade as that of which 
he had been deprived. This Fremont refused, and returned a 
simple citizen to private life. Thus, discharged from the service 
of the government, he undertook a fourth exploring expedition of 
his own, with a view to discover: a passage across the Rocky 
Mountains southerly of the South Pass, near the head of the Ar- 
kansas, which might serve the purpose of a railroad communication 
with California. He started from Pueblo, on the Upper Arkansas, 
with thirty-three men and a hundred and thirty-three mules : but, 
misled by his guides, all his mules and a third of his men perished 
in the snows and cold ofthe Sierra San Juan, and he himself ar- 
rived ong: at Santa Fe with the loss of every thing but his life. 
Not, how€ver, to be baffled, he refitted the expedition, and ina 
hundred days, after fresh dangers, reached the banks of the Sacra- 
mento, 

In the rising State of California in which he had become one of | 
the earliest American proprietors by the purchase during iis for- 
mer visit of the since famous Mariposa grant, Mr. Fremont ‘oot 
a great interest. 

Mr. Fremont now devoted himself to d:veloping the resources 
of his California estate, which had been discovered to be rich in 
gold ; but, in addition to the loss of his commission, as the only 
reward he had realized for his services in California, he now found 
himself greatly annoyed by claims against him for supplies which, 
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during his campaign in California, had been furnished to the Uni- 
ted States on his private credit. During a visit to Londo1 he was 
arrested on one of these claims, and it wasonly after great delay 
that ‘he Government of the United States was finally induced te 
relieve him from further annoyance by the payment of these debts. 
In maintaining his right to the Mariposa property, he was also 
obliged to encounter many annoyances on the part of the govern- 
ment, which resisted his claim, but finally, by repeated decisions of 


the Supreme Court of the United States, he triumphed over all of 
them. 





THE DYING GIRL. 


BY W. C. BAKER. 


“* Lay me to sleep, my mother ; let me rest, 
And sweetly dream upon thy gentle breast, 
For I am very weary, and I feel 

A dreamy slumber softly o’er me steal. 

You say that I must die! If this be death, 

If even now I yield my youthful breath 

I will not murmur ; although I know that thou 
Wilt wear deep shades of sorrow on thy brow 
When I am gone, and tears will fill thine eyes, 
When thou art gazing on the distant skies, 
And thinking of the cherished ones who dwell 
Beyond those starry portals. Mother, farewell ! 
Are those the angels that I faintly hear ? 

And do they call me through the silent air ? 
Their voices blend in one inviting lay 

To call me home, and I shall die to-day. 


“ Bend now thine ear stil closer; let me speak 
A little longer, though my voice is weak. 

I wish to thank thee for the many tears 

That thou hast shed for me, and for the years 
Of tender care, and nights when thy dear head 
Kept wakeful vigils by my lowly bed. 

My mother, oh! my mother, I would stay 
And drink earth’s cup of sorrow, could I pay 
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But half the debt of love I owe to thee,— 

Could do but half that thou hast done for me, 
But I must bid a long and last farewell 

To thee and all the lovely forms shat dwell 
Beneath the sky. And thou wilt linger here, 
Bereft of all that once thy heart held dear. 

The great and beauteous things of earth may glow 
In luring splendor ; fairest flowers may grow 
And twine their wreaths of fragrance in thy way ;— 
But I, thy child, no longer here may stay. 

The joyous birds will carol by the door, 

But I can follow in their songs no more, 


“T hear them call again—those angels sweet, 
With golden harps and lutes, have come to meet 
Me with seraphic songs,—and, oh! Isce 
Their shining faces sweetly smile on me. 
So bright ! so beautiful! so charming! there 
They wait me mother—wait me in the air. 
May I not join them in their upward flight, 
And fly away to worlds beyond our sight ? 
You let me go—but when like them I fly 

' On wings of light, unseen by mortal eye, 
T’ll haste to earth again, and in thy breast 
Will nestle like a dove that findeth rest. 
And I will breathe the words of peace and love 





Taught me by seraphs in the bowers above. 
The pwans of the heavenly choir I'll sing, 
And to thy troub'ed spirit solace bring. 

Tl be thy guardian angel, ever near 

To soothe thy sorrow. Sha'l I, mother dear >” 


The mother clasped her hands, and meekly gazed, 
As if to watch the spirit of her child, 

Borne upwards on the wings of that bright band 
The girl had seen, to take her home to God. 

How fair a picture! There her darling lay, 
Pale, cold, and lifeless, with her eyes still bent 

As on some object distant in the air; 

And a sweet smile was resting on her cheek, 
Reflected there, methought, from faces bright 
That shone upon her from the gates of Heaven. 
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Gditorial Department. 


CHEERING. 


To our last month’s enquiry, ‘ Shall we succeed ?” we have received a pretty 
large number of answers, in the shape of subscriptions. Now, this looks cheer- 
ing! We have never been in the habit of indulging in the “ blues” — but, were 
we subject to such annoying fits this « tangible aid” would certainly dispel them. 
Communications on the subject fill a basket in our sanctum. Wedo not wish 
to inflict them on our readers. because, mayhap, they would not find them 
quite so interesting as we did. There is one among them, however, which we 
have selected for publication, not because of any beauty of language it may 
possess — although we guess it comes from a ‘‘ master mind’— but because it 
contains so much ¢ruth. Hereit is: 


«SHALL IT SUCCEED ?” 
Dear Eprtor: 

This is a question of such general interest, that we may be pardoned a few 
words to the dear public through your pages. A “ new magazine,” isa matter 
of no small importance to verv many of the readers of Maine; while to many 
others, it is of the least importance possible. Those who love to see home en- 
terprise supported, will in the begining from principle alone. reach a helping 
hand to an experiment like this. ‘Those who can appreciate worth at home as 
well as abroad, will not have to wait until the tide of popular opinion shall 
pronounce it safe to enlist in the ranks, but will take to their hearts, at once, 
the lone and modest stranger, upon whose very face is stamped truth and mer- 
it. But those who think everything of home manufacture plebeian, and are 
never known to touch their fingers to aught that is not of foreign birth, will 
be slow to comprehend the fact — that there are real livemen and women in 
the Pine Tree State, that can make a book right up ‘* out of whole cloth,” that 
can equal any other. 

When we see the amount of ‘ trash’ that the fashionable ones of oir own 
city are doomed to read from month to mouth, we are filled with a sympathet- 
ic longing to tear from their deluded eyes the film through which they peruse 
the stale, worked-over, remoddled tales of fiction, which appear in some of the 
magazines of the day. Though they do not finda dozen original ideas, or 
even sentences, in as many pages,—no matter: ’tis genteel to have those 





monthlies lying about; ’tisan evidence of literary tastes. One mustn't be 
without them! ‘To this class of readers, Mr. Editor, it will be long before your 
book will become acceptable. But there is another class of doubters, which, 
it were well forthe community to win over to more liberal views: more readi- 
ness to risk a dollar — even in an uncertainty. Those business men, who are 
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so accomplished in all the windings of trade, so thorough in all lessons of mon- 
ey making — O, could they be less fearful of spending it,—they might be 
almost considered the “ salt of the earth!” But go to many of their firesides, 
and you will find, a daily paper, — this, and nothing more. 

If you think this statement a little colored, I will say in soberness and truth, 
that there are men whom I know in this good city, who are‘ respectable citi- 
zens’’—who own their ample stores — their staunch dwellings, whose daugh- 
ters play the piano, and whose sons drive fast horses,— and yet who cannot 
afford to pay two dollars a year for a magazine or literary paper. I pity such, 
for however wealthy they may be, they are poor — miserably so, in having 
nothing but a body to feed. 

Shall it succeed ? Yes! The answer comes, over hill and valley, through 
the forests, and up from the peopled cities, of our State. Maine will not 80 
disgrace herself as not to give support to one single literary monthly, coming 
to her homes with the fair appearance and promise of yours. May your success 
be indeed complete. F. B. B. 


To CorresronpENnts.—“ The White Rose: an Indian tale,” lacks plot, des- 
cription, language, and interest ; and is at the disposal of the author. We 
waded through upwards of thirty closely written pages, and failing to find out 
what it was all about, threw it down in despair. We shall be happy to re- 
ceive contributions, at any time, but we hope that our friends will not insist 
upon our reading them all ourself, or inflicting them upon our readers. 

“* Waifs — No 1” — This piece possesses much merit, as a whole, but there 
is one great fault which overrules the merit— bad rhyme ; as, for instance ; 


“Their radiant watch, shedding such peace around 
That poverty’s hard couch becomes a bed of down.” 
With the exception of these two lines, the piece is very good. 
“The Parting.” Will the writer revise the last four lines of this poem.— 
We like it with the exception to be found there. 
“A. M.,” « Ode,” “Lines,” by C. F., and “Eddy,” we decline pub- 
lishing. : 
To Dora. Weshall not publish poetry that is not perfect, intentionally. 
We may publish what is not beautiful, because our taste may be at fault. If 
so, we trust oue readers will be charitable. 


To ovr Acents.—Will our Travelling and Local Agents let us hear from 
them, soon as convenient. 
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A Page for the Tittle Solks. 


TO CHRIST’S LITTLE ONES. 
Be patient, little children, 
Speak not an angry word, 
And never let harsh speeches 
From your young lips be heard. 
Your great and glorious Saviour, 
Never reviled again, 
Though mocked, and scoffed at, and 
abused 
By vile and wicked men. 


Be dutiful, dear children, 
Your parents’ will obey, 
And ever strive most faithfully 
To honor them each day. 
Your great and glorious Saviour 
Revered his parents here, 
Humbled himself to walk below, 
In filial love and fear. 


Be gentle, little children, 
Never unkind or rude, 

Courteous alike to rich and poor, 
Humble, obliging, good. 

*Tis what God’s sacred Word enjoins, 
Treasure in each heart, 

And never from its holy laws, 
In thought or word depart. 


Be prayerful, little children, 
So shall you learn God’s way, 

The happy way that leads to heaven, 
And walk in it each day. 

And Christ, your glorious Saviour, 
Will ever fore, and bless, 

And guide you to his home above, 
Of peace and happiness. 


Leen 


KEEP YOUR SABBATH HOLY. 


Be jealous on this point. Whether 
you live in town or country, resolve not 
to profane your Sabbath. Once give 
over caring forthe Sabbath; and in the 
end you will give over caring for your 
soul. The steps which lead to this are 
easy and regular. Begin with not hon- 
oring God’s day, and you will soon not 
honor God’s house; cease to honor 
God’s house, and you will sopn cease 
to honor God’s book; cease to honor 


om 


God’s book, and by and by you will 
give God no honor at all. Let any one 
lay the foundation with no Sabbath, and 
I am never surprised if he finishes with 
the top-stone of no God. It was a re- 
markable saying of Judge Hale, that of 
all the persons convicted of capital 
crimes while he was upon the bench, he 
found few who did not confess that they 
began their career of wickedness by a 
neglect of the Sabbath. 

Resolve, by God’s help, that you will 
always ‘remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.” Honor it by a regular 
attendance at some place where the gos- 
pel is preached. Let your place never 
be vacant at church-service or in the 
Sabbath-school. 


—s 


“OH! LET ME SING!” 


Oh, fet me sing, dear mother, 
The angels bright are singing ; 

I hear their voices on the air, 
As near me they are winging. 


Oh let me sing as, dear mother, 
I long to join the strain, 
“Worthy the Lamb who died for us, 
“ Worthy the Lamb once slain.” 


Oh let me sing, dear mother, 
You cannot hear the song, 

Which in my ear these angels bright, 
Are singing all day long. 


Oh, let me sing, dear mother, 
They call me “ hither come,” 

Angels so bright and beautiful, 
Are calling from their home. 


And her little voice ascended, 
In sweet and tuneful lay, 
And ceased not its low singing 


Until the break of day. 


And then she joined the angels, 
And in their holy strain, 

She sings in God’s own presence 
“ Worthy the Lamb once slain.” 
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A Page for those who love to Laugh. 


A Precocious Youta.—‘* Tommy, 
my son, ‘what are you going to do with 
that club ?”’ 

* Send it to the editor, ma’am” 

** But what are you going to send it 
to the editor for ?”’ 

“ Because he says, ma’am, if any 
body will send him a club, he will send 
them a copy of his magazine.” 

« But ‘Tommy, dear, what do you 
suppose he wants of a club?’ 

*“ Well I don’t know,” replied the 
hopeful youth, * unless it is to knock 
down subscribers that don’t pay for their 
magazine.” 


Inu ConaratuLation.—Maloun, a 
celebrated French physician, it is said, 
was remarkably fond of drugging.— 
Once, having a patient who diligently 
and punctually swallowed all the stuffs 
he ordered, he was so delighted at see- 
ing all the vials and pill boxes empty, 
that he shook him by the hall ex- 
claiming :—** My dear sir, it really af- 
fords me pleasure to attend you, and 
you deserve to be ill !” 


A man was found one night climb- 
ing an overshot wheel in a fulling mill | 
and on being asked what he was doing, 
replied, “ I am trying to go up to bed; 
but, some how or other, these stairs 
wont hold still.” 


Bishop Mawey had a good deal of the 
humor of Swift. Once, when the foot- 
man was out of the way, he ordered 
the coachman to fetch some water from 
the well. To this the coachman ob- 
jected that Ais business was to drive, 
not to run on errands. ‘ Well, then.” 
said Marley, * bring out the coach and 
four, set the pitcher inside, and drive 
to the well;’’"—a service which was 
several times repeated, to the great 
amusement of the people of the village. 


“I say, Pat, what are you at.— 
sweeping out that room?” * No,” an- 
swered Pat, “ I am sweeping out the 
dirt, and leaving the room.’ 


| of ¢ 
sir. 


Porrry Soperep Down.—I’m think- 
ing of the time, Kate, when sitting by 
thy side, and shelling beans I gazed on 
thee and felt a wondrous pride, In si- 
lence leaned we o'er the pan, and nei- 
ther spoke a word, but the rattling of 
the beans Kate, was the only sound we 
heard. The auburn curls hung down, 
Kate, and kissed thy lily cheek ; thy 
azure eyes. half filled with tears, bespoke 
a spirit meek.—To be so charmed as I 
was then, ne’er before occurred, when 
the rattling of the beans, Kate, was all 
the sound I heard. I thought it was 
not wrong, Kate, so leaning o'er the 
dish, as you snatched up a lot of beans, 
I snatched a nectared kiss. And a 
sudden shower made my eyes blind, I 
neither saw nor stirred, but the rattling 
of the beans, Kate, was all the sound I 
heard. 


An Irish attorney, who died poor 
was buried by a shilling subscription, 
Some one asked Curran for his shilling. 
“ For what?” he a.ked. “ To burv an 
attorney.” ‘Here, take this pound 


|note. and bury twenty of them at a 


shilling a head.” 


A witty clergyman being once accost- 
ed oy an old acquaintance of the name 
obb, replied, I don’t know you, 

“ My name is Cobb” rejoined the 
man, who was about half seas over,-— 
« Ah, sir” said the clergyman, “ you 
have so much corn on you, I didn’t see 
the cod,” 


“Keep your dog away from me !” 
said a dandy to a butcher boy. Hang 
that dog,” said the boy, “ he will bark 
at puppies, do what I will.” 


A lawyer wrote « Rascal” in the 
hat of a brother lawyer, who, on dis- 
covering it, entered a complaint in open 
court against the trespasser, who, he 
said had not only taken his hat, but had 
written his own name in it. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


Se 


Charles Sumner, the distinguished Massachusetts Senator, was 
born in Boston, January 6th, 1811, and is now forty-five years of 
age, and in the full vigor of ripened manhood. He is a man of 
commanding presence, with a tall, athletic figure and dignified 
bearing, which would awaken attention and command respect any- 
where. 





With all his dignity and firmness, he blendsa frankness and 
urbanity of manner which inspires admiration and wins the affec- 
tions, 
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The qualities of the man are indicated by those of his ancestry, 
some account of whom we compile from various sources. The 
grandfather of Senator Sumner, Major Job Sumner, was a native 
of Milton, Massachusetts. He entered Harvard College in 1774, 
but when, after the battle of Lexington, the students were dis- 
persed and the college edifice was converted into barracks, he 
joined the continental army, in which he continued until peace was 
declared. He was second in command of the troops who took 
possession of New York on its evacuation by the British, November 
25, 1783, and was also second in command of the batallion of light 
infrantry which rendered to General Washington the last respects 
of the Revolutionary army, when, on the 4th of December, 1783, 
at Francis's Tavern, New York city, he took leave of his brother 
officers and comrades in arms, 

Major Sumner died on the 16th of September, 1789, and was 
buried with military honors, in St. Paul’s churchyard, New York 
city. Alexander Hamilton was one of the pall-bearers at his 
funeral. 

Charles Pinckney Sumner was the only son of the foregoing, 
and the father of the present Senator from Massachusetts. He 
graduated at Harvard College, with distinguished honor in 1797, 
and studied Jaw under the guidance of the Hon. Josiah Quincy ; 
and though he never rose to extensive practice, he acquired a re- 
putation for the accuracy and extent of his legal lore. He early 
attached himself to the democratic party, and was, throughout, a 
firm and consistent advocate of its principles. 

He served for many years as Sheriff of the county of Suffolk. 
Through life he was characterized by the ripeness of his scholar- 
ship, his integrity, and the ease and grace of his deportment. He 
was often styled the “ best mannered man in Boston.” His mem- 
ory will be venerated in his discendants as long as eloquence, lite- 
rature, science,and moral purity are esteemed among men. 

Charles Sumner received his education at the Boston Latin 
School, was graduated with brilliant reputation at Harvard Univer- 
sity in the year 1830, and soon after commenced his professional 
studies at the Law School in Cambridge. He was a favorite pu- 
pil of the late Justice Story, and, at his instance, was appointed 
editor of The American Jurist. Admitted to the Boston bar “J 
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1834, he was at once recognized as a young man of rare legal 
erudition, of singular devotion to study, and of elegant classical at- 
tainments. He became reporter to the United States Circuit Court 
soon after commencing practice, and three volumes of reports at- 
test his assiduity and legal acumen in that office. During the ab- 
sence of Professors Greenleaf and Story he lectured, at the request 
of the Faculty, for three successive winters, to the classes in the 
Cambridge Law School. He won golden opinions from the stu- 


dents who enjoyed his instructions, and enlarged the basis of his 
professional reputation. 


Deciding to devote some years to the study of European institu- 
tions, he sailed for England in 1837. He was speedily introduced 
to the best circles of society, was received with marked distinction 
by the members of the bar andthe bench, and was admitted to a 
degree of familiar intercourse with the highest intellectual classes, 
at that time rarely enjoyed by private gentlemen from this coun- 
try. While residing in Paris, he formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Gen. Cass, then United States Minister at the French Court, 
and, at his request, prepared a defense of the American claim to 
the north-eastern boundary. This able argument was republished 
in the American journals. He remained abroad for three years, 
and, upon his return, again occupied the chair as lecturer at the 
Cambridge Law School, and after the death of Justice Story in 
1845, was unanimously pointed out by public opinion as his suc- 
cessor. He was disinclined, however, to the office, and accord- 
ingly the appointment was not made. 


Though decided in his political opinions, Mr. Sumner abstained 
from all active participation in the politics of the day, until the 
movement for the annexation of Texas, Although his tastes and 
habits were averse to public office, he consented to become a can- 
didate for the United States Senate, as successor to Daniel Web- 
ster, and was elected to that post by the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1851. 


Since that time his career has been well known to the country, 
and it has been as honorable as it is conspicuous. Distinguished 
for the soundness and moderation of his political doctrines, for the 
fervor and brilliancy of his eloquence, for his varied accomplish- 
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ments in literature, for the sunny warmth and ‘indness of his dis- 
position, and the genial courtesy of his manners, he has won the 
admiration and friendship even of his political antagonists; and 
as his private life is without spot or blemish, in his personal rela- 
tions he is probably without an enemy.—Phrenological Journal. 


THE PRAYING MOTHER. 


We believe it is Richard Cecil, who records the following as his 
experience :— 

** Nothing used to impress upon my mind so strongly the real- 
ity and excellence of religion, as my mother’s counsels and pray- 
ers. Frequently, she retired with her children to a private room; 
and after she had read the Bible with us, and given us some good 
instruction and advice, she kneeled down with us and offered a 
prayer, which, for apparent earnestness and fervor I have seldom 
known equalled. ‘These seasons were always pleasant to us ; and 
sometimes we looked forward to them with impatience. My 
mother seemed to me then almost an angel; her language, her 
manner, the very expression of her counte1ance, indicating great 
nearness to the throne of grace. I could not have shown levity at 
such times. It would have been impossible. I felt then it was a 
great blessing to have a praying mother; and I have felt it much 
more sensibly since. Those prayers and counsels, time will never 
efface from my memory. They form, as it were, a part of my con- 
stitution.” 


Frederica Bremer, when in this country, was one day invited to 
sit near the fire, where some other ladies were seated, but replied: 
** No, no; you American ladies are too white. ou sit down by @ 
fire of your own making, and neglect the great fire that God 
has placed in the heavens, which would give you health and 
color.” 
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A CURSE FOR A NATION. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
PROLOGUE. 
I heard an angel speak last night, 
And he said “ Write! 
Write a nation’s curse for me, 
And send it over the western sea’. 


I faltered, taking up the word— 

“ Not so, my lord!” 
If curses must be, choose another, 
To send a curse against my brother. 


For I am bound by gratitude, 
In love and blood, 
To brothers of mine accross the sea, 
Who have stretched out kindly hands to me.” 


“ Therefore,” the voice said, “ shalt thou write 
My curse to night! 

From the summits of love a curse is driven, 

As lightning from the tops of heaven.” 


“ Not so!” Tanswered. ‘ Evermore 
My heart is sore 

For my own lands sins, for the little feet 

Of children bleeding along the street. 


For parked-up honors, that gainsay 

The right of way! 
For almsgiving through a door that is 
Not open enough for two friends to kiss. 


For an oligarchic parliament, 
And classes rent. 
What curse to another land assign, 
When heavy-souled for the sins of mine ?” 


“ Therefore,” the voice said, “ shalt thou write 
My curse to-night! 

Because thou hast strength to see and hate 

An ill thing done within thy gate.” 
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“Not so!” I answered once again— 
“To curse, choose men ; 
For I a woman, have only known 
How the heart melts and the tears run down.” 
“ Therefore,” the voice said, “ shalt thou write 
My curse to-night ! 
There are women who weep and curse, I say, 
(And no one marvels) night and day. 


And thou shalt take their part to-night,— 
Weep and write ! 

A curse from the depths of womanhood 

Is very salt, and bitter, and good!” 


So thus I wrote, and mourned indeed, 
What all may read ; 

And thus, as was enjoined on me, 

I send it over the western sea. 


THE CURSE. 
Because ye have broken your own chain 
With the strain 
Of prave men climbing a nation’s height, 
Yet thence bear down with chain and thong, 
On the souls of others—for this wrong 
This is the curse—write ! 


Because ye prosper in God’s name, 
With a claim 

To honor in the whole world’s sight, 

Ye do the fiend’s work perfectly 

On babes and women—for this life 
This is the curse—write ! 


Ye shall watch while kings conspire 
Round the people’s smouldering fire 
And, warm for your part, 
Shall never dare—O shame ! 
To utter the thought into flame 
Whick burns at your heart. 
This is the curse—write ! 


Ye shall watch while nations strive 
With the blood-hounds—die or survive— 
Drop faint from their jaws. 
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Or throttle them backward to death, 

And only under your breath 
Shall ye bless the cause. 

This is the curse—write ! 









Ye shall watch while strong men draw 
The nets of feudal law 
To strangle the weak ; 
Ye shall count the sin for a sin, 
But your soul shall be sadder within 
Than the words which ye speak. 
This is the curse—write ! 


















Ye shall watch while rich men dine, 

And poor men hunger and pine 
For one crust in seven; fl 

But shall quail from the signs which present 

God’s judgment as imminent 
To make it alleven. 

This is the curse—write ! 




















When good men are praying erect 
That God may avenge his elect 
And deliver the earth, 

The prayer in your ears said low, 
Shall sound like the tramp of a foe 
That’s driving you forth. 

This is the curse—write ! 




















When wise men give you their praise, 

They shall pause in the heat of the phrase, 
And sicken afar ; 

When the boast your own charters kept true, 

Ye shall blush !—for the thing which ye do 
Derides what ye are. 

This is the curse—write ! 



















When fools write taunts on your gate, 

Your scorn ye shall somewhat abate 
As ye look o’er the wail ; 

For your conseience, tradition and name 
Strike back with a deadlier blame 

Than the worst of them all. if 

This is the curse—write ! 


















THE CURSE. 


Go! while ill deeds shall be done, 
Plant on your flag in the sun 

Beside the ill-doers ; 
And shrink from clenching the curse 
Of the witnessing universe 

With a curse of yours! 

This is the curse—write ! 
Florence, Italy, 1854. 


THE CURSE.* 


BY O. A. 8. BEALE. 


A curse from o’er the sea !|— 

Unfit and strange decree,— 
From one whose music words and gentle tone 
Had lured our hearts to love her as our own! 


A curse from woman’s pen ! 
For women and for men! 
For innocent youth and helpless infancy,— 


Laden and heavy with black prophecy ! 


A curse from England’s own,— 
Which should have been a moan ! 
A wail! a prayer from out an earnest soul, 
To Him whose arm can make our nation whole! 


A curse! The angel said— 

‘* Since thou salt tears can shed 
For England’s sins,—the prophet-penthou art, 
To curse, for me, Columbia’s bleeding heart !” 


And 80, thou couldst! So frail, 
So tender, pure and pale, 
So filled with holy impulse in thy verse,— 


Thou could’st, alas! thy brother’s nation curse ! 


“ Angel!” a fiend thou art! 

To wrench from out the heart 
Of gentleness, a chalice—such as this,— 
All dripping with thy subtle bitterness ! 


* See Mrs. Browning’s ‘* Curse for a Nation.” 
















THE CURSE. 





Because the tyrant-heart, 
With guilt’s unblushing art, 

The damning heritage of Britain keeps,— 

Thou send’st a curse for him who prays and weeps. 


Because within our gate, 
Goaded and desolate,— 
Pine the oppressed,—no strength yet being there, 
To chain the beast still fat’ning in his lair,— 






















Because the iron heel, 
Proud of its ill-got weal, 

Grows hard, as ’twere, beneath the touch of fire,— 

Thou cursest hearts that neither flinch nor tire ! 


Because “ through night and day,” 
Poor “ women curse and pray,”— 
Thou cursest men whose heart drops fain would flow, 
To wrest them from their chains of hopeless woe ! 





Thou cursest hands spread wide, 

In conflict with the tide i} 
Of over-reaching and heaven-daring laws,— 
Wedded for life to freedom’s glorious cause! 





Thou cursest us in weal,— 
In the woe which none can feel 

More deeply than do we, who groan and pray, 
That speedily this sin be washed away! 





Thou cursest us in all! 
Gop grant to-hear our call! 

Our great, importunate, unceasing prayer— 

“ His curse, our struggling land, still, still to spare!” 











Then curse us not in wrath,— 
For “love” no cursing hath,— 

But on thy knees, O woman! pray that He 

From “ gall of bitterness” may set us free ! 






May break the clinking chain ! 

Heal the long throbbing pain ; 
Loose from their bonds the captive and the slave ! 
“ Js His arm shortened, that it cannot save ?” 
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God hear the poet’s prayer,*— 

For heaven’s surrounding care, 
And wide protection on “ Old England’s men”— 
Her women and her babes—/er heart and pen! 


So let us work and pray ! 

United, let us say— 
“God heal us each!’’ But never, never more, 
Let England’s poet curse Columbia’s shore ! 


*** A Prayer fora Curse,” by E.P. W. 
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BY N. DEERING. 


All Gaul, if we may credit Julius Cesar, was divided into three 
parts. Inthe division of Tabbyville, there was one part less; a 


small stream flowing directly through its centre. It was of suffi- 
cient depth, however, to have prevented many a social visit be- 
tween the dwellers of each moiety, had they not thrown over ita 
wooden bridge. Upon this bridge the traveller who might have 
loitered early one evening in December, Anno Domini, 18—, 
would at one time have had serious cause for alarm, and have 
moved with accelerated step in the direction of terra firma. The 
whole structure, though its piles were embedded in the ice, was 
suddenly shaken to its centre; and then it undulated, as if the 
ground on which it rested were laboring with volcanic fires. This 
was caused by the passage of two double sleighs, with horses 
‘ paired not matched,’ followed by five single ones, each of them 
crowded with the aristocracy of Tabbyville. 

On the same evening numerous lights were seen in a mansion 
situated on the border of the village, and on its highest elevation. 
This mansion, both in the style of its architecture and in color, 
being a gabled roof, one story, and of adingy yellow, harmo- 
nized with the rest of the village; and it further demonstrated 
that there was but one master spirit in that section, towhom was 
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conceded a large organ of constructiveness. In two particulars, 
this mansion towered above its fellows. It had certain indicia, 
which plainly told the traveller that the owner thereof was ‘well to 
do’ in the world. These indicia were the green blinds and the 
brass knocker, 

In this instance, they certainly told the truth, for the mansion 
was the residence of Squire Peebles, a retired grocer, of the late 
respectable firm of Peeblesand Tarbox. Why he had selected 
this spot, in which to while away the last years of his pilgrimage, 
was a matter of wonder; for it was in opposition to the advice of 
all his friends, with the exception of Dr. Snaggs. True, it com- 
manded a view of the forest north, of the forest east, of the forest 
west, and of the forest south, for Tabbyville was in the very heart 
of a forest. But it was inthe bleakest spot of that bleak region ; 
and Squire Peebles, being very asthmatic, seldom extended his 
walk around one of its corners, without an addition to its wheeze. 
For many years he had been a widower, and being childless, his 
sister, Miss Peebles, had done the honors of his table. The bap- 
tismal name of this lady was Mercy, but having been deeply im- 
bued with the contents of five circulating libraries, she had altered 
it, when some years younger, and was usually addressed as Mer- 
cellina. Her brother, however, like the hair of Bob Acres when 
in curls, did not take it kindly. Owing either to the treachery of 
his memory, or to some derangement of the larynx, he invariably 
called her ‘Marcy.’ Now this was very vexatious, and she had 
frequently threatened to leave him to his solitude, if he persisted 
in that barbarous appellation. 

From the records of the town clerk, it appeared that the age of 
Miss Peebles exceeded thirty. There was a blot on the very fig- 
ure that gave the year of her birth,so that it was impossible to 
decipher it ; but in the memory of an old inhabitant, if that could 
be depended on, Miss Peebles was ‘in spelling,’ soon after Jeffer- 
son became the chief servant of our ‘free and enlightened citizens,’ 
When young, she had passed several winters, in Portland, where 
she imbibed that taste for light reading, and for the frivolities of 
fashion, which had so much influence on her after life. Subse- 
quently, the ‘hope deferred,’ together with the charge of her broth- 
er’s residence, had confined her entirely to Tabbyville. But her 
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anxiety to keep pace with what she called the ‘first circles,’ rather 
increased than diminished, during her retirement; and in order to 
gratify it, she had kept up a regular correspondence with an old 
acquaintance, one Mrs. Daly, whose husband dealt in a small way 
in alley. Mrs. Daly did not constitute one of that charmed 
circle, of whose movements her friend was so eager to be inform- 
ed; but Mrs Daley was solicitous to oblige, and was very inquisi- 
tive. Hence she was enabled to enter so minutely into all the re- 
quired details, that Miss Peebles was convinced that her friend 
was oF them, It was by means of these fetters, that Miss Peebles 
established herself as the arbitress elegantiarum in Tabbyville, and 


the region round about. She it was, who first appeared with the 
leg-of-mutton sleeve, with the boddice waist, and the bishop. She 


it was, who introduced at her evening parties the blanc-mange, the 
trifle, and the floating island, and who banished cheese. Hence, 
whenever she issued her cards of invitation, they were never de- 
clined. Something was anticipated out of the common course ; 
a new dish, or a new pattern for a collar. 

It was to one of these parties, that the merry occupants of the 
sleighs, mentioned at the opening of our story, were directing their 
course. Never was curiosity more excited. It was whispered, 
that Miss Peebles had got up for their amusement a new specta- 
cle, never before seen or heard of in Tabbyville. Mr. Popkin 
who had been a clerk in Portland, and of course led off in one of 
the double sleighs, had the candorto acknowledge, that he was 
quite in the dark about it. It was something,” he said, “like a 
theatre ; for those who took a part, looked all tragedy like. But 
still that wasn’t the name ; it sounded more like ‘table ;’ perhaps 
they all mounted a table ; at any rate, it was very intellectual, and 
all the rage in the city.” 

* Mr. Popkin, allow me,” said Miss Patch, “ to set you right. 1 
saw the name in the newspaper, and recollect it perfectly ; it is 
‘tar-box.’ ” 

“‘ Well,” replied Mr. Popkin, “ if that is the name, I shouldn’t 
want my hands in it, without mittens,” 

This produced a laugh, which was distinctly heard by those in 
the rear. Asa necessary consequence, they gave their horses a 
few extra cuts, to be nearer the scene of action, and to glean, if 
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possible, some fragments of the joke. Miss Patch, notwithstanding 
her ** perfect recollection,” was as much in error, however, as Mr. 
Popkin. Mrs. Daly, in describing certain representations, in her 
first letter upon the subject, called them “ tableaux vivants, or liv- 
ing pictures.” We shall not weary our readers with a history of 
the rise and progress of these fashionable amusements, but con- 
fine ourselves to those got up under the auspices of Miss Peebles, 
of which we purpose to give a veritable account. 


The lady had resolved that on this evening her guests should be 
absolutely in raptures ; and for this purpose she had labored for 
two weeks, with an assiduity richly deserving of success. But 
there were obstacles to encounter, of no ordinary nature, and 
which at one time almost induced her to give up in despair. In 
the first place, it was extremely difficult to select scenes in which 
those whom she had engaged to assist her, were willing to take a 
part. Miss Peebles was desirous that each tableau should reveal 





some tale of love. But Mr. Snoodles, who was the only young 
man in any way qualified to represent the lover, refused to ap- 
pear as Romeo to her Juliet, or as Conrad to her Gulnare. It 
may be well to mention, that he was the son of the lamented Sam- 
uel Snoodles, Esq., whose work on Nuisances is so well known to 
the gentlemen of the bar. Young Snoodles had embraced his 
father’s profession, and recently commenced practice in Tabby- 
ville. His prospects were highly flattering ; for he had defend- 
ed, with thrilling eloquence, one who had been sued for appearing 
without a knapsack, at the fall training ; and Justice Beers had de- 
cided in his favor. He had received alsoa file of doubtful de- 


mands belonging to Peebles and Tarbox, having agreed with the 





latter to take his costs in store pay. But to return from this di- 
gression. 

Even when the scenes were agreed upon, and the parts had 
been assigned, there was another difficulty in moulding the per- 
formers. They were as intractable as bears ; theycould not at- 
titudinize. Besides this, Miss Peebles discovered that her favor- 
ite Snoodles was so very excitable, that there was danger of his 
doing more than was set down for him. There was equal dan- 








ger that Dr. Snaggs would do less. Again, Mr. Dawkins was 
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“curtailed of his fair proportions 
Sent into this breathing world scarce half made up, 
And that solamely and unfashionable ; ” 


but on reflection, it occurred to her that he would answer admira- 
bly as my Uncle Toby. . They would secure one love scene, and 
she would herself figure as the Widow Wadman.’ Captain Tar- 
box was reluctantly enrolled in hercorps dramatique. For many 
years previous to his copartnership with her brother, he had com- 
manded a vessel in the West India trade, and southern suns had 
bronzed his cheek, and care had furrowed it. Miss Peebles, hav- 
ing been thwarted in her original design, was resolved on having 
one tableaux that should be purely classic ; and the singular visage 
of Tarbox had settled the question in favor of the ‘* Laocoon.” 
But all the eloquence of Miss Peebles would have failed of success, 
had it not been supported by that of the captain’slady. The lat- 
ter was frequently complimented on her husband’s manly form 
and wonderful expression. Upon this Mrs, Tarbox became anx- 
ious to exhibit him, and she ceased not her entreaties, till the good 
man yielded. But it was no easy task to operate on the captain’s 
limbs ; they were stiffened with rheumatism, and it required fre- 
quent drills, before he could assume that fearful attitude, that 
death struggle, so graphically described by the Mantuan bard, and 
so admirably chiselled by the immortal sculptor. Even when 
she had succeeded in placing him in the right position, it was diffi- 
cult to fix him there. Finally, there was the stage to be erected, 
and as the house was destitute of folding doors, much time and la- 
bor were expended in so arranging it, as to combine elegance with 
economy. On this stage, Miss Peebles intended to exhibit a sin- 
gular patch-work quilt, having red hearts on a white ground, em- 
blematic of love and innocence. It had been wrought by her own 
hands, at a period when she derived pleasure from hope rather 
than memory, and had been carefully locked up till the present 
memorable exhibition. It was to be used as the drop scene, and 
the fair owner sighed, as she devoted it toa purpose so different 
from that for which it was originally designed. 


But the labor of preparation at length was over. The long de- 
sired evening had arrived ; the last rehearsals had in some meas- 
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ure quieted the fears of Miss Peebles ; her assistants had full con- 
fidence in their powers ; and every nook and corner of the long 
parlor was crowded with guests, except that portion allotted for the 
stage. This was concealed by the quilt wrought in hearts, flanked 
on the right by a quilt of sober brown, and on the left by the 
green table cloth. As soon as the company was seated, and 
something like order reigned, Miss Peebles announced that, pre- 
paratory to the first tableau, Mr. Snoodles would give an appro- 
priate air upon the flute. Whereupon Mr. Snoodles, after a pre- 
liminary flourish, commenced in good earnest with the ‘* Road to 
Boston.” But after a few bars the performer became so much 
embarrassed, that he was unable to contract his lips to the requi- 
site pucker, in consequence of which the instrument gave an un- 
certain sound. He was relieved, however, from his painful situa- 
tion, by the timely interference of Squire Peebles, who gave three 
cheers in approbation of what he called the “ variations,” and in 
which cheers, as in duty bound, his guests united. It was at this 
moment that Mr. Snoodles made his exit. A bell, which had hither- 
to graced the neck of a favorite wether, then gave the signal that 
all was ready ; the buzz ceased, and the curtain rose in the pres- 
ence of longing eyes. 

For a few moments, there was a breathless silence; when on 
a sudden such an involuntary burst of applause succeeded, as sat- 
isfied Miss Peebles that her victory was achieved. Mr. Snoodles, 
who acted as sub-manager, then announced, that this tableav was 
taken from an ancient work called Tristram Shandy, in which 
there was an interesting colloquy between a gentleman called my 
Uncle Toby and a certain Widow Wadman. The former charac- 
ter, as they would perceive, was personated by Mr. Dawkins, and 
the latter by Miss Peebles. He then bowed and withdrew. The 
widow was dressed in half mourning, or mitigated affliction, as 
widows of right ought to be, her head covered with a neat mob cap, 
and her neck ornamented with beads. She was sitting ona high 
backed chair, and was leaning a little to one side, pointing with the 
finger to her left eye. My Uncle Toby was dressed in a scarlet 
coat, plumb-colored breeches, and black gaiters. His hair on 
each side displayed two massive rolls, one just above each ear, 
and was highly powdered. That in the rear was fastened by an 
eel skin, and so tightly drawn, that the eyes appeared to be start- 
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ing from their sockets. His chair was drawn close to the widow’s, 
and he was anxiously endeavoring to discover a certain moat, which 
the widow pretended had lodged in the eye aforesaid, and was 
troublesome. For farther particulars, we refer the reader to the 
work itself, assuring him that he will rise from the perusal, con- 
vinced that a scene more touching could not have well been se- 
lected. ‘* There was one difficulty in the case, which it was im- 
possible to obviate, and which in some measure marred the effect. 
Mr. Dawkins had such an obliquity of vision, that only one orb 
could be brought to bear upon the widow ; the other was, 


“In wandering mazes lost.” 


Hence, as he was unable to give that scrutinizing glance which 
the scene required, Mr. Snoodles had to step forward and give 
some notes explanatory, which added greatly to the interest. Mr. 
Martin, however, ventured to remark, that if he might judge from 
my Uncle Toby’s eyes, his attentions were divided. Squire Pee- 
bles maintained the contrary. ‘It is perfectly plain,” says he, 
‘that Uncle Toby has a single eye to the widow.” The Squire al- 


ways laughed heartily at a joke, especially his own; and as the 
jokes of those at whose expense we are feasted, have somehow a 
peculiar relish, the curtain fell amidst reverberating peuls. 

In announcing tableau number two, Mr Snoodles desired the 
company to bear in mind thatit was all illusion; that there was 
nothing real in it. He mentioned this, because such was the ex- 
quisite sensibility of some present, that nothing tragic could be 
seen, without the hazard of an irreparable shock. By this timely 
warning, the ladies were in some measure prepared for the horrors 
that were in store ; and what greatly conduced to it, was Miss 
Patch’s vial of hartshorn, which passed and repassed with the ra- 
pidity of a shuttle. Still many a heart was palpitating, and when 
the curtain rose, there were at least two shrieks that mingled with 
the involuntary groans. This tableau was the murder of Miss Mc- 
Crea. The victim of Indian cruelty was personated by Miss Nan 
cy Bean, an intimate friend of Miss Peebles, and about the same 
age ; the latter having cogent reasons for excluding from her corps 
those of more tender years. Miss Bean was on her knees, her 
white dimity spotted with blood, and her hands upraised as if her 
ontly hope were ina higher power than man. Over her stood one 
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in the garb of an Indian, having in one hand her auburn locks, 
and in the other a scalping-knife. This was Mr. Snoodles; and 
yet the change was so sudden and complete, that it seemed scarce- 
ly possible. A horse-blanket partially enveloped his person, and 
beneath it were seen his pants of red flannel. His breast was or- 
namented with a platter of bright pewter, suspended from the neck 
by strings of beads, and his face was covered with alternate streaks 
of lamp black and red ochre. 

When the spectators had recovered from their momentary 
alarm, they expressed their admiration in no measured terms.— 





Mr. Snoodles was ambitious, and it is not strange that he became 
fairly intoxicated with this unexpected applause. He forgot him- 

|} self. He was no longer Snoodles, and lost his identity in that of 
the savage. Flourishing his knife, he drew back as if to give a 
more effectual blow, when a heart-rending shriek burst from the 
lips of Miss Bean, which was answered in full chorus by the fairer 
portion of the spectators. The curtain fell as if by magic; but 
not till they had seen Snoodles all aghast, the artificial tresses 
dangling from his fingers,and the head of his intended victim as 
bald as an infant’s. Overwhelmed with confusion at this untimely 
exposure, she rushed from the scene of her expected triumph, 
and from the village ; for it was remarked that her usual seat in 
the west parish was vacant for some months afterwards. 

To divert the attention of her guests from this unfortunate de- 
nouement, Miss Peebles requested Captain Tarbox to favor them 
with a song. The Captain was always obliging, and aftera few 

| || astounding hems, by way of symphony, delighted the audience 

|| with “ Judy O’Flanagan.” He was immediately tollowed by Miss 
| |! Peebles, who, under the impression that a serious strain would be 
| 


|| more in accordance with the last tableau, gave “Cruel Barbara 

| Allen.” She was accompanied on the bass-viol by an amateur. 

At the conclusion, Squire Peebles observed, that if he had fore- 

seen the effect of the last tune, he should have entered his veto; 

| | he wanted nothing pathetic. ‘I hold,” he continued, “ that the 
| human frame is made up of dry sand, and every thing that has a 
| tendency to make it drier, ought to be voted down. I move, there- 
fore, that we adjourn to the back room, and renovate with some 


hot punch. I maintain that punch is yourtrue beverage for sup- 
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plying the radical moisture.” This motion was warmly seconded, 
especially by Captain Tarbox ; who remarked, that it was high 
time to splice the main brace, as it would soon be his turn upon 
deck ; alluding to the third tableau, in which he was to appear 
as “ Laocoon.” 

If horror sat on every countenance on beholding tableau num- 
ber two, it was increased ten fold by tableau number three. Tar- 
box appeared struggling in mortal agony. He was divested of his 
coat and vest, and his shirt sleeves were rolled up, displaying his 
sinewy arms, on each of which was an anchor in India ink, with 
the initials of his name. The nether man was arrayed in drab 
unmentionables, and _ parti-colored silk hose, with large pink clocks 
to match. Thirty years ago these last were fashionable ; and as 
at that period they displayed to advantage the Captain’s leg, he 
invariably wore them when on’shore at “ Point Peter.” In getting 
up the snakes, who were enveloping the captain in their folds, 
Miss Peebles evinced nosmall inventive power. She had con- 
nected together several boas, and at each extremity had affixed a 
head, covered with tin foil, with jaws distended, and with forked 
tongue, the last being composed of red baize. These hideous 
reptiles were coiled around the neck and body of their victim and 
were so arranged that his hands were fastened upon each throat, 
and with a tenacity of grasp that manifested his determination to 
die game. One leg was thiown backward, and sustained his en- 
tire weight, whi’e his head was twisted so far to the left, as to ap- 
pear somewhat in profile, but so horribly distorted, as to lose all 
vestige of the original Tarbox, though strongly marked. It was 
evident to some, that his distress was not entirely feigned. The 
fact was, that his attitude was so unnatural and painful, that though 
he suffered with the firmness of a martyr, it was not in human 
nature toendure it long, While thus upon the rack, he cast an 
occasional furtive glance at his old partner Peebles, suspecting 
that the latter might be laughing in his sleeve. Satisfied, at 
length, that such was the fact, and conscious that he was playing 
a part somewhat ridiculous, he cried out, ** Let go the clue garnets, 
my lads! let go! My figure-head has such a heel to port, that 
no carpenter can right it!” Upon this he sprang forward, and 
suiting the action to the word, jerked with so much violence upon 
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the curtain, that the hooks which supported it gave way, and Tar- 
box and scenery came down together. 

The Squire, as soon as he saw that his friend had sustained no 
injury, exclaimed, ‘ Order! gentlemen; Captain Tarbox has the 
floor.” He then waved his hand, as a signal for three rounds, 
in which, however, being convulsed with laughter, he was unable 
to join. The only actual sufferer on this occasion was Mr. Mar- 
tin; it being customary with the Squire, whenever he uttered what 
he deemed a good joke, to remind him of it by a punch in his ribs. 
It was as mucli as to say, “ Do you catch the idea?” This at 
times was no easy matter, even for those who had some quickness 
of apprehension ; and to this Martin had no claims. Rising from 
his chair with some difficulty, the Squire again wished them to ad- 
journ for a short interval, till * Marcy” had repaired damages. 
** | think,” said he, “‘ that as this was emphatically a drop scene, 
itis but right that we take a drop.” Here he again punched Mar- 
tin, and in a most excellent humor led off, followed by all the 
gentlemen, 

The fourth tableau, which was to conclude the evening’s en- 
tertainment, was well calculated to excite an interest in every 
American bosom, This was‘ Washington taking leave of his 
family.” Miss Peebles had been unremitting in her endeavors to 
render this tableau worthy of the subject ; and she was so fortu- 
nate as to find at Dr. Snaggs’s an engraving of this very scene. 
No pen can describe the emotion of the spectators, when this af- 
fecting exhibition opened to their view. Old Major Smith, who 
was * out in * 79,’”’ actually shed tears, and even the Squire looked 
grave, and doubled his allowance of rappee. Mr. Snoodles, who 
personated the faithful black, was redolent of Day and Martin, 
and assumeda gravity of demeanor suited to the scene. Miss 
Peebles, as Lady Washington, was dressed in a rich drab silk, and. 
a lace cap, high in the crown, and bordered witha deep ruffle. 
A cambric handkerchief concealed her face, and it was undoubt- 
edly wet with tears; for she tottered with emotion. Squire Pee- 
bles, on account of his great corpulency, was considered as the 
best qualified to represent the Father of his Country, and in that 
character he was urged to appear. But he was deaf to all their 
entreaties, and, as the only alternative, it devolved on Dr. Snaggs. 
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The person of this gentleman afforded a fine contrast to that of 
Peebles, being short in stature, and almost as destitute of flesh as 
one of his own skeletons. A casual glance at him, would leave 
any thing but the impression that he was borntocommand. But 
a closer observation would detect a carriage decidedly military ; 
a broad pug nose, indicative of firmness, and an eye of fire. In 
fact, Dr. Snaggs, though professedly a disciple of Apollo, was in 
reality a worshipper of Mars. He at one time held a commission 
in the Tabbyville Blues, was afterward attached to the staff in 
the division, and was always distinguished for his daring in 
the autumnal sham fights. It was this predilection for garments 
rolled in blood, that probably led him to treat his patients after 
the method of Sangrado. Between the doctor and Miss Peebles, 
there was some little difference of opinion relative to the appro- 
priate ornament for the General’s head; the latter contending for 
a three-cornered hat, in conformity to the engraving, and the doc- 
tor being equally strenuous for a tin cap, surmounted with horse 
hair, and worn by the Tabbyville Blues. The matter was finally 
arranged to the entire satisfaction of both; Miss Peebles yielding 
in favor of the tin cap, on condition that the Doctor would appear 
in her brother’s buff vest, which, when stuffed with a pillow, made 
a tolerable fit. The uniform coat he nad obtained from one of 
the cavalry; it had the usual quantity of scarlet, edged with gold 
cord, but was lamentably deficient in the skirts. In the tableau, 
the general appeared with his right hand clasping tha of his lady, 
his attitude erect, his eye averted, and the base of his nose ele- 
vated tu an angle of forty five. From the expression of his coun- 
tenance, it was evident that there had been an agonizing struggle 
between love and patriotism, and that the latter had triumphed. 

At this moment, Snocdles, anxious to give a finishing touch to 
the picture, or else fearful that he was not sufficiently conspicuous, 
advanced to the front of the stage, and clasping his hands together, 
rolled his eye-balls gradually to the ceiling. But in the endeavor 
to preserve his balance, in this new attitude, he displayed a por- 
tion of his person that led to results wholly different from his an- 
licipations ; this was his artificial African heel, somewhat elonga- 
ted. As might well be imagined, this unexpected sight occasion- 
ed acachinnation among the treble in the front seat, which was 
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soon joined by the alto of Mr. Popkin, and at length closed with the 
deep bass of the Squire. Doctor Snaggs, surprised at this ill- 
timed levity, and, from his position, ignorant of the cause, started 
back indignant. His motion, however, was much too violent for 
the buttons of the buff vest; and the pillow bursting from its con- 
fines, produced a roar of laughter, which it was impossible to 
suppress. Meanwhile, the unfortunate Snoodles, perceiving 
nothing amiss, and unconscious that he had been the cause of all 
these ‘‘ moving accidents,” was completely paralized by this sud- 
den change from grave to gay; nor, until Lady Washington her- 
self rushed forward, and dropped the curtain, was Snoodles “ him- 
self again.” These were the first ‘tableaux’ at Tabbyville, 
and the last. Miss Peebles, mortified at the total failure, has an- 
nounced her determination to give no more parties, and even is 
‘not at home” to any except Miss Nancy Bean. It is certain 
that no one else, with the present raw material, will have the cour- 
age to attempt a similar exhibition. 















































































IGDRASIL. 


Let me read the mighty, inner meaning 

Of that hoary, huge, Icelandic myth, 
Holding the old Norse-Thought’s scheme of Being ; 
Let me find its deep and truthful pith. 











Igdrasil, vast Ash-tree of existence, 
Reaching over Nature, Space and Time,— 

Grasping all the Universe, from Argard 

Down to dank and sullen J@tunheim. 












Rooted fast in dark sepulchral Hela, 


Thus the Life-Tree springeth aye from Death ; 
There the Nornas, Present, Past and Future, 

Each her ministry of duty hath. 
All its boughs high epics are of empire, 

From the eldest foretime, grand and din ; 
Every leaf, and germ, and knotted fibre, 

Singeth over some world-battle-hymn. ws 
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BED-MUSINGS. 


Words of sages, acts of peerless heroes,— 
Men who make humanity divine — 

Lives and deaths, events, whose glowing issues 
Throb in History’s fair, unique design. 


For one constant purpose blends in union 
All the fitful throes of every soul ; 
Naught is lost ; but each, or bud, or blossom. 
Tends forever to the Single Whole. 


Life is onward, growth, a glad expansion, — 
No dull cycle through unwidening round, — 

’Tis a progress, — no mere sterile movement, 
To dumb wheels and iron levers bound. 


Honor, now, to those believing Norsemen, 
For their hopeful instinct towards the Truth, 
For their trusting, honest, prophet-spirit, 
Keeping faith in Earth’s eternal youth, 
Augusta. 


BED-MUSINGS. 


BY GILES BANGS, ESQ. 


PART THIRD. 


Ihave left my quiet lodgings and have come up town, I have 
housed myself in a narrow room, away up several flights of stairs | 
in a bighotel. Well, I won’t complain of the altitude of my attic, 
—I am nearer to the stars, Good bye, now, to my some time sol- | 
itude and tranquility. Here I am, in the eddy of a crowd, which, 
in its continual shifting, and presentation of new faces, illustrates, 
in a small way, the old Heraclitic doctrine of perpetual flux. My 
nostrils are invaded by the steaming odors of the kitchen; and my | 
ears by the din of gongs, the rattle of dishes and wheels, and the 
constant objurgations and whip-crackings of juvenile Phaétons and 
Jehus. Angry discussions upon politics salute me, whenever [ 
a the reading room to look over the newspapers, or sit “ 
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under the piazza to enjoy my after supper cigar. Sharp debates 
about men and measures, principles and platforms, conventions 
and caucuses, slavery and sectionalism, Kansas and the Constitu- 
tion, most feelingly admonish me that there are yet moot ques- 
tions amongst men, and that the concord of opinions, of which 
every age has dreamed, is as far off now as ever. 

It were no wonder, perhaps, that my slumbers should be broken, 
amidst these new environments. Often, long past the midnight, I 
am startled by a heavy tramp upon the stair, or by the muffled 
slamming of distant doors. The lumbering roll of wheels, shak- 
ing the earth with the dense weight of passengers they bear, tells 
me, every night in the week, but Sunday, that the morning coach 
is coming. That is a mythic coach to me—for I never travelled 
in it,—no, nor ever saw it. There is something in its associations 
to my mind quite weird and ghostly, It is, to me,a sort of dry-land 
counterpart of the Flying Dutchman. But it goes with far from a 
gliding and noiseless movement. There is that which is very solid 
and material about the rumbling that forewarns me, so unfailingly, 
of its approach And, then, those yells to the restive steeds to halt, 
when the door of the house is reached, come, certainly, from the 
lungs of no phantom driver. If, however, there is ever in my soul 
any lingering skepticism of the reality of this unseen vehicle, which 
makes its journies thus under the covert of the dark, it is sure to 
be dispelled, for the occasion at least, when the floors echo with 
the creaking of boots and the pattering of slippers, and rays of 
lamplight gleam into my chamber through the key-hole and the 
door chinks. Then I marvel who these people are, and what 
can be their errands. Very queer are some of the conjectures I 
evoke from my drowsy fancy. Grotesque forms, in fantastic hab- 
its, and talking odd parlance, flit before my vision. Sometimes 





they have an appalling air of actualness, and they haunt me, for 
hours after I thoroughly awake, with their grim visages and threat- 
ening words. Murders, conflagrations, and perils numberless, 
seem to surround me with mingled horrors. Some features there 





are, which appear to me in these semi-dreams, that are vague and 
transitory. ‘They leave no sharply-defined and abiding images. 
Others force themselves upon my imagination, and come night af- 
ter night. Despising my weak timorous volitions, they will not 
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be exorcised, but obtrude themselves, persistently, upon me, I 
remember, years ago, how my slumbers were made terrible for 
months, by the apparition of a little old fellow whose face was no 
bigger than a cherry, while there sat upon it the epitome of con- 
centrated malice and avenging wrath. Only during the broadest 
daylight did he allow himself to be dislodged from his snug posi- 
tion astride my pineal gland. It was Old Man of the Mountain to 
my Sinbad. He had an odd, unearthly countenance, to which 1 
had seen nothing similar amongst mortals. Yet he had a strange in- 
dividuality of expression. When this quaint possession began grad- 
ually to lose its power upon my mind, its ireful and malignant looks 
became, rather, sad and reproachful. And so it faded all away, 
—that is, as a persecuting and constantly accompanying presence 
in my sleep. But itholdsa niche yet in my memory—for I shall 
never forget that face. 

There are some dreams that remind me of what Bacon says 
about “Idols of the Race.” These are those visions that all men 
—certainly all men who dream —have alike. Some belong to 
childhood, others to manhood ; others yet to old age. They seem 
to be fashioned, in all minds, with more or less conformity to cer- 
tain types or patterns, Tell your neighbor one of these, and he 
can relate something, corresponding well-nigh exactly, in his own 
experience. The dream-books recognize this community in these 
mental representations, in their interpretations of certain ordinary 
and standard ones. Such dreams may be arranged in leading 
genera and species. And it might be shown, by some philosopher 
or other, that all individual dreams, which appear to be peculiar 
and of their own kind, are only variations or groupings of these 
general classes. 





Well, there is a great deal to be learned yet, after all the thou- 
sands of years of toilful thinking and brain-cudgelling. A great 
deal to be learned—unless, I should say, it is too recondite to be 
learned at all. But whenever we have phenomena, and can detect 
the action of laws, we should not be utterly disheartened at our 
ignorance. Some brave voyager may yet appear amongst us, 
who shall explore this unknown land of shadows. This mass of 
facts, being now a crude, misshapen chaos, may yet be made a 
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kosmos, at the transforming word of science. When some happy 
guess shall give us the key-note, these broken and dissonant utter- 
ances may fall, each into its own place, in that harmony of which 
even though fragments, they give us tokens. The glimpses of 
laws, which imply a directing goverment, already cheer us with 
prophetic hopes. Let us await, patiently, therefore, the coming 
of that hoary dream sage of our time, — that sharp eyed seer who 
shall lay bare to us, with all its wheels and pinions, the machinery 
of our sleeping hours. 


ELLEN PERLEY. 


BY ANNIE GRAHAME. 


(Concluded from August No.) 


He was very pale with intense excitement, and his eyes gleam- 


ed with a wild lustre as they fell onthe man who had made him 
worse than a begger. Some one advanced to the unhappy youth, 
and said something in a low tone. 

‘¢ No, no! I will go home and tell my mother that her only son 
is a gambler, and a No! I will not tell her that! It would 
break her heart! ” 

He took his hat and left the room in which he had madly stak- 
ed all that he possessed, and—lost! Two men who had been 
silent spectators of the scene, immediately followed him. When 
they gained the street, however, they went in a different direction. 

“T do not like to play the spy; but for the sake of my sister, 
| feel justified in what I have done. She would not believe him 
to be otherwise than he seemed ; although repeatedly advised by 
those who knew more than myself, about his character. And I 
assure you, Harland, I had rathershe would die to night, than live 
to be the wife of George Curtis. But here we are; will you 
come in?” 

*‘ Not this time. It is too late.” 

When Warren Clifton entered the parlor, he found his sister, 
and, ‘* another — not a sister ;”” Seemingly awaiting him. 
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‘Why Carrie! isthis well; allowing your patient to sit up so 
long, to await the coming of a recreant like myself ? ” 

He sat down by a sofa, on which reclined a young girl — fairy- 
like in beauty, but apparently an invalid. 

‘It was all my fault, Warren; I did not feel like sleeping, and 
coaxed Carrie to wait till you came in, And I knew that she 
wished to write a long letter; I have not been too selfish, have I?” 

‘*No!” replied the young man, tenderly. ‘“ You are never 
selfish, Marie. But 1 cannot let you stay here any longer to-night, 
for tomorrow, we will take a drive into the country, if you are 
strong enough. So pleasant dreams, mon ami, au pluisir de vous 
revoir.” 

Two days after as Howard Selwin was on the way to his office, 
he met a boy who gave him a note, He opened it, and much to 
his surprise, read — 

o House. 

Dear Selwin :—I am here as a prisoner — arrested for a crime 
of which, bad asI may be, I am innocent of having committed. 


Come to me, without delay, if you would serve your friend. 
W. Cuirron.” 


Howard lost no time in complying with the request of one whom 
he had known and liked, from his boyhood. They had grown up 
together, and for years had been very intimate, notwithstanding 
the difference in their social positions, After a short examination, 
in which there appeared strong proofs of his guilt, Clifton was 
committed for trial. Howard was alone with him long enough to 
learn what he could, in relation to the affair. ‘* And now,” con- 
tinued Clifton, “ will you undertake to plead my case? The evi- 
dence goes far to criminate me in the minds of all present; but it 
is only circumstantial, and I trust that my innocence may be fully 
established. ” 

*¢ Twill do all that I can for you, Warren. You may rely upon 
that! Does your family know of your arrest ? ” 

“ Yes! Oh, Howard, if it were notfor them, I could bear this 
with some degree of patience. But to think of all they will have 
to endure on my account, will make imprisonment doubly painful.” 

“T will go to them at once,” said Howard, ‘‘and in the mean- 
time, let us hope that all may yet end well.” 
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The young man spoke cheerfully, but after he left his friend 
and thought of the great responsibility that rested upon himself, he 
almost regretted his assent to assume so much alone. But imme- 
diate action was necessary, and he felt that now or never was the 
time to make or mar his own fortune. He went home, and tak- 
ing Ellen with him, repaired to the house of Mrs, Clifton. ‘They 
found the family assembled in the parlor. Mrs. Clifton and Car- 
rie were each striving to control all manifestations of grief, to com- 
fort the poor girl who was soon to have been the bride of Warren. 
She laid upon the sofa so still and white, one would have thought 
she was unconscious of all that was passing around her. Such 
was not the case, however, for as Ellen Perley knelt by her side, 
and took her cold hand, Marie opened her eyes, and seeing who 
it was, lifted her aching head from the pillow, and clasping her 
arms around Nelly, burst into tears. 

With words of tender sympathy, and gentle carresses, did she 
try to comfort the suffering girl, and after a while partially suc- 
ceeded; while Howard assured her that he would do every thing 
in his power to save one so dear to themall, from the fate that 
threatened him. Mrs. Clifton thanked the young advocate, with 
much emotion for his kindness, and added, **1 know you will al- 
low a mother to say that when you are pleading for Warren, the 
conviction of his innocence will serve to make you eloquent in his 
defence.” 


Leaving Ellen with the afflicted family, Howard went directly 
to the office, and after a lengthy consultation with Mr. Clarke, set 
himself at work in good earnest. It was for the crime of forgery, 
in the name of his employer that Warren Clifton had been ar- 
rested. Mr. Everett had been absent from the city, fora week 
and on returning the day before, called at the bank. While 
there, he was informed that quite a large amount of money had 
been drawn but an hour before, and paid to one of his clerks, by 
his orders. 

‘I suppose it was all right, sir,” asked the banker. 

** You must be mistaken; ” said Mr. Everett. “I have given 
no orders to any one, this month.” 

“¢ But here it is, sir, and signed by yourself.” 

afd 
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Mr. Everett took the paper, and glancing at the signature, pro- 
nounced it to be a forgery, at once. 


‘*It cannot be possible that either of the young men in whom [| 
have placed so much confidence, are guilty of this! I could sus- 
pect my own son, as soon as Clifton or Curtis.” 

Upon examining his books however, Mr. Everett was compelled 
to acknowledge that he had been deceived; for in looking at ac- 
counts recently entered, he found that several pages had been cut 
from one of the volumes. 

** Who kept the accounts in this book ? Do you know, Clifton ?” 

‘I did, sir,” replied the young man promptly. 

** Well, what does this mean then?” Clifton looked at the book, 
but wholly unable to say what tt meant, he hesitated in his reply. 
** Will you answer my question ?”’ said Mr. Everett sternly. 

* Indeed, I cannot sir,” replied Clifton. ‘It was all right 
when! sent the book to Mr. Clarke. Iam sure of that! and I 
have not seen it since, till now.” 


But incensed beyond measure, Mr. Everett would listen to no 
protestations from his clerk ; and believing the evidence he had, 


to be presumptive proofs of his guilt, caused him to be arrested. 

It was not long before his trial took place. The court house 
was densely crowded, for Clifton had many friends and acquain- 
tances who were interested in his behalf. We will not follow the 
course of the trial, but simply state the most important features. 
When Howard Selwin arose to make his plea, many in the audi- 
ance looked surprised. But he was well prepared to do his part. 
Nearly all of the evidence on the part of the prosecution was 
skilfully overruled. Neither of the clerks were known at the 
bank, and upon comparing the hand writing of Clifton, with that 
contained in the check, it was evidently an imitation only. 

There were several other circumstances mentioned that not on- 
ly went far to refute the seeming proofs of his guilt, but to the 
mind of Mr. Everett pointed out the real offender. Let it suffice 
that Selwin’s triumph was complete, and due justice to one who 
had so nearly lost his own good name. Many and sincere were 
the congratulations bestowed upon Clifton and his counsel, even 
by those personally unknown to both. A messenger was des: 
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patched to inform Mrs. Clifton of the happy result, and soon after, 
Warren went himself to crown their joy. 

Late in the evening of the same day, a letter was given to Mr. 
Everett. It was from George Curtis, and contained a great part 
of the lost money with the confession that he had presented the 
check, having previously taken the precaution to disguise himself. 

*¢T cannot tell how it was, but, something seemed to hurry me 
on to a terrible fate. I was induced to play, and then, maddened 
by failure, I staked every thing that I possessed, and—lost! To 
you, sir, who perhaps have never been tempted to do wrong, this 
excuse may seem frivolous, but it was not the only one. It was 
to spare my mother the anguish of knowing that through my folly 
she was deprived of every comfort and luxury that had ever been 
so essential, for—she was an invalid. But now, she is beyond 
the reach of suffering. With this confession of my crime I has- 
ten to make the only reparation in my power at present — but 
here — in the presence of my angel mother, do I promise that the 
rest shall be paid if my life is spared. Tell Warren Clifton of 
this, and let me cherish a hope that you will both forgive one who 
has wronged you so much. When you receive my letter I shall 
be far on my way to another land, and— whenI have earned a 
right to be restored to the confidence you once placed in me, | will 
return again. G. Curtis,” 

Most faithfully was that promise kept, and he is now an honor- 





ed and wealthy citizen of his native place. 





‘‘ Are you willing to spare me for awhile, Nelly ?” asked How- 
ard afew days after thetrial. ‘The gentleman who called here 
this morning, has made me an offer which, if accepted, will cer- 
tainly be advantageous in all respects. But I may have to be 
absent a year, perhaps. Shall J go?” 

Nelly sat very still, but the varying color of her face implied 
that her thoughts were busy enough. ‘If you think it would be 
for the best, J must too;” she replied, trying to speak calmly. 

‘¢ A year will soon pass away,” continued Howard, and when I 
return, [ shall claim a fulfilment of your promise. Till then, it 
will be a sweet incentive to labor, to know that such a reward 
awaits me.” 


ee 
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The next week Howard left New York in company with the 
gentleman who had engaged his services in a law suit that had long 
been pending, and in which a large fortune was involved. 

The days and weeks seemed very long to Ellen, now. It was no 


wonder, for she could not help feeling that she was regarded with 
no kindly sentiments by the family. 

She was an accomplished musician, and it occurred to her that 
by giving lessons on the piano or guitar, that she need not be de- 
pendent in the least upon Mr. Selwin. He made no objection to 
her plan, but on the contrary hinted at the necessity of her doing 
something to support herself, too plainly to be misunderstood. 

Ellen had been led to expect that in case of Mrs. Selwin’s 
death, she would be provided for; and such had been the intention 
of her adopted mother, but before it was carried into effect she 
was called away. Whether her brother-in-law was aware that 
she could have made such a disposition of a great part of her 
property, does not appear. But Ellen was too proud to mention 
the subject to any one; and the fortune which might have been 
hers passed into the hands of Mr. Selwin and his only surviving 
brother.. She was informed, however, that she could remain in the 
family, if she chose, and for the present there was no other alterna- 
tive. 

Having succeeded in obtaining a small class of music scholars, 
her time passed rather pleasantly, for awhile. Howard wrote fre- 
quently for several months after his departure, and then his letters 
to Ellen ceased altogether. Sometimes there was one for his 
sisters, and Nelly would hope it might contain some message for 
her ; but if such was the case, nothing was said about it. None 
but those who have long looked in vain for tidings from some 
loved one, can judge of her disappointment. What could be the 
cause of his strange silence ? Was he too much occupied to find 
time towrite? No! not to Jane and his father. Had he ceased 
to think of her ? or, could it be that one more fortunate than her- 
self had won the love she once believed was he own? Oh, no! 
The thought was too painful to be cherished for a moment. But 
time passed on, only bringing a conviction that she was indeed 
forgotten ! 

Sometimes, on entering a room, she would find the girls together 
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talking in low tones ; but their conversation was immediately sus- 
pended in her presence. Mr. Selwin was once more established 
in business, and many of their former friends frequently resorted 
to the house, notwithstanding its unfashionable location. At such 
times, Nelly was always treated with cool politeness, and the visit- 
ors took the same tone from the family. Oh, how bitter was the 
realization, that she was alone! There was no one in that vast 
city to whom she could go for advice and sympathy. Warren 
Clifton was married soon after Howard left home, and with his 
mother and sister had removed to a distant part of the State. 

One evening Nelly sat alone in her room, trying to think calm- 
ly of the events that had caused her so much pain. She resolved 
to obtain another home, if possible ; for she could not but feel that 
her presence there was only endured, not desired. But where 
could she go? Any place where she would be treated kindly, at 
least, would be preferable to that which she was about to leave. It 
was then that she remembered a promise made so long ago. Yes, 
she would return to Clairville—to the friends who had so often as- 
sured her of a welcome whenever she felt inclined to visit them. 


It would be easier to work there, from morning till night, than to 
live as she had for the past six months. When Nelly informed 
the girls of her resolution, Jane said quite coolly, ‘ that it would 
be the best thing that she could do.” But Emily, who . observed 
her heightened color, and the tears that filled her eyes, said more 
kindly, ‘* Perhaps a change will be beneficial, for you do not look 


well.” 

During the day, Ellen was busy raking preparations to depart 
the next morning, and when night came she was too tired to sleep. 
Sometimes the wish would come that she might be permitted to 
die—to lie down in the quiet rest of the grave. If she could but 
see one ray of light in her future—no matter how distant it might 
be—she would wait and teach her heart to forget its sorrow. But 
it looked darkly now, and hope gave no answering echo when re- 
flection suggested that time might prove she had judged too hastily 
in regard to her absent lover. Do not blame her, kind reader, 
unless you can look into the hidden recess of your own heart, and 
find there no buried hopes—no faded flowers—whose fragrance 
will remain till the love that cherished them has turned to ashes! 
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On the second day after her departure, Nelly reached Clair- 


ville. She was received with open arms by Mrs. Ellett, who said, 
‘“«] have been thinking of you to-day ; but! did not dream you 
was so near us.” 

‘* That was my fault,” replied Nelly, “ for 1 thought you would 
excuse me for not writing.” 

“Certainly! But how pale you are ; and no wonder after such 
a journey. I will go out and get tea directly, for I dare say you 
have not had any, to-day.” 

How like home it seemed to the lonely orphan, as she sat down | 
by a window and looked out upon the familiar landscape. How || 





refreshing was the soft summer air as it came laden with perfume | 
from a thousand flowers. While she sat making note of the many 
well remembered objects that met her gaze, John Ellet came in 
and greeted her with unfeigned pleasure. 

“It seems like old times to have you with us once more, Nelly,” 
said Mrs. Ellet as she poured out some tea for her guest. Nelly 
almost wished it was indeed, * old times,” but checked the wish, 
with the recollections it induced, by inquiries of the friends whom 
she had left in Clairville. 

‘*‘ There have been many improvements here, within two years,” 
said John. “The new railroad has done wonders for us, and many 
who lived in large towns have moved their families here, while 
some who came for a summer residence only, have settled perma- 
nently, and are now making money fast. I think we must keep 
you, this time, unless you believe ‘ there’s no place’ like the city.” 

‘* There’s no place like home!” said Ellen earnestly. 

*¢ I’m right glad to hear you say that,” replied Mrs. Ellet, ‘* and 
I hope that after you get rested a little, we shall not see you look- | 
ing so pale again.” 

For several days, Nelly hada great many callers. She had 
been a favorite with the old and young ; and when it was known 
that she had returned, acquaintances and friends hastened to wel- 
come her. Among the latter, was the only daughter ofa physi- 

~cian who had practised there for many years. Sweet Lizzie Pres- 
ton! every body loved her. Perhaps— that was one reason why 
John Ellet did. At any rate, he appeared to think more of her 
than of any one else ; and she was not indifferent to his attentions. 
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Do not judge him hardly: but—his heart had evidently been 
“ caught in its rebound ;” as is often the case, with poor mortals. 


| Mrs. Ellet and her son were both pained to see that Ellen grew 


weaker every day, and that their united efforts could not serve to 
make her cheerful. 

** Will you go out to take a drive with Lizzie and myself, this 
evening ?”’ asked John, one pleasant afternoon. 

“Yes,” replied Nelly. ‘I should like to go very much, for my 
head aches badly. I really feel afraid that your mother will spoil 
me by too much indulgence, for she will not allow me to help her 
in the least ; or to walk out but a short distance.” 

But, when John was ready to go, Nelly was unable to lift her 
head from the pillow, and when she was spoken to, would answer 
like one inadream. Much alarmed, he lost no time in summon- 
ing Dr. Preston, who at once pronounced her disease to be brain 
fever. For many days, she lingered on the threshold of life and 
death ; and in the hours of wild delerium, she would call for How- 
ard to come and save her from some terrible fate that in fancy 
awaited her. Sometimes she imagined that Mrs. Ellet and John 
had been employed to kill her; and when either approached her 
bedside, she would tremble like a frightened child. But the crisis 
soon came, and as the last resort of medical skill, Dr. Preston ad- 
ministered a powerful opiate, and sat down by his patient to watch 
the result. At length she slept! It wasa troubled slumber at first ; 
but gradually her breathing became more regular, and the color 
faded from her face, till one would have thought that life had in- 
deed fled forever from the beautiful form before them. 

Mrs. Ellet opened the door softly and looked inquiringly at the 
doctor. He bowed in reply, and she entered, followed by a young 
man who advanced directly to the bedside of the fair sleeper. 

‘Is she dead ?” he whispered hoarsly, and unconscious of what 
he was doing, seized the physician by his arm. ‘“ Tell me— in 
mercy tell me!” 

“ No! but the least indiscretion on your part might prove fatal 
to her; and if you value her life, you must be calm while you re- 
main here,” 

Howard Selwin, — for it was him, made no reply, but sat 
down and shading his eyes with his hand, tried to wait patiently 
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till Nelly should awaxe from that death-like slumber. In the 
course of an hour, Dr. Preston arose from his seat and approach- 
ing Howard said in a low tone, “ you had better leave the room, 
now. She will soon awake, and I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences if she sees you here. I willsend Mrs, Ellet to you as 
soon as there is a change.” 

In a few moments Ellen opened her eyes, and to the great joy 
of those around her, the light of reason and returning life seemed 
to animate her features with a strange lovliness. ‘* You have not 
forgotten, me, have you Ellen ? ” asked the Dr. as he saw that 
she seemed to regard him with a look of inquiry at first. She on- 
ly smiled in reply, but her kind physician was satisfied. For sev- 
eral days she was weak and helpless as an infant, but owing to the 
tender care bestowed upon her, she soon rallied. When strong 
enough to receive company, Mrs, Ellet told her that a friend had 
called and requested permission to see her. 

‘Who is it? ” said Nelly. 

“One that you will be glad to see, no doubt ;” replied Mrs. 
Ellet in a significant tone. 

‘“* Well, I shall be happy to see any of my friends.” She look- 
ed up as she spoke, but Mrs. Ellet was gone; and in her place 
stood one whom Nelly recognized by a low cry of joy. He sprang 
to her side as she arose to meet him, and clasping to his heart 
the treasure so nearly lost, sat down with her in his arms. In the 
unalloyed bliss of that meeting, all of the painful past was forgot- 
ten! It was enough for Nelly to know that the long absent one had 


returned, and —that she was still loved as fondly as in by gone 
days. 


Howard had been very successful while abroad, and he was | 


richly rewarded for his services. But as month after month pass- 
ed by, bringing no answer to his letters, he concluded to go home 
and see what the trouble might be. He arrived at New York 
quite unexpectedly, to all of his friends. Upon inquiring for El- 
len, his sister said that she had gone away. 

‘“‘ But where? And why did she go? ” 


** Well, to Clairville, I supposs. Why she went, is better 
known to herse!f, perhaps-” 


“ It is very strange,” said Howard, musingly. 
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‘* What is strange? thatshe should wish to see those who were 


| kind enough to take care of her whena child? For my part! 
| should think it was quite natural. She will find more congenial 




























friends there, I dare say.” 
|  ** Thope so, if she prefers them,” replied Howard with assumed 
| indifference. Hedid not mention her name again, and appeared 
to think no more about her. Butsuch was notthe case. Ona 
plea of business he left home, and proceeded at once to Clairville. || 
It was subsequently proved that their letters had been intercepted, 
but as no further harm resulted, they were content to let it pass. || 
Howard liked the pretty village of Clairville, and determined to 
settle there. Knowing how much such an arrangement would 
| gratify Ellen, he purchased the cottage that was once occupied by 
his aunt, for their future home. 
One pleasant morning in the month of September, Howard and | 
Nelly were united. It was the Sabbath, and they went to the vil- 
lage church. Very beautiful did Nelly look as leaning upon the | 
| 








arm of her proud and happy bridegroom, she repeated the vows 
that made her his own, forever! When they passed from the 
|| church, some one played a voluntary on the organ, anda bevy of 
fair girls in the gallery, threw flowers in their path, 

“‘We will accept these tokens of friendship, as emblematical of || 
our future ;” whispered Howard, ‘ Shall we not dearest ?”’ | 





A Low Voice 1n Woman.—We agree with the old poet, who 
said that a low, soft voice, was an excellent thing in woman. In- 
deed we feel inclined to go much further than he has on the sub- 
ject, and call it one of hercrowning charms. How often the spell | 
of beauty is broken by coarse, loud talking! How often you are 





° . . . . . | 
| Itresistibly drawn toa plain, unassuming woman, whose soft, sil- || 
very tones render her positively attractive. In the social circle, 





how pleasant it is to hear a woman talk in that low key which 
always characterizes the true lady. In the sanctuary of home, | 
how such a voice soothes the fretful child and cheers the weary 


husband. 
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Faultless in form and features too, 
Pearls hid by lips of coral hue ; 

Eyes in whose expressive glance, 
Little Cupids love to dance, 

Cheeks where rose and lily try 
Which shall gain the mastery ! 

Can this casket rich and rare 

Show within a gem as fair ? 

Mind she has, and there repose 

Purest thoughts, and only those ; 

And a heart of yestal fire— 

Yet cold to those who most admire, 
Manners the reverse of rude, 

Yet showing somewhat of the prude,— 
“ Straining at a gnat,” poor soul! 

But “ swallowing a camel” whole. 

A Being strange! to mortals given 

So much of earth, so much of heaven. 


CLARA BLAISDELL; OR, THE FACTORY GIRL. 


BY AGNES M. RAMSAY. 


CHAPTER II, 





Two years have passed swiftly away. It is a winter’s eve in 
Charleston. In the magnificent parlor of a beautiful dwelling in 
that city, are two persons; one is Henry Lawrence, and near || 
him, a young lady of fragile appearance. Her large, dark-gray 
eyes rest tenderly on his handsome face, and one can quickly 
trace the ravages which ill-health has made in her countenance. 
The blue veins so distinctly marked beneath her snowy skin — the 
delicately moulded features, and the transparent hands, all show 
that the lovely being by his side is doomed to an early grave. 

Henry Lawrence was reading aloud to his fair companion, and 
she bent eagerly forward to catch his deep, melodious tones. 

«« Will you favor me withasong ?” he asked, when he had 
ceased. 
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“« With pleasure,” she ansvered, unaffectedly, for she ever 
obeyed the natural impulses of her heart, and, unlike most of her 
sex, never refused to grant any favor in her power, on the plea of 
inability. She had not vanity enough to persuade herself she was 
aremarkable singer, but she knew that it afforded Henry Law- 
rence pleasure to listen to her voice, and she complied readily with 
his request. 

The song she selected was that exquisite melody of Moore’s, 
called ** Twilight Dews.”” Linnie Russell possessed a voice sweet 
and pure as a bird’s, and as her clear tones rung through the spa- 
cious apartment, that haughty man, who stood abstractedly turn- 
ing her pages for her, started, as though the wild, sweet hopes 
which yet lingered in the depths of his silent heart, had been spok- 
en. The singer’s voice trembled at the words :— 

«© And think tho’ lost forever here, 
Thou’lt yet be mine in heaven!” 

Gracefully leading her to a sofa, when she had concluded her 
song, he expressed his pleasure at hearing her beautiful voice, 
and bade her good night. 

Those consoling words had touched a chord in Henry Law- 
rence’s heart, which had long been dumb, and in the solitude of 
his luxurious chamber, he gave vent to those strong emotions 
which he had sought to stifle. 

“‘ Shalll ever see her again? Oh! blessed thought, we shall 
meetin heaven. Yes, Clara, there we shall be together, never 


| again to be parted. I loved you, God knows I did, with all the 


fervor and strength of my soul, and still that affection lives within 
me, although you are another’s. Would that you could have been 
mine — had I not been summoned home so quickly, J would have 
revealed my position in life to your proud, selfish father, and you 
would have been my own, my precious bride. Then the right 
would have been mine to guard you from the rude world, and 
your life should have been one long, bright dream.” 

Thus he mused, until the lateness of the hour warned him to 
seek that repose of body which was denied his heart. 





Two years before, when Henry Lawrence left the presence of 
Mr. Blaisdell, emotions of anger raged fiercely within his bosom. 
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He saw the hollow selfishness of his character, and in his heart he 
despised him. He had been travelling chrough the New England 
States, and had come to the town of W , intending to stay 
there the remainder of the summer. It was here he had become 
acquainted with Clara, had sought her hand of her father, and 
been scornfully repulsed by the worldly old man. Mortified and 
enraged at his ill-success, he resolved not to disclose his station to 
him, but he intended to tell Clara who he was, and gain her con- 
sent to wed him, and after the ceremony was performed, to prove 
to her father’s satisfaction that his wealth equalled, nay, exceeded 
his own, of which he was so vain. 

*¢] will call on Clara to-morrow, and inform her of the result 
of this interview. She shall know I am not the poor man, they 
all suppose me, and [ will win her consent to become my wife, 
spite of Mr. Blaisdell’s command, Then! will present her to him 


as Mrs. Henry Lawrence; he, of course, will be furious fora 


while ; —I will patiently bear his invectives, and listen to him, 
while he disowns his lovely daughter. Then I will inform him] 
am the descendant of as proud and wealthy arace as the South 
can boast of. His manner will suddenly change from the _bluster- 
ing rich man to the fawning of a hypocrite; for he has no respect 
for anything but money. Oh! that my Clara, who is-purity and 
unselfishness itself, should call so sordid a man by the holy name 
of father !” 

Such were the thoughts that rapidly few through the mind of 


Henry Lawrence, as he turned proudly away from the aristocratic | 


residence of one of the wealthiest menof the town of W 
Varied were his emotions, as he strode homeward, Anger at the 
slight he had received, scorn at the high estimate Mr, Blaisdell 
appeared to place upon wealth alone, and then a secret fear lest 
Clara might hesitate to incur her father’s rage, by turns held sway 
in his perturbed and restless bosom. 


The next morning dawned, clear and beautiful. His heart | 


caught a ray of gladness from the bright sunlight, and he dwelt 


with delight upon the plan he had framed, and its certain fulfil- | 
ment. Alas! why is it, that when our smiles are the gayest, a || 


shadow must ever lay in our path? Why cannot we gaze into 
that dim future which is before us, and see the dark hours which 
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rise up in gloom for all? It cannot be — and even while we mur- 
mur at our blindness, we feel it is best thus; that could we know 
all the misery we are fated to endure, our hearts would droop 
sadly, and we should lose the cheering gleams of hope which be- 
fore upheld and consoled us. 

After joining in the morning meal, he seated himself in the par- 
lor to read, when the door-bell was run 
him. 

On opening it, he found a few hastily-written lines, from his 
mother, bidding him hasten home, as soon as he had received it, if 
he would look again upon the living form of his only and beloved 
sister Helen, who lay ill with a fever, which it was feared, would 
terminate her young existence. 

Henry and [lelen Lawrence were the only children of the wid- 
ow of a wealthy planter, whose estate lay a few miles distant from 
the city of Charleston. They were tenderly attached to each oth- 
er, and on the intelligence of his sisters illness, whom, from child- 
hood, he had almost worshipped, he resolved to depart immediate- 
ly for that home which he had not seen for two long years. 


g, and a letter was left for 








After he had completed the packing of his trunks, and made all 
other necessary arrangements for his journey, he hastened to Mr. 
Blaisdell’s residence, for the purpose of bidding Clara a farewell, 
of but a few weeks; as he fondly hoped that would be the farthest 
extent of absenc2, The servant who answered his summons, in- 
formed him that Clara had early that morning accompanied her 
father on horseback to visit some relatives in a town about ten 
miles distant, and probably would not return until the next day. 

In despair he huried away from the door, feeling that even the 
happiness of seeing her, and hearing from her own lips that she 
would not forget him in his absence, was denied him; and with a 
sadness, a dim foreboding of sorrow, which he could not define, 
and which weighed heavily upon him, he retraced his weary steps 
to the dwelling which had been his home while in W , where 
he penned a brief but affectionate note to Clara, in which he stated 





the reason of his abrupt departure, and assurei her of his warm 

affection, adding a promise to write soon ; and sealing it, he gave 

it in the charge of atrusty boy, with directions to convey it in- 

stan‘ly to the home of her who engrossed every thought. 
_ 
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In a few hours he was being swiftly whirled along in those cars 
which were to bear him to that fine city where stood the magnifi- 
cent abode of his mother and youthful sister. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was a sultry August day, some six months subsequent to the 
scene related in our last chapter. 

On a snowy couch in a superb apartment of the Gothic cottage 
where Clara dwelt, lay her father, wasted by sickness. The 
haughty expression which once lingered on his face, had fled, and 
those keen, dark eyes had lost their olden fire, and were dim and 
glassy. In each lineament was marked his rapidly approaching 
doom, and as Clara and her mother bent anxiously over his ema- 
ciated form, he turned his dying gaze upon their tear-dewed faces, 
and stretching forth his wan hands, he faintly murmured :— 

“My dear wife — my child !” 

They knelt on either side, and in a low, indistinct tone, he whis- 
pered :— 

** | shall soon leave you alone, with no one to protect you ; it 
seems cruel, but God knows if it be for the best. My dying bless- 
ing rest on you both.” 

[le closed his eyes, and those eager watchers started forward, 
for they thought he had breathed his last ; but again opening them, 
he said : 

‘* Clara — there is one thing — the letters — Henry Lawrence 


— God forgive me —I am dying,” and gently sinking back, his 
eyes were sealed in death, 





His wife and daughter burst into a passionate storm of grief, 
as they clung to his lifeless form. Mrs, Blaisdell refused to leave 
the corpse for even an instant, until she had exhausted her strength 
by her violent sorrow, and then she suffered Clara to lead her 
away from that room, which had been sanctified by the presence 
of the *‘ gentle angel of death.” 


On arranging the affairs of Mr. Blaisdell, it was ascertained that 
his manner of living had been such as to involve him deeply in 
debt, and after the demands of the creditors had been appeased, 
there remained but the cottage they occupied, to Mrs. Blaisdell, 
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and a small sum to Clara. This she refused to accept, prefer- 
ing to bestow it upon her heart-broken mother. 

*Tcan go toL , and work in the factory,” she said, in ans- 
wer to her mother’s sad inquiry what they would do. “ And you 
can live here in our own dear home, and I will toil cheerfully as 
long as life lasts. Do not refuse me, mother. I am strong, and 
am capable of enduring the anxiety and care attendant upon pro- 
curing my own subsistence. It is buta few miles distant and I 
will come home every week or two, and see you.” 

Her mother, who was entirely destitute of energy and firmness, 
made some opposition, on account of her delicate health, and 
ignorance of toil, but Clara, in whom there was a vast amount of 
perseverance and fortitude, overruled all objections, and it was fi- 
nally agreed that she was to obtain a situation in one of the corpo- 
rations, and support herself. 

What great changes often occur! A few months before, and 
she was as happy as ...ortal could wish ; te only child of rich pa- 
rents, she knew no desire which was not granted as soon as felt, 
and she was blessed with the confiding love of as true and manly 
a heart as ever throbbed. Now she was a beggar —her life 
henceforth must be one of ceaseless toil, with but a solitary gleam 
of hope or joy to gladden the darkness and solitude of ‘her lonely 
way. For her there was outspread a future which in her saddest, 
dreariest hours she could never have painted : did she suffer her 
mind to look gloomily upon her sad fate? Was there any timid 
shrinking from the stern path of duty and right? None! ’tis true 
her heart grew cold within her, and often a wish would rise to her 
lips that she, too, might peacefully sleep in the holy quiet of the 
grave, but this weakness was but for a moment, and such thoughts 
were quickly banished, for she felt that they were unwomanly.— 
She was now eighteen, and the timidity and light-heartedness of 
her girlish days had changed to the serious dignity of early wo- 
manhood. 

And thus she toiled from the first gray light of day until eve- 
ning’s shades had fallen upon the earth. She was slowly wearing 
her life away for the small wages which so many thousands starv- 
ed out an existence upon, Who speaks of the happiness of the 
factory girl? With the early morning hour she is summoned to 
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the close, distracting atmosphere of a factory, where all day long 
she bends over her loom, and at nightfall she wends her weary 
way to the place she calls her home. A few short hours of sleep 
are allowed her, but again she is called by the loud peal of the 
bell to her fatiguing labor; and thus she drags out a wretched ex- 
istence, a slave in a bondage far more severe and wearisome than 
that which the poor negro endures. 

Clara’s tale was the same old one so often told — when wealthy, 
friends thronged around, but the storms of adversity chilled them, 
and she was left alone, But she cared not for these false ones ; 
high duties filled her mind, and she had but one wish — that her 
health might be spared her, so that she need not depend upon her 
mother, who was now the only being, save one, to whom her heart 
turned fondly. 

Had she forgotten Henry Lawrence? That was not possible. 
Within the most sacred recesses of her heart there was cherished 
one dear name, which no change or time could e’er efface — and 
that name was his! She had taught herself to think of him as if 
he were in another world ; and his memory became to her a guid- 
ing star through life, whose pure radience should hallow her lone- 
liness, and lift her thoughts above the dull dreams of earth. She 
had never blamed him for leaving the town without bidding her 
good-bye, for perchance a glimpse of her would have awoke feel- 
ings which should be checked. She regarded it as a sweet, a de- 
licious dream, his love for her, but it was one she would never 
dream again, for it was wrong —he liad gone away, so that he 
might never meet one who could not be his bride. Since he had 
acted thus unselfishly, and avoided her, should she not imitate his 
nobleness, and strive to forget him? Surely it was her duty. Thus 
this high-minded girl reasoned, never for one instant casting a 
shadow of reproach upon him who had professed to love her, for 
his apparent neglect. She could not censure him—he had seen 
how vain it was to love one whom he could not wed, and had 
ceased to think of her! 

But what if she should meet him now, that she was poor as he 
was, would he remember her, and still seek to make her his? 
Andas this question stole through her mind, a ray of hope danced 
over it, to be quenched in the darkness and gloom of sorrow, as 
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the recollection of the long months which had fled, came up be- 
fore her. 

Although she strove so earnestly to forget him, yet there was 
one treasure she had guarded with unwearying care, and that was 
a golden locket, fastened to a slender chain, which nestled close 
to her faithful heart. She had but to touch a spring, and his soft, 
melancholy eyes were gazing full upon her with their winning 
glance ; the full proud, yet tender lips seemed as if about to part, 
and speak to her in those low, musical tones in which he was wont 
to address her; and the shining black hair was parted away from 
the high white brow, on which was stamped intellect. She seem- 
ed not to think that she could never forget him while he lay so near 
her heart, although she dared not often gaze upon the eloquent 
face within that tiny golden case, which to her was fraught with 
so many dear and beautiful memories. 

One noon as Clara was hastening to her boarding house, she 
met a gentleman whom she had known in W , who recog— 
nized her. He had always been a secret admirer of hers, although 
his attentions had never assumed any definite form, She had nev- 
er entertained a preference for him, for although he was a sociable, 
well-informed, and accomplished man, yet there was something 
in his manner which excited a certain distrust in her soul. 

Now, however, she experienced pleasure at meeting him, for 
she had known him in other days, and he served to recall pleasant 
memories to her mind. Politely accosting her, he expressed his 
delight at the unexpected meeting, and also commented upon the 
alteration in her appearance, remarking that she was paler than 
she had been, and kindly, and evenanxiously inquired after her 
health. He only left her when she had reached her home, and 
then it was with an urgent invitation to call soon, for,he had just 
come from W. , and could give her information concerning 
many of her old school-mates, all of whom she remembered with 
a kindly interest. 

He called as he had promised, and soon his visits became fre- 
quent. At last he declared his feelings to Clara, and made a for- 
mal offer of his hand. She was surprised, and a flush of gratified 
vanity flitted o’er her face, for he was quite wealthy, but she could 
give him and all others, who might make advances, but one ans- 
wer. She had, she told him, resolved never to marry, and while 
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she felt pained to think she should cause him any unhappiness, 
| | yet she trusted that he would accept her warm friendship, and with 
that be content. 

Robert Marsden listened to her kind words with an angry frown ; 
he had expected that she would yield an instant consent to his en- 
treaties that she would become his wife, for he knew that she was 
a poor factory-girl, and he a rich man —and he felt sure that she 
would not refuse so advantageous an offer. What then, was his 
mortification on hearing her decline the honor of his hand, in so 
modest, but firm a manner! He could not bélieve but that she was 
influenced by some dislike she had for him — and this conviction 
aroused the worst passions of his nature, and he determined that 
he would either make her his wife, or else he would be revenged 
in some way, for what he deemed an insult to himself. But how 
to be revenged ? this was a question he could not answer. But 
he trusted to time to point out to himsome method by which he 
could repay her for refusing so eligiblea matchas he considered 
himself. ‘Time wore on, and as yet he had not found the desired 
opportunity, until at last he left the city of L , and was not 
seen by any of its inhabitants for a long time again. 





CHAPTER V. 


In a brilliant club-room in a fashionable street in Charleston, 
some months after, were gathereda group of men, who were 
gaily conversing. Their number was increased by the entrance 
of a fine-looking man, whomall gladly welcomed to their circle. 

He politely returned their salutations, and seated himself by a 
table, where he was soon busily engaged in reading one of the 
magazines which were strown around. In a few moments he rose 








and walked to a window, where a man stood, carelessly gazing 
out upon the richly apparelled throng who moved onward, with 
smiling faces. 

‘*« Excuse me for disturbing your meditations, Mr. Marsden,” 
he said, respectfully, to the gentleman, who turned quickly, and 
courteously replied :— 

**T am very happy to have you join me, Mr. Lawrence ; I was 
not meditating, merély watching the crowd, as they hurry along 
the brilliantly-lit streets.” 
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“You are lately from the North, I believe?” queried Mr. 
Lawrence. , 

“Yes, I arrived in Charleston a month since, and shall proba- 
bly remain here for the present.” 

‘* From what part of the North do you come ? ” he asked, care- 
lessly, while a gleam of hope shot through his heart for he thought, 
perchance, he might gain some tidings of Clara Blaisdell, as he 
had understood Robert Marsden belonged in Massachusetts. 

Marsden, in his turn, had seen Henry Lawrence in W » and 
now, when he met him in his native City, had recognized him as 
the former lover of Clara Blaisdell. A wild plan of revenge dart- 
ed through his base mind, and eagerly he grasped atthe thought 
that now he could repay his own slight, as he rightly judged that 
some misunderstanding alone could have kept Lawrence silent so 
long; for he learned that he had proposed for her hand, from Mr. 
Blaisdell, who had always regarded Marsden as a sort of confi- 





dential friend, aid at one time had entertained strong hopes that | 


the young man would himself sue for his daughter’s regard.— 
Probably he was unaware of her father’s decease, or the subse- 
quent removal of Clara to L These thoughts flew swiftly 
through his mind, as his companion asked that simple question. 

‘*T belong in the town of W. :” he answered. 

‘Indeed! I spent a number of months there. Itis a very 
pretty place, and the people are quite social,” he continued, seem- 
ingly careless and unconcerned. 

* « They are very hospitable,” Marsden replied; ‘* have you 
many acquaintances there ?” 








‘‘Not many. I did not remain there a sufficient length of time 
to extend my circle of friends much.” 

Marsden wished in his heart that Lawrence would make some 
inquiries about the Blaisdell family, but he scarcely knew how to 
broach the subject himself. Henry Lawrence, on his part, most 
earnestly desired to ask if Clara was yet unmarried, but could not 
without betraying the deep interest he felt in the matter. He was 
quickly relieved by his loquacious and false-hearted companion. 

‘* Were you acquainted with a family by the name of Elwell?” 
at length Marsden ventured to ask. 
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‘* Elwell—no; I do not now remember any such family, but I 
knew one whose name was slightly similar.” 

** What was it ? Possibly I might have known them.” 

** Blaisdell !” was all Henry Lawrence could say, and with a 
heart trembling with anxiety, he awaited Robert Marsden’s an- 
swer. 

“Oh, yes! I have known them for years. Squire Blaisdell 
has one beautiful daughter named Clara.” 

‘** She was very lovely. Has she changed much ?” 

‘“‘ She has not, save to grow still more beautiful. Was you on 
very intimate terms with the family ?” 

‘T used to visit there frequently. They were the first acquaint- 
ances I made in the town, and consequently I became rather more 
familiar with them than under other circumstances I right have 
been.” 

‘** How long since you were there ?” 

‘*« A few months ago.” 

‘‘ Then you are ignorant of the fact that Clara is soon to become 
the wife of a very wealthy merchant of New York.” 

““My God! Clara another’s !” was Henry Lawrence’s startled 
ejaculation, while a maddening pang of mingled jealousy and grief 
shot like an arrow to his heart. 

‘¢ She is to be married very shortly,” calmly continued the base 
villain, as though he had not observed the wild words of the other. 

Could Henry Lawrence have seen Marsden’s eyes sparkle with 
fierce joy, and heard him quietly chuckle at his succes, he would 
not for one instant have given credence to the false tale. He no- 
ticed itnot. He was too deeply grieved to learn this sad news to 
heed anything but the dark thoughts which. flitted through his own 
brain at this unexpected and blighting intelligence. For a few 
moments he stood, wrapt in his own reflections, until, raising his 
head, he perceived that his informant had left his side, and was 
now leisurely conversing with a gentleman in another part of the 
room, upon the topics of the day. 

Henry Lawrence left that club-room with a weight of misery 
resting on his heart he might never wholly be able to throw aside. 
He had loved Clara with no weak passion, but with a strong, ar- 
dent affection, which feared no test. The months which had flown 
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by had left him with the same pure emotion, in all its beauty and 
strength. In the gay and wealthy circles to which he had free 
access, he saw many fair women—but on none had he gazed with 
any feeling save that of cold admiration. 

When he had been called home, he found his sister's spirit hov- 
ering on the brink of the grave, and but a few more hours had 
passed, when her eyes were closed in their last long slumber. 
He had loved her sincerely ; and when she, who had grown up 
with him from infancy, was taken from him, his heart turned to- 
wards Clara with a fonder love than before. He had written to 
her several times, but heard nothing in return. And now that the 
lapse of a few months had healed the first great shock of grief, he 
had resolved again to visit the North, and obtain her father’s con- 
sent that she should become his cherished bride. 

Who can tell the agony which swept over his heart at these 
words, robbing him of that sweet faith in human love, which had 
once given so bright a hue to stern life? And with this sorrow 
came a lofty pride, and he resolved to forget her—as if it could be! 
He knew he should never love any one again as he had her, but 
he thought of the gentle, fragile Linnie Russell, and in the strong 
conflict between love and pride, he yielded to the latter, and in 
rather more than a year later he led her to the altar, where they 
uttered those vows which are so commonly broken. 

And where was Clara? She was toiling in the factory, vainly 
seeking to forget one for whom she still treasured a love as pure 
and lasting as ever throbbed in a woman’s heart. There were 
generous-souled men who had seen her noble struggle with pover- 
ty, and knew how bravely she triumphed ; and they respected her 
patient, uncomplaining spirit, and sought to win her love, that they 
might wed her, and redeem her from a life of toil. But she refus- 
ed their affection, for she had none to give in return. What, to 
her, was toil? She considered it no burden to labor from day to 
day, for she had a feeling of lofty independence she never before 
experienced, even in those days when wealth was at her command. 

One Saturday evening she went home to W 





, to visit her 
mother, whom she had not seen for weeks, although they were 
but a few miles apart. The next morning her mother wishing for 
a packet of letters which lay in a desk, the former property of her 
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husband, requested Clara to go for them. She returned with the 
letters, and as she unfastened a ribbon which confined them, a 
note fell upon the floor. Clara stooped to pick it up, when she ob- 
served it was directed to herself. 

‘¢ A letter for me, mother! How came this here ?” she asked 
in surprise. 

‘*T know not, my dear daughter—read it.” 

Clara tore it open with eager hands, and read aloud :— 


Dearest Clara,— 

My heart is filled with painful forebodings. Last evening I con- 
fessed my love for you to your father, and asked his consent to our 
union, With scorn he repulsed me, and declared you should never 
become my wife. 

I have to-day received a letter bidding me hasten home if I 
would again look upon my only sister, who is dying. I must leave 
you, dearest, for a short time, but will write soon. Do not forget 
me. We shall meet: again. God bless you, my beloved one. 
Farewell. 

Henry Lawrence. 


‘Oh! mother, he loved me, and wrote me a farewell! And I 
have been led to believe he had forgotten me! Oh! my poor 
heart will break! Ihave been faithful to you, Henry—they shall 
not longer keep us apart—they cannot! We shall meet!” and 
her voice was lost in incoherent murmurs, as she fell forward upon 
the floor. 


Her mother tenderly raised her, and bore her to her couch, 
where unconsciously she raved for weeks, now calling upon Hen- 
ry and protesting her fidelity,—and now reproaching her father 
for his cruel concealment of the letter. 

But death was not to number her among his victims then. She 
slowly recovered, and again mingled with her companions at the 
factory, but how sadly changed ! Smiles never lit up her pale face, 
and although she alluded not to the letter, yet her mother knew it 
weighed heavily upon her spiit, and the knowledge of her fath- 
er’s cruelty lent an additional pang to the grief she endured at his 
loss. - 
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Clara thought, day and night, of the intercepted letter, and en- 
deavored to justify her father in his conduct — butall in vain.— 
With his remembrance there was mingled a feeling of bitterness, || 
and she took not the same pleasure in thinking of him, and recall- 
ing his many acts of love towards her, she once had. 

Time wore on, and six years had been numbered with the | 
beautiful past, when a distant relative of Mr. Blaisdell died, leav- | 
ing her the sole possessor of his vast fortune. To Clara it brought | | 
no joy, for she had lost all which she prized, and to her earth was | 
one dreary scene, and she felt that wealth could bring no happi- 
|| ness,—for, with all its magic power, could it restore his love ? 
Ah! she fancied this could never be,—and so she asked nothing 


but to be left in her loneliness, to dream over the past undisturbed, 
but it was fated otherwise. 











CHAPTER VI. 


It is a warm, summer's afternoon at Newport. Many have 

thronged here to refresh themselves at this fashionable resort, and 
also tu ostentatiously display their wealth. 
Seated in a velvet fauteuil, is an elegant man, of about thirty. 
His eyes are fastened on the book before him, and a sad smile 
wreathes his proud lip, as he glances carelessly at its contents. 
His high brow is yet white and smooth, but upon his face one can 
trace the marks which care and trouble have made, and in the ex- 
|| pression of his tender, mournful dark eyes, you may read the 
workings of a spirit ill at ease. His attention is arrested for a 
moment only by the laughing groups who are clustered around, 
but he is soon intently reading the book he holds. 

‘*‘ This scene has no charm for me,” fell in liquid tones upon his 
ear, and in astonishment he turned to gaze upon the speaker, 
who had thus unceremoniously uttered his own secret feelings. 

‘lwo ladies were at the window near him, both attired in deep 
black. Their faces were concealed from his view by the drapery 
of the recess in which they stood. 

‘¢ Would that you could shake this gloom from off your spirit. 
Oh ! that 1 might once again see you as you were before your father 
died, gay and animated with the hues of health; then, my dear 
Clara, I should feel happy,” replied the other. 
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The simple word * Clara!” fell upon Mr. Lawrence's ear lixe a 
message from heaven, sending a warm thrill of joy to his heart, 
which he had not known for many a year. It awoke memories 
he had thought buried. He had not heard it spoken for a long 
time, and now it sounded like a sweet strain of music, hushing his 
soul to rest, but not to forgetfulness. And yet he dreamed not for 
a moment that he was so near the only earthly being, save his 
mother, for whom he entertained the slightest affection. 

** Would you like to returnto W ?” he heard the last 
speaker inquire. 

“To W ! No, mother, I never wish to see that place 


again. It is surrounded by too many painful associations. I 
” 


could go back to our old cottage, for I should there think of 


Her voice quivered, and low sobs burst from her lips. Law- 
rence’s first impulse was to leave the spot, for he felt that he was 
listening to a secret grief which was not intended for his ear, and 
it should be held sacred. As he moved away, he heard a half- 
smothered exclamation of surprise and joy. It proceeded from 
the lady, whose tears had stirred the holiest emotions of his soul, 
and he turned and saw Clara Blaisdell. 

For a moment he stood like one in a dream; then, hurrying 
back, he caught her mournful gaze fastened upon him; she bow- 
ed haughtily, and the next moment was gone! Gone — without 
one kind word! One murmured tone of wild regret burst 
from his lips, and he, too, turned proudly away, half maddened by 
the feelings which rushed through his impetuous heart. Was that 
the Clara he had loved in other days? Was that pale, sorrowful 
countenance hers —and those beautiful eyes which had once 
beamed so brightly, but which now wore a troubled, unhappy look, 
—were they also, hers? Perhaps she, too, had suffered. What 
had been her lot ? Had it been all sunshine, or had gloom rested 
on her pathway ? He dared not think that she had been wretched! 
Then other thoughts followed — why had she socoldly passed him 
—she had forgotten him ; not one thought of him lingered yet in 
her memory, else why did she so haughtily greet him? Then 
|| came the belief that she was bound to another — this, then, was 
| the key to her strange coldness! 

But hie would see her— he would then learn all; and a sweet 
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vision arose in his mind, as he fancied her dear head resting on 
his manly breast, and her small hands clasped in his, as he listened 
eagerly to her sweet voice, as she talked to him with the trust of 
the olden time. Then a bitter truth flashed over him— she was 
the wife of another! 

















‘*T will seek her, and know all!” he passionately exclaimed, 
after a few moments serious thought. ‘ Surely she will not refuse 
to meet the friend of her girlhood,” and he retired to his own 
apartment. What were Clara’s emotion’s at this sudden meeting ? 
Joy at again beholding the lover of her youth, a feeling of wound- 
ed pride at his long silence, a sense of his injustice by turns gained 
possession of her, and she resolved, never, by word or look, to re- 
veal the depth of affection she cherished for him. 

Her mother noticed her agitation, and knew its cause, but spoke 
not of it to her wretched daughter. Too plainly she saw the 
thorn that rankled within that poor bosom, and when, the next day, 
Clara expressed a wish to start for New York, she made no com- | 
ments, but hastily they prepared themselves for their journey, and aq 
in a few hours they arrived in that city, and were conveyed to the i 
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Astor House. 





Henry Lawrence watched vainly for them in the parlor and on 
the promenade — they were never there. A few days after he 
enquired for them, and learned that they had left for New York. 
Thither he followed, hurried on by some strange impulse, for he 
felt there was a mystery to be solved when they met. She must 




















be a widow !—her dress betokened that, and the fact that she, was 
at Newport accompanied only by her mother, gave still greater 
reason for the supposition. A selfish joy flooded his soul at this 


thought — selfish, because it was gained by the suffering of anoth- 
er. 




















He knew not where to find them — but he hoped to meet Clara | 
once more. His wish was granted. These two hearts so well | 
| 








fitted for each other, were not always to be separated. When he 
reached New York, he ordered a coachman to drive him to the 
Astor. 

One evening he sat alone by an open window in one of the spa- 
cious parlors, sadly musing. Ashe gazed out upon the starry night, 
his thoughts went back to the time when he had been blessed by 
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the love of Clara, and he thought how his happiness was crushed 
by her marriage with another. Forgetting all, save that, he moan- 
ed aloud :— 

‘Clara, why were we separated? Why did you wed another, 
and leave me to my loneliness ? ” 

A deep sigh was heard, and he sprang from his seat, angered at 
what he deemed an intrusion. 

‘‘] beg your pardon for—” 

‘Clara is it you?” he cried, regardless of all, save the bliss 
of meeting her. ‘ Thank God, 1 look upon your dear face once 
more,” he continued, passionately pressing her thin, white hands 
to his trembling lips. 

‘Sir!’ she exclaimed indignantly, for she regarded him as 
one bound by sacred ties to another. 

‘“‘ Pardon me, madam, but in the delight of this meeting, I for- 
got you were another’s wife.” 

* Another’s wife ? Tell me, Henry, what mean you ?” she ask- 
ed, with astonishment depicted on every feature. 

‘¢T mean that I learned from a friend of yours, a Mr. Marsden, 
that you were engaged to be married toa merchant of this city. 
As this was some years ago, I presume that yon are now his wife.” 

“ From Robert Marsden Ah! ’tis all explained! And you— 
are you not married ? ” she asked, in eager tones, 

“‘] was, but the gentle, beantiful creature, who lavished upon 
me a deep and tender love which I could not reciprocate, has gone 
toa brighter home.” 

“J understand all now. Robert Marsden offered me his hand, 
which I rejected. When he left me, his last words were, ‘ You 
will regret this’ I heeded them not, and to avenge himself, he 
led you to believe a falsehood. I am free.” 





** And are you the same?” he asked, while he almost hushed 
his very breath, to catch her reply. 


‘“‘] have not changed in one feeling!” 


she murmured, 

‘“* God bless you for those words!” he ejaculated, fervently.— 
“ Clara, why did you notreply to my letters — your silence pain- 
ed me. I asked your father’s consent to my addresses ; he refused 


it; declaring you should never wed a poor man. I possessed a 
vast fortune, but saw at a glance he supposed me poor. Too proud 
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to explain my circumstances, I joyfully learned this misunderstand- 
ing, for I said, * Clara, then, loves me for myself.’ I resolved to 
wed you without your father’s sanction, for I knew he would wel- 
come me as a son, when he knew that I was wealthy. The next 
morning I received a letter from my mother, containing the sad 
news that ray only sister, a beautiful, gay young creature of your 
own age lay ill with a fever — her life was despaired of. Almost 
crushed by this new sorrow, I hastened to your house to bid you 
farewell. The servant informed me that you had gone to ride on 
horseback with your father. Ihurried back, and wrote you a brief 
note of adieu, 

** Which I did not receive for years after,” burst from her lips. 

* Then it was intercepted! May the misery which was caused 
by that trecherous act, rest on — ” 

‘‘ Hush, Henry, forgive it — ’twas my own father’s act!” 

*] will, since you ask it. WhenI reached my home, I found 
my sweet sister unconscious. She died without one single look 
of recognition, and [| —” 

The strong man’s voice grew husky and tremulous, while Clara’s 
tears flowed freely. There was silence fora few moments, and 
then he continued :— 

‘** | wrote you three letters, but received no answer, and had re- 
solved to visit W , once more, hoping to gain some informa- 
tion concerning you. I then belonged toa Club of young men, 
who m2t every evening for social conversations, and to read and 
pass away our dull hours. One of our number brought with him 
one night a stranger from the North, whom we all welcomed for 
his gentlemanly bearing, and rich fund of information ; and when 
he stated his intention to reside permanently at the South, we hail- 
ed this addition to our circle with joy. 

*‘ One night I learned that he was from the village of W 
and [ eagerly made inquiries for you. Can you imagine my an- 
guish when I| heard that you were soon to be united to a gentleman 
from New York ? I loved you with all the strength and trust of my 
ardent nature, and this intelligence plunged me, for months, in 
despair. But I determined not to yield to anunmanly grief— 


There was a lovely young creature whom I had known from boy- 
hood ; she was four years younger than I, and it would, I knew 
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make my mother happy should I wed her. She had been my dead 
sister’s most intimate companion, and I respected and loved her as 
a dear friend — but with no deeper feeling. Her health was al- 
ways delicate. I ** wooed and won” the fair Linnie Russell, and 
in one year she followed my beloved sister Helen. Since that 
time I have travelled over the United States, have roamed through 
Italy ar2 France, and have but a few months since returned to my 
native land. My own home was lonely, and I went to Newport, 
where | met you. But why did you shun me Clara?” In sweet 
tones she told him all of her father’s death, of the life of toil she 
had led, of her wild struggle to forget him, for she learned of his 
marriage from Robert Marsden, who had returned to L , and 
sought her out; and of her determination never again to look upon 
his face ; and as she breathed to him all her secret thoughts, he 
tenderl; kissed that pale brow and fondly clasping her to his heart, 
he said, in joyous accents :— 

“« We shall never again part, my dear and only love. Will you 
be my wife?” 

 ] will,” she whispered, in tones tremulous with love and joy. 

And they were never parted, for in one short month she became 
his wife, proving that to the faithful heart, which can endure the 
test of time, and still remain true to its holiest feelings, there comes 
a bright reward, even in this world! 


Important Hints To Parents.—Few parents realize how much 
their children may be taught at home, by devoting a few moments 
to their instruction every day. Let a parent make the experiment 
with his son of ten years old, fora single week, and only during 
the hours which are not spent at school, Let him make a compan- 
ion of his child, converse with him familiarly ; put to him ques- 
tions, answer inquiries ; communicate facts, the result ofhis read- 
ing or observation, awaken his curiosity, explain difficulties, the 
meaning of things, and all this in an easy, playful manner, with- 
out seeming to impose a task, and he will himself be astonished 
at the progress which will be made.—Lutheran Observer. 
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MY FRIEND’S BABY. 


BY MILES MERRYMAN, 


He who loves children cannot easily be a bad man. He may 
have his failings in common with mankind, but in his heart there 
is a redeeming affection which in its pure exercise, will soften and 





subdue the stern, fierce passions of humanity, and charm his life 
with its loving influence. 

My friend, Felix Benedict, loves children; and though this was 
always true of him, yet, when his first babe was born, Felix thought 
his cup of happiness would run over. But simultaneously with 
this, my friend’s heart seemed to expand and increase its capacity 
for enjoyment, so that it was impossible his big heart should over- 
flow with the fulness of his life's greatest joy, Evenhad the 
young father, in the exuberance of his gladness, manifested it to 





an extravagant degree, it would have been quite superfluous, for 
every one in the house seemed as happy as could be. 

The young mother lay for a long time in a condition of quiet 
helplessness, and kept incessantly wondering how the little one 
looked ; and, as soon as she could speak loud enough, asked the 
nurse to let it lie on her arm in the bed, so that she could see its 
little fice. 

O, what a thrill of happiness unspeakable was felt in that young 
mother’s heart as she beheld that tiny face for the first time! 
What varied emotions thronged her soul, until being no longer 
able to see for the blinding tears which welled up from out the 
deep spring of her love, she pressed the babe to her bosom in a 
close embrace, and nestled down in the bed quite oblivious of the 
nurse who stood near by, anxiously watching her, quite content 
with the happiness which seemed not only to fill her heart to the 
brim, but in the benificent embrace of which she seemed to be en- 
folded like the tender one lying as yet so unconsciously in her own 
bosom. 

It was a daughter. When she was born, Felix was away ina 
distant city engaged in business, where he had been for several 
mouths since he had seen home and its inmates. 








The day after the event just described, our hero started for 
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home, although he had not heard of his good fortune ; but with 
spirits light in their relief from the cares of his vocation, he gaily 
stepped on board the cars, which in a few minutes whirled him 
away a dozen miles into the country. Here he alighted, and 
mounted the top of a stage coach, and was once more on his way 
jolting over the uneven road. 


It the cars were too slow forthe impatient young husband, the 


stage was certainly not calculated to lessen his impatience, and 
had it not been that he was constantly occupied in contemplating 


the landscape in view from the coach top, as well as care for his 
safety in his lofty position, the time would have dragged heavily 
enough. But ere he was hardly aware of it, he hove in sight of 
the beautiful lake upon which plied the little steamer which would 
bear Felix to his ‘“* loved unes at home.” 

Presently he was on board; the hawser was cast off, the paddle 
wheels commenced revolving, and the crank little craft was skim- 
ming the glassy surface of the lake like a gay bird. On, on she 
sped, though at a snail pace compared with the speed with which 
Felix traversed the space in imagination; for while his body was 
on board the steamer, his mind made the transit at a bound, a thou- 
sand times, and it was not until the boat touched the wharf at the 
village near where Felix lived, that he collected enough of his 
wandering senses, to seize his valise and leap ashore, taking the 





shortest route through the village towards his home. 

As yet, Felix had not heard of the birth of his child, but he had 
hardly got ashore when he came across his old friend Hilborn, the 
village blacksmith, who had heard of that important event, and 
grasping the extended hand he observed, 





* Well, Felix, 1 wish you much joy! S’pose you’ve come 
home to see that ’ere little gal, eh ?” 

** Little gal!’ exclaimed the startled Felix, “* what do you mean 
by that, neighbor Hilborn ?” 

‘©Q, your wife has a young darter, that’s all!’ answered Hil- 
born deliberately. 


“* The deuce she has! Well, I think she might have informed 
me of her intentions,” said Felix, jocosely ; and as if he had sud- 
denly conceived an important idea, he turned on his heel, and ra- 


pidly walked up the street. 
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‘« What makes Felix Benedict in such a mighty hurry?” ex- || 
claimed Ned Holden, who was sitting in the portico of the hotel, | 
with half a dozen acquaintances, as Felix travelled hastily by, || 
scarcely looking up to notice his qoundam friends. 

“© O, I guess he's heard that he’s got to be daddy, and is in a 
hurry to see if it’s true,’ whined little Bob Akely, a waggish strip- 
ling who overhead the inquiry. 

‘** Well,” said one of the group, “if he has got to be daddy, he 
need’nt run himself out of wind. If it was my case, I don’t think 
I should be in any hurry to realize it.” 

‘* Bless me, how Felix Benedict spins up the street!’ exc!aim- 
ed Aunt Debby Patterson, as she looked out and saw Felix going 








by the house as if he were walking for a wager. 

Aunt Debby was a venerable spinster—I employ the term in its 
literal sense—and had long ago turned what is called the old maid’s 
“second corner.” In her younger days she had spun and wove 
many an intricate web of home made linen, all embellished with 
squares and diamonds and other ingenious figures, yet with all her 
consummate skill she had never spun a thread strong enough for 
a “beau-string,”” even had she been fortunate enough to catch one, 
concerning which tradition is silent; neither had she woven a 
web of fascinatien so intricate as to completely entrap a husband. 
They would always keep out of her meshes, however cunningly 
they were wrought, until at length Aunt Debby gave up in despair, 
and comforted herself with the thought that, * after all, she did’nt 
care much for the darn’d men—they wa’nt any great shakes, and 
she would’nt worry herself about ’em!”” Considerate Aunt Debby ! 
How many of thy sex have been compelled to adopt the same 
language! But who can tell what misery you escaped in not hav- 





ing succeeded in your aspirations for connubial bliss. 
Dear reader, I will not attempt to describe our hero’s state of 
mind, as he thus walked briskly homeward, totally unconscious of 


the observation excited among the villagers by his impetuous man- 
? 








ner. You must ‘‘ phansy his phelincks ” if you can. It is suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to say, that he felt rather all-overish, which is as 





definite as my idea of the thing enables me to describe it. Felix 





has since told me that he didn’t recollect going up the steep hill 
just out of the village, though he has no doubt he ascended it in 
the course of his walk. 
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When he arrived home, he went into the kitchen very easily, set 
down his valise, and hastily shaking hands with his mother, who 
mutely pointed towards the front room, he tripped across the floor, 
opened the door slowly, and slyly peeped round the edge of it 
towards the bed, when he heard a little half smothered scream, 
somewhat expressive of delight. It came from his wife, who was 
looking curiously at the door, wondering what made it come open 
inthat manner. Ina moment Felix had clasped the little woman 
in his arms, and imprinted a kiss upon her still feverish lips. Af. 
ter gazing at each other a moment or two in silent gladness, Fe- 
lix thought he noticed a faint movement of the bed-clothes, as if a 
mouse, 9r some diminutive animal had got into the bed and was 
trying to get out. So, affecting to be surprised, and “ making be- 
lieve’? that he did’nt know what had happened, he inquired, 
‘* What’s that in the bed, moving about so, Lizzy?” But his 
wife, without deigning to answer, only drew his head down to the 
pillow, and with her slender arm arvuund his neck seemed to wait 
to gather assurance to tell him something which weighed on her 
mind. * O, Felix!” whispered she, “ how happy I am to have 
you with me! I have wished incessantly for your arrival ; and 
when I felt that my hold upon life was but feeble — when intense 
pain and overcoming agony seemed to dispel all worldly anxiety— 
still the thought of your coming was ever present, and I prayed 
that I might be permitted to see you, and hear your dear voice; 
and thank heaven you are come.” 


Then turning back the snowy covering she revealed to her hus- 
band’s delighted view a little squinting, puckering, bald-headed 
thing, which seemed to hitrias the most incomprehensible revela- 
tion he had ever experienced. 

* Well, there,” exclaimed Felix, “ if you havn’t been gone and 
done it!” 

‘* Well, I hope you don’t blame me,” said Lizzie, smiling, as if 
it was possible for her to be culpable in the matter. 

*¢ O, no; of course no one is to blame,” replied Felix, ‘* but 
one must say something, you know, or else one could'nt talk.” 

His wife failed to see the need of talking such nonsense. how- 
ever, upon so serious an occasion, and so Felix checked himself | 
and sat down on the bed-side to admire the wonderful image just 
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unveiled to his astonished view. Felix says now, confidentially 
to me, that he don’t remember to have been so happy in his life, | 
as he was the first time he saw that baby and sat by for half an& 
hour watching its funny grimaces, its dimpled chin, and pug nose ; 
and then the stupendous reflection that he was responsible for the 
“wee thing” before him muffled in blankets! 

Well, a year, and more has passed, since Felix became a happy 
father, and here J am yet, sipping the cup of single blessedness,— 
yes, sipping is the word,— while Felix and others of my married 
acquaintances are imbibing large and delicious draughts of pure 
domestic bliss. To be sure, Felix is away from his home much of 
the time,— absent from his family — but he seems to be always 
cheerful and hopeful, which he says is because he is continually 





thinking of his wife and baby, whose love and welfare engiosses 
his attention to such a degree that he has no time to be miserable, 
while I am frequently afflicted with blues, and hardly know what 
is the matter with me, 

I visit Felix often, as his room is near my own domicil, I find 





it pleasant to hear him discourse upon various topics,—matrimony 
and babies especially, for he considers himself “ booked” on these- 

The other day my friend and 1 were sitting in his room, each 
enjoying a fragrant Havanna, when the shrill cry of a child was 
heard from the house at the corner of the street. 

*« There,” said Felix, taking out his cigar and puffing a long 
stream of smoke in imitation of a locomotive, ** that voice sounds 
for all the world like my baby’s. I often hear that child cry, and 
it gives me such a longing to embrace my little darling, that I can 
hardly contain myself. Perhaps you, Miles, may wonder at this, 
and imagine it to be an unenviable state of mind, but I assure it is 
very pleasant to me, at least. ‘To be sure, it is tantalizing as you 
say, to be so often reminded of what I value so much, and still de- 
prived of the opportunify to enjoy its possession, but the reflections 
and different emotions it awakens are a source of happiness une- 
qualled by any other, in my long absence from home. I often 
ask myself why I love children so much, especially infants. Is it 
an instinct of my nature, or have I learned it by association with 
the little ones? As yet, it is an unsettled question, and I do not 
care to trouble myself about its solution, being content to enjoy 
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the exquisite pleasure ,without perplexing myself with searching 
or the reason why. Jaothirg] sce in the street so thrills me with | 
delight as to behold a sweet, brignt-eyed, fair-cheeked infant, atthe || 
window, with its proud mother caressing it, —or being drawn in 
its little carriage on the side-walk. I always get a peep into the 
carriage, if possible, and the sweet face I see there will linger in 
my memory for days and weeks, and give me pleasure whenever 
1 think of it. A baby-hater is a monster, Miles, be it man or 
woman! and I should shrink from contact with a person who, in 
my hearing, should express a dislike for little children.” 





Thus does my friend expatiate upon the subject of babies with 
all the enthusiasm of an artist describinga landscape which has 
filled his soul with impressions of beauty. And Felix is happy 
in his penchant,— we call him the “ happy husband”— and his 





name is fairly indicative of his disposition. 

I am convinced there is something in it, and wonder I have giv- 
en the subject of matrimony no more attention. I have always 
regarded a wife as a burden and calculated to deprive a man of 
his rightful enjoyment. and babies, I have always snereed at, as a 
nuisance. I have made a mistake, and it is my private opinion 
that if Miles Merryman had both a wife and baby, he’d be a merri- 
er man than he is now. 





Four Goop Hasirs.—There were four habits a wise and good 
man earnestly recommended in his councils, and also by his own 
example, and which he considered essentially necessary for the 
management of temporal concerns ; these are Punctuality, Accu- 
racy, Steadiness, and Dispatch. Without the first of these, time is 
wasted ; without the second, mistakes the most hurtful to our own 





credit and interest and that of others may be committed ; without 
the fourth, opportunities of great advantage are lost which it is im- 
possible to recall. 
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THE THREE SONS. 


BY REV. J. MOULTRIE. 


I have a son, a little son, 
A boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, 
And mind of gentle mould. 


They tell me that unusual grace 
In all his ways appears— 

That my child is grave, and wise of heart, 
Beyond his childish years. 


Icannot say how this may be, 
I know his face is fair, 





And yet his sweetest comeliness, 
Is his.sweet and serious air. 


I know his heart is kind and fond, 
I know he loveth me, 

But loveth yet his mother more 
With grateful fervency. 


But that which others most admire 
Is the thought that fills his mind, 

The food for grave inquiring speech 
He every where doth find : 


Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
As we together walk— 

He scarcely thinks as children think, 
Or talk as children talk. 


Nor cares he much for childish sports, 
Doats not on bat nor ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, 
And aptly mimics all. 


His little heart is busy still, 
And oftentimes perplexed 
With thoughts about this world of ours; 


And thoughts about the next ; | | 
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He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, 
She teacheth him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, then, 
Are the words which he will say. 


Oh should my gentle child be spared 
To manhood’s years like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 
I trust that he will be: 


And when I look into his eyes, 
And stroke his thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel 
Where I to lose him now. 


HH. 


I have a son, a second son, 
A simple child of three, 

T’ll not declare how bright and fair 
His little features be. 


I do not think his light blue eye 
Is, like his brother’s, keen, 
Nor his brow so full of childish thought 


As his has ever been; 


But his little heart’s a fountain pure 
Of kind and tender feeling, 
And his very look’s a gleam of light, 


Rich debths of love revealing. 


When he walks with me, the country-folks, 
Who pass us in the street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, 
He looks so mild and sweet. 


A play-fellow he is to all, 
And yet with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love 
When left to sport alone. 


His presence is like sunshine, sent 
To gladden home and hearth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, 
And sweeten all our mirth. 
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Should he grow up to riper years, 
God grant his heart may prove 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace, 

As now for earthly love. 


And if, beside his grave, the tears, 
Our aching eyes must dim, 
God comfort us for all the love 
That we shall lose in him! 
III. 
I have a son, a third sweet son, 
His age I connot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months, 
Where he is gone to dwell. 


To us for fourteen anxious months 
His infant smiles were given, 
And then he bade farewell to earth 

And went to live in Heaven. 


I cannot tell what form is his, 
What looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns 
His shining seraph’s brow. 


The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, 
The bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things 
Which God will not reveal. 


But I know (for God hath told me this) 
That he is now at rest, 


Where other blessed infants be, 


On their Savior’s loving brest. 


Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, 
His bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, 
But Ais is perfect peace. 


It may be that the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bliss may sever, 

But if our own poor faith fail not, 
HTe must be ours forever. 
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When we think of what our darling is, 
And what he still must be,— 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
And this world’s misery ; 


When we groan beneath this load of sin, 
And feel this grief and pain, 
Oh! we'd rather lose our other two, 


Than have him here again. 


I know his spirit feels no more 
This weary load of flesh, 

But his sleep is blest with endless dreams 
Of joy forever fresh. 





A Momentovus Question.—There are many momentous ques— 
tions. That is one, ** What shall it profit a man though he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?”” That is another, ** What 
must I do tobe saved ?” And here is another, —the one asked 


child shall this be? ” He is born into the world : what kind of a 
life will he livein it? His existence will affect others, many oth- 
ers; will it affect them favorably or untavorably ? He is born, too, 
not only for time, but for eternity ; where will he spend that eter- 
nity, in happiness or in misery, with angels or with devils ? 

O! ifparents, when each child is successively born to them, 
would ponder the future destiny of the little one, they would feel 
what a weighty responsibility is theirs, and spare no pains to train 
him or her up for usefniness here and blessedness hereafter.— 
There would be correct example, and correct instruction, and. fer- 
vent prayer, and ‘¢ the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

*¢ What manner of child shall this be ?” do you ask, parent? 
We answer, under God just what you make him; just like the in- 
fluence which you bring to bear upon him: just like the training to 
which you subject him: for from the way in which he is trained 
he will not depart. 








concerning Elizabeth’s son soon after his birth, * What manner of | 























